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NOW AND ALWAYS-The alue of These Products 


is in their Rigid Manufacturing Standards 


Parke- Davis, in war time or peace, will not lower the 


te te re ee ae ee | 


unvarying high quality of Nema Worm Capsules and 

Kreso Dip. We are exerting every effort to meet the increas- 

ing wartime demands from livestock and poultry raisers 

for products that are always uniform and dependable. 
ANIMAL INDUSTRY DEPARTMENT OF 


Parke, Davis & Company 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 








DRUG STORES SELL NEMA WORM CAPSULES ANO KRESO Di I 
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Tractor lites 


‘on their last legs” 


Stil ls / 








A you know, the manufacture of all 
new rubber-tired tractors has been 
stopped by government order. This was 
made necessary by the vital need for 
conserving the nation’s rubber supply to 
fill the increasing demands of our fight- 
ing forces. 


But if you are faced by the problem of 
having to put up your tractor because its 
rear tires. are worn out; if your present 
tires are beyond repair, and you hold a 
rationing certificate — your Goodyear 





dealer can now supply you with new, 





wide-base, Goodyear tractor tires! 





This program is made possible by the fore- 
sight and resourcefulness of Goodyear 
engineers. Because, long before the rub- 
ber shortage became a fact, Goodyear 
had a sizable supply of wide-base tractor 
tires, tubes and rims. 


This equipment is now being made avail- 
able to farmers who need it in their all- 
out effort to produce enough food to 
feed the United Nations at war. 


And, of course, none of this 
much-needed equipment sub- 
tracts so much as a 








GOODYEAR CONVERSION PLAN GIVES YOU THESE ADDITIONAL 
ADVANTAGES OF WIDE-BASE GOODYEAR TRACTOR TIRES: 
1. Greater traction because of the mounting because of lower 


wider tread and squattier shape. __ flanges, deeper wells, and narrow 
bead ledges on wider rim. 


2. Less bouncing on rough or 
uneven ground resulting in less 
slippage, better work, and less 


2 tread. 
fatigue for the operator. 


‘ 6. Longer tread wear because 
3. More stability and less side- j»egr is spread over wider area. 


7. PLUS all the proved advan- ire 
tages of the famous Goodyear 


sway due to broader anchorage 
on wider rim. 


4. Easier mounting and dis- Sure-Grip tread. 





a 


5. Better flotation in loose, sandy 
soil because of wider, flatter 
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single pound from the country’s pres- 
ent crude rubber stocks. For every bit of 
it was finished before tractor manufac- 
turers stopped building new rubber-tired 


tractors. 


So, if you have tractor tire trouble, we 
suggest you see your Goodyear dealer or 
your tractor and implement dealer. 
Even if your present tractor is equipped 
to take the conventional type of rear 
tires, he can economically convert it to 
use the new, wide-base type of 
Goodyear tractor tires now 
available. 

(NOTE: This Conversion Plan does 


not apply to making change-overs 
from steel wheels to rubber tires.) 
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THE GREATEST NAME 
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SsONS ROQE 


Published in 
this space star of the 
every month screen! 















We're hearing on all sides that the motion 
picture industry is doing a great job— 
producing marvelous training films, 
morale films; the thealres are selling 
stamps and bonds day and night and the 
stars are everlastingly on tour or on the atr. 

* * * * 
Meanwhile in the Metro-Goldwyn- 
Mayer corner two feature films have 
bobbed their heads up with consider- 
able bob. Like Tennyson’s brook 
“Mrs. Miniver’’ goes on forever. The 
other picture deals with another ‘“‘Mrs’”’. 

* * * * 
It is “The War Against Mrs. Hadley”’ 
This tale of a Washington diehard has 
already captured its early audiences. 
It brings a lump ot laughter to the 
throat. A lump of laughter is the kind 
with a tear in it. 

* * * * 


The ‘‘ten-best picture” game, started 

with “Mrs. Miniver’’, spread quickly to 

the four corners of all newspapers. If the 

game was a strain on you, we are afraid 

you're in for more of the same. For 

“Random Harvest”’ is coming (advt.). 
x* * * * 

“Random Harvest”, as you all-knowing 
readers know, is the best-selling novel 
by James Hilton. The James Hilton. 
The Goodbye Mr. Chips James Hilton, the 
Lost Horizon James Hilton. 

* * * * 
But above all, the Random Harvest 
James Hilton. : 





Ronald Colman, Greer Garson— 
Random Harvest stars..Mervyn LeRoy, 
R. H. Director. Sidney Franklin, R. H. 
Producer. % * * * 


In a column entitled “‘Picture of The 
Month” which runs in Good House- 
keeping, McCall’s, Woman’s Home 
Companion, Collier’s and Newsweek, 
“‘Seven Sweethearts’’ is the choice. 
* * * * 
Many are screened but few are chosen. 
Congratulations ‘‘Seven Sweethearts”’ 
And Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer for thus 
bringing to the fore three promising 
stars in Kathryn Grayson, Van Heflin 
and Marsha Hunt. 











m head over 
heels with joy at 
the crop of new 
films coming. 


—Leo 


One of the tricks of the Pat 

















What's New in Agriculture? 


% “Roosevelt’s Baruch commit- 
tee at last cleared the air, gave 


America precise and unques- 


tioned facts and figures about 
rubber . .. and 


now some 


committee should do the same 


thing about farm and ~ parity 
prices,” it was said recently. 


Well, here’s an article with just 
that precise data that will cer- 
tainly make the whole _ prob- 
lem clear to’ anyone confused. 


EAR Alec: 

After fighting bitterly over a 
proposal to include farm wages in 
parity, Congress has passed an in- 
Alation-control bill which gives the 
President broad authority to stabilize 
prices, wages, and salaries. Ceilings 


on farm prices may not be fixed be- 
low parity or the highest market 
The 


prices up to mid-September. 
computation of 
parity was not 
changed to include 
farm wages, but 
in setting ceilings 
on farm products 
the bill instructs 
the President to 
consider the in- 
crease in farm wages since Jan. 1, 
1941, 

To provide a floor below which 
farm prices may not drop, Govern- 
ment crop loans are to be made at 
90 per cent of parity, instead of the 
present 85 per cent. These loans will 
be available during the war and for 
two years thereafter. In the case of 
grains used as feeds for livestock, the 
President may hold the loan rate be- 
tween 83 and 90 per cent of parity. 

This price fight healed the wounds 
in the Farm Bloc resulting from the 
battle of several months ago over the 
Farm Security appropriation and be- 
low-parity grain sales; and brought 
together once again the powerful 
forces that represent cotton, wheat, 
and corn at Washington. Did you 
notice that for once the Dairy Feder- 
ation lined up with the other tarm 
groups? 

Ot course, the parity battle still 
further widened the break between 
the Administration and the Farm 

Sureau. Political observers in Wash- 

ington say that Jim Patton, president 
of the Farmers Union, now has the 
greatest influence ot 
any of the farm organ 
ization leaders with 
Mr. Roosevelt. 

Since the price-con 
trol law was enacted 
last spring, many farni 
prices, notably those 
having the most direct 
effect on the cost of liv 
ing, have been permit 
ted to rise substantial- 
ly above the ceilings 
which were permitted 
by the bill. Beef cattle 
are now 137 per cent 
of parity; hogs 125 per 
cent. As the matter 
stands, the new legisla 
tion gives the Presi- 
dent less power over 
farm products that are 
unduly high in price 
than he had under the 
old price-contral law. 


Under the old iaw ke 









THE COOK Says 

THIS I¢ THE LIMIT 
FOR ONE PERSON 
FOR THE DURATION= 


Reema St Ah, 


“I’ve Got to Feed Him, Too, Y’ Know.” 
—Reg Manning in the Arizona Kepublic, 


could have reduced the price of 
beef cattle from $11.30 to $9.34 
and hogs from $14.30 to $12.60. But 
now he can’t reduce these prices low 
er than the Sept. 15 level, which for 
hogs amounts to about $1. Cattle are 
only slightly higher than Sept. 15, so 
the reduction will be negligible. 


It is evident to 
Price Control; me that from now 
Payments on price controls 
and benefit pay- 
ments will encourage the production 
of those farm products that are con- 
sidered necessary to win the war. 
Farmers who produce cotton, wheat, 
and corn, which are considered less- 
needed things, will find their prices 
curbed and the benefit payments 
smaller. But producers of meats, 
dairy products, poultry, vegetables, 
and fruits, the most-needed foods, 
will be treated liberally. both as to 
prices and Government payments. 
Southern farmers should give con- 
sideration to this fact in planning 
for 1943. Those farmers who are 
not able to get started with livestock 
on their own resources will be helped. 
Just recently Farm Security has 
halted the expansion in its rehabilita- 
tion and home ownership program. 
Funds set aside for these purposes 
will be used for loans for equipment 
and livestock, particularly to low- 
income groups. Labor shortage will 
cut food expansion on larger farms. 
The Government hopes to make up 
this expected loss by increasing food 
production by small farmers. 


Did you think the 
President correct 
in picturing farm- 
ers as a privileged 
class? Are farmers responsible tor 
the threat of inflation? It seems to 
me that the following facts and 
figures completely refute his charges: 


Farm Prices 
Not to Blame 


1. Farm prices have risen 52 per cent 
since 1910-14, while the hourly earnings 
of factory workers have climbed 348 per 
cent. 

2. From 1910 to 1940, even with Gov- 
ernment benefits included, farmers received 
14 billion dollars, or nearly a half-billion 
a year, less than they would have received 
if prices had been at parity. 

3. During 1942, salaries and wages will 
increase nearly 12 billion over 1941, while 
net farm income will climb about 2 billion 
dollars. Which represents the greater in- 
flation threat? 

4. Leon Henderson tells the nation that 
if the inclusion of (See page 65) 
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Phoenix, Ariz 























HOW COME 
($2.50 Prize) 


WHITE FOLKS? 


“Some folks think Adam and Eve was 
white folks,” said the Negro preacher. 
“Dat’s wrong. Adam and Eve was in the 


garden eatin’ the forbidden’ truit, and de 
Lawd slipped up on ’em and asked ’em 
whut dey wuz doin’, and hit skcered em 
so bad both of ’em turned white. Dat’s how 
come we is got white folks today.”—Mps, 
Opal Southerland, Mt. Pleasant, Tex. 


AN APPRAISAL OF PARENTS 
($1.50 Prize) 

“You naughty thing!” cried alittle girl who 
saw a cat carrying a kitten by the nape oj 
its neck. “You are not fit to be a mother! 
Youre hardly fit to be a tather!”—G, E. 
Brown, Rt. 2, Sarah, Miss. 


SELECTING AN OCCUPATION 
($1 Prize) 

A farmer couldn’t decide what busines 
to put his son in, so he put the boy ina 
room alone with an apple, a Bible, anda 
dollar. “Now if I find him eating the ap- 
ple,” said the father, “Vl make him 2 
farmer; if reading the Bible, a_ preacher, 
if picking up the money, a banker.” 4 
little later the boy was sitting on the Bible, 
eating the apple, and pocketing the dollar 

. and so he became a politician.—O, C. 
Chilton, Leeper, Mo. 


CONGRESSIONAL DELAYS 
Jim—I'd hate to sit down to a Thanks 
giving dinner with a lot of Congressmen. 
Jerry—Why? 
Jim—It takes them too long to pass 
things.—W. S. Lancaster, Georgia. 


ARMY NEWS 


Agricultural Teacher—what 1s a drafl 
horse? 
Bright Boy—A horse conscripted for the 


cavalry.—Ed Holmes, Jr., Georgia. 


An old colored woman had a son in th 
Navy in Honolulu not far from Pearl Hw- 
bor. 

“Where was your boy the last time you 
heard from him?” someone asked her. 

"In Hallelujah, 20 miles from the Pearl 
Gates,” she replied.—Mrs. M. E. Wicker 
North Carolina. 


Farmer Father (to soldier son on first 
leave )—When our friends ask what branch 
of the service you are in, what shall I t! 
them ? 





Soldier Son—Tell them I am in the A 
R. M. Y. now, and am going to be pro 
moted to the W. A. R. soon. M. G., Mis: 
Sissippi 

oard Member (registering Negro)- 


Pi you married, Sam? 


Sam—Yassuh. 

Board Member—Then give me the namt 
of your dependents. 

Sam—Ah ain’t got none 

Board Member—What about your wilt 
Isn't she dependent? 

Sam—Nawsuh, boss! 
er dependence in that woman! 
gan, Georgia. 


Ah can’t put a bi 
Julia H 


SUNDAY SCHOOL ERRORS 

Little Dorothy (attending Sunday scho 
for the first time)—What are they going! 
do, Mother? 

Mother—Hush, 
say their prayers. 

Dorothy—What! 
on!—Roy 


dear. They are going © 
With all their clothe 
Allen Brannon, Alabama. 


l asked Willie what the Sunday schol 
lesson was about. He said, “It was abot 
Amos, Mom, but he didn’t say a wot 
about Andy.”—Mrs. Marjorie Truitt, Nort 
Carolina. 


The teacher had told a class of five-yea" 
olds the story of the three Hebrew childre# 
Shadrach, Meshach, and Abednego. 

Mother—What did you learn toda 
Tony? 

Tony—Well, the teacher talked abot 
your shack, my shack, and a bungalow- 
Mrs. Evell Hall, Georgia. 


A DAIRY LESSON 

Country Boy—You don’t know anythin 
Why you can’t look at that cow in the p® 
ture and tell whether she’s a Jersey %' 
Guernsey. 

City Boy—Of course 1 can’t tell {ro* 
here. She’s too far away for me to s¢é i 
license.—Eleanor Robbins, South Carolit 
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VTA 


This Month, Las 


b baae prettiest cover I have ever seen on a farm 
magazine,” said many readers of last month’s 
“Southern Harvest” 
like this month’s? 

For most farmers there are few things of more 
importance this month than Mr. Butler’s warning 
(page 4) that the Government seems sure to dis- 
courage high cotton, wheat, corn, and 
similar crops but keep boosting prices for livestock 
and dairy products ... a thought which leads to the 
amusing story Dr. Hutcheson tells on page 9 about a 
Virginia farmer who plunged into producing beet 
from dairy-type steers and without half enough feed! 
He learned about stock raising “the hard way”—by 
doing nearly everything the wrong way. 


cover... and now how do you 


prices tor 


Livestock In al! the years The Progressive Farm- 
er has urged increased livestock pro 
duction, three principles have been constantly high 
lighted: x 

1. Don’t go into it, but grow into it. 

2. “Feeds and Fencing First!” 

3. If you handle livestock caretully 
an make money faster than with crops alone; if you do 
not handle them carefully and intelligently, you can lose 
money faster than with crops alone. 

Dr. Hutcheson’s rules, if carefully followed, will 
guide you right about the feeding problem, whether 
you live in Virginia, North Carolina, or South Caro- 
lina. Next month we expect a North Carolina live 
stock authority to provide further guidance for suc 

“ : ™~ ° ” 
cessful “Two-Armed Farming. 


and intelligently you 


Timber Never has there been a better time to 
make money from the timber crop than 

now and you'll find more forestry information in 
The Progressive Farmer these next twelve months 
than ever before. Wilbur O’Byrne’s hints on selling 
fuel wood (page 54) deserve especial attention in 
view of shortages of other fuels in towns and cities 
while continued high prices for timber make 





—Photo by John Kabel 


Month, and Next 


doubly important the suggestions for profitable sell- 
ing and sawing by Graber and Cooper (page 16). 


Progress Did you notice how many definitely 
progressive movements in North Caro- 
lina, South Carolina, and Virginia were discussed 


in last month’s Progressive Farmer? There was Mr. 
Jeter’s fine story of 28,000 neighborhood leaders in 
North Carolina ... Mr. Bennett’s enthusiastic report 
on South Carolina soil saving ... Dr. Tom Hutche- 
son’s “Hat's Off to Virginia Farmers” for their 1942 
crop record . . . praise for all three states for a 5 per 
cent increase in number of milk cows and heifers 
in the year ending June, 1942 .. . congratulations to 
10 South Carolina counties leading in hog market- 
ing. In this issue Mr. Arey takes up our story 
of farm progress with “Milk for Many Uses” (page 
59) while J. Eleazer, page 60, tells of South 
Carolina’s remarkable rice-growing revival. 

137 Games = And now with crops harvested and 
long evenings here, let al! the family 
take a look not only at the 137 
Farmer readers enjoy (page 66) but at the fine old 
novels and young people’s books everybody should 
read who has not already done so. And if any old 
codgers have been passing up our Progressive Farm- 
er fiction, let them start this month with Ben 
Williams’ delightful “Hot and Heavy” and 
read Uncle Gabe’s duckhunt (page 14). 


games Progressive 


Ames 
then 


Some next month’s features: a famous and beauti- 
ful painting appropriate to the Christmas season, 
“The Rest on the Flight to Egypt” hints for 
Christmas gifts, decorations, and cooking .. . favor- 
ite singers, music, hymns, etc., of Progressive 
Farmer readers .. . 4-H achievement stories for young 
folks . . . Dr. Washburn’s warning against school 
children overeating sweets . . . mistakes in marrying 
and not marrying and a fine true war story, 
“Thumbs Up, Mom.” 


songs, 
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HE EFFICIENCY of an aircraft carrier depends upon 
power—steam power to propel it, electric power 
to operate it. 


Powering these sea-going airfields is a typically 
Westinghouse kind of wartime job. It is a job that 
calls for the thousand and one different skills in 
things electrical that are second nature to West- 
inghouse. 


f 
f 
f 
¢ 
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Here is just a small part of the equipment that 
Westinghouse has designed and built especially to 
make American carriers outstanding engines of 
destruction: 


as ame) @ «4 


* Steam turbines, compact in size, yet so powerful 
they drive our new carriers faster than any 
enemy carrier afloat. 


* Elevators big enough to hold a bomber, fast 
enough to deliver a plane to the deck with min- 
imum delay. 


Pa a aa oe ee ae 


* Generators on each ship capable of producing | q . at : Be j | | 
enough electric power to light a city the size os es 
of Seattle. 


* Intricate radio equipment specially designed Y 3 $ 
to stand up under the shock of battle. ie 2 < ee 4 | 


* Hundreds of different types of instruments that 2 se | 
put nearly every operation of offense and de- 
fense under finger-tip control. 


Westinghouse “know how” is being applied—not 
only to aircraft carriers—but to nearly every type of 
ship in our Navy. 

In this, as in all phases of Westinghouse wartime 
activity, the long-range work of our Research and 
Engineering Laboratories has played a significant 
part. Discoveries in many fields—in electronics, 
physics, chemistry, mechanical and electrical en- 
gineering—are now bearing fruit in the production 
of better and more powerful weapons of war. 


Many of these discoveries, we believe, will some- 
day help to make a better peacetime world. 


This advertisement has been reviewed by Government 
authorities and contains no information of military 
value to the enemy. 


We stinghouse 


- «+ making Electricity work for Victory 


Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Co., Pittsburgh,Pa. 4 
Plants in 25 cities; offices everywhere. 
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THE 


Labor Needed for 
the War Effort 





Already there are reports of crop losses, 
the sale of livestock and even of farms 
because of an acute farm labor short- 
age. The old folks who are left on 
farms as the young men are drafted into, or volunteer for the armed 
forces, or leave the home place for a $4-a-day job in war industries are 
finding it impossible to do the thousand-and-one things that have to be 
done on the farm. It makes us wonder what is going to happen to farm 
production when the military forces carry through their very evident pur- 
pose of drafting the 18- and 19-year-old boys. 

We are wondering if the Generals and Admirals ever give any serious 
thought to the work that must be done on the farms in order to feed 
and clothe the Army and Navy. Lots of them seem to believe that all 
that is necessary to obtain the U. S. agricultural production needed for the 
United Nations to win the war is to wave a magic wand over the land, 
and lo and behold! crops grow and harvest themselves. Agricultural 
leaders should not hesitate to impress on the “powers that be” the im- 
portance of holding these 18- and 19-year-old boys on the farm for the sake 
of the war effort itself. With a large per cent of the young men gone, it 
is up to the old folks and the ‘teen-age boys and girls to plant and harvest 
the crops. Draft these boys and the farm labor situation—which means 
in turn the food and oil situation of all the United Nations—will indeed 
become desperate. 

Of course what we are concerned about here is the necessity for keep- 
ing enough workers on the farm to produce the food needed “to win the 
war and write the peace.” Drafting married men with dependents who 
are engaged in whole-time farm work will cripple production for war 
needs just as seriously as drafting an equal number of ‘teen-age boys. The 
war situation calls for enough workers to provide food and feed . . . and 
then seeing to it that such labor works with maximum hours, skill, and 
intelligence so American agriculture in 1943 may duplicate the mag- 
nificent 1942 record, “Something to Crow About,” illustrated on this page. 


Every man, woman or child interested 
in the background causes and probable 
future consequences of this war should 
read every word of our interview with 
Dr. James L. Godfrey on pages 8 and 26. 


A War for Freedom 
and Survival 


Especially important, it seems to us, is Dr. Godfrey’s emphasis on 
the double-barreled Atlantic-Pacific threat to America which has existed 
ever since 1910. By that date the two most warlike nations (Germany, 
Japan) of the two most populous continents (Europe, Asia) had each be- 
gun definite plans for continental domination and definite dreams of later 
world-mastery. Germany long before . 
had defeated and humbled its most SOMETHING TO 
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-to offer the soundest program for white and colored races in our South- 
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DECORATION BY GRANV 


VIEWPOINT 


gain our lost freedom. So no matter how much we may dislike some incon- 
venience or slight hardship caused by America’s present war effort. or even 
the real injustices that are bound to creep in here and there, let’s always 7 
remember this fact: These small troubles are “not a drop in the bucket” 
compared to the brutal Gestapo-controlled slavery we shall suffer if we 
neglect or delay doing all the things—farm production, war work, Bond 
buying, etc. —that are necessary to win this war—and to win it on time. 


ILLE BRUCE, 















































Ever since reports of racial tension here 
and there in the South began drifting in to 
us, we have been thinking of writing a 
little platform for racial peace. Our final 
conclusion, however, is that-nobody is ever likely to cover the whole sub- 
ject more satisfactorily in a single paragraph than did Governor Charles 
B. Aycock of North Carolina 41 years ago. In an address delivered to 
North Carolina Negroes at the opening of their 1901 State Fair he said: 


A Platform for 
Racial Peace 





No thoughtful, conservative, and upright Southerner has for your race aught but 
the kindest feelings, and we are all willing and anxious to see you grow into the 
highest citizenship of which you are capable, and we are willing to give our energies 
and best thought to aid you. . . . But to do this it is absolutely necessary that each 
race should remain distinct, and have a society ,of its own. Inside of your own race 
you can grow as large and broad and high as God permits, with the aid, the sympathy, 
and the encouragement of your whjte neighbors. If you can equal the white race in 
achievement, in scholarship, in literature, in art, in industry, in commerce, you 
will find no generous-minded white man who will stand in your way; but all of them 
in the South will insist that you accomplish this high end without social inter- 
mingling. This is well for you; it is well for us; it is necessary for the peace of our section. 


Forty-one years after these words were uttered, they still seem to us 


ern country—mutual respect, good will, friendship, and cooperation at 
all times, but with definitely separate and distinct social life. 


The coming of long fall and winter 
nights reminds us of a noted lecture 
by Patrick Henry Winston on “How 
to Enjoy Life” which began some- 
what as follows: “Life is divided into three parts. You work 8 hours. 
You have 8 hours for recreation, eating, study, and worship. Finally, you 
have 8 hours for sleep—and so if you have a good bed, one-third of your 
life is taken care of to begin with.” We might add that if a man has 
work that is useful and that he makes interesting by constantly trying to 
do it better and better, another third is taken care of. All of which brings 
us to the final third of our daily living—that relating to recreation, study, 
and worship—in which connection there’s a world of helpful suggestions 
for you in “Favorite Books, Art, and Games” on page 66. 

Then there’s reading—the most de- 
pendable, helpful, and delightful of all 


Games and Books 
for Winter Evenings 


CROW ABOUT! 





powerful rival on the European conti- 
nent, France, and had fast outstripped 
France in population and_ military 
strength. Hence Germany began its 
deep-laid scheme to dominate Europe, 
the most highly developed continent on 
earth — and thus overmaster England 
and start toward world-mastery. Mean- 
while militaristic Japan had defeated 
and humbled both the two most pow- 
erful nations on the continent of Asia— 
China in 1895 and Russia in 1905. 
Hence Japan began definite plans to 
dominate Asia, the most populous con 
tinent on earth ... and began definite 
dreams of ultimate world-mastery. 





Having refused to join the League 
of Nations (or even the World Court) 
to prevent this war, we must now win 
it by “blood, tears, toil, and sweat.” It 
is indeed, as Dr. Godfrey makes clear, 
a “War for Survival.” For if ever 
Germany and Japan win world-mastery. 
make sure they will take no chance on 
earth of ever losing it. Every soldier 
and every arsenal in America and Eng 
land will be disarmed and kept dis- 
armed . . . while German-concentrated 
tanks, planes, poison gas, Gestapos, and 
firing-squads suppress all efforts to re- 
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single forms of indoor recreation. Why 
not check with the family on the books 
our readers have enjoyed most .. . and 
see how many you have not yet enjoy- 
ed . . . how many of the 137 favorite 
games your family might benefit by 


playing? 
A Doctor 
on Alcohol 
















We are glad that 
Dr. Elmer L. Sev- 
ringhaus (page 
6); tetie-our 
younger readers what medical science 
has to say about the nature of alcohol. 
We should also like for both our young- 
er and older readers to weigh carefully 
phrase by phrase and word by word 
what Dr. Sevringhaus says by way of 
summing up all the known facts about 
alcohol and the final conclusion to which 
these facts have driven him: 

Because alcohol always depresses . . . be-* 
cause it depresses the highest powers first . . . 
because it robs the drinker of his self-control 
and leads him to drink more and more 
because drinking is apt to lead to other 
excesses and misconduct . . . because habitual 
drinking too frequently leads to disease . . 
and because the example of even the “moderate 
drinker” may lead others to drunkenness— 
because of all these things the only safe rule 
for self-control is to abstain from a poison 
which is apt to bring disaster. 
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@ We have chosen November as 


the month to put before readers 
this astoundingly clear analy- 
sis of the fundamental issues of 
this war. ... November because 
it is the anniversary of one fu- 
tile war—and this one must not 
be futile... . November because 
it is a month in which to thank 
God for freedom and America 
—and neither Freedom nor the 
America we know and love will 
survive if Hitler and Japan win 
the world-mastery for which 
they plot and fight. 


HAT’S the most impressive 

and illuminating address on 

war issues I have heard since 
the war began!” 

So men were saying the other day 
when Dr. James L. Godfrey finished 
a calm, factual, non-emotional rcview 
of World War II, its historic causes 
and probable consequences .. . and 
we agreed with the statement. We 
agreed because Dr. Godfrey had stat- 
ed more clearly and plainly than al 
most anybody else the seven basic 
background facts that every Ameri 
can should know about, as shown 
elsewhere on this page. 

And because Dr. Godfrey combin. 
ed a profound knowledge of history 
with simple, cornfield language, we 
asked him to review and summarize 
his most important conclusions for 
this issue of The Progressive Farmer 


“To begin with,” 
Oceans Unite, we said to Dr. 
Not Divide Godfrey, “you 
deny that our . >- 
called ‘isolation,’ our long distance 


Standing 
guard, he scans 
the skies for 
“mechanized 
vultures’? —en- 
emy planes. 


trom Europe, was mainly what pro- 
tected America. That is not so, you 
say.” 

“Of course it is not so. We were 
not isolated even in the Revolution- 
ary War, tor it was with the aid of 
France and other countries that our 
indepeudence was achieved. Even 
after achieving independence in 
1781, or even 100 years ago, America 
was a weak nation. How did we es- 
cape being conquered by some nation 
or group of nations more powerful 
than ours? That we were permitted 
to do this is one of the miracles of 
the nineteenth century. Why was 
this? Most Americans assumed that 
3,000 miles of the Atlantic formed a 
bulwark that no enemy could success- 
fully cross. They forgot that water 
has always acted more often as a Aigh- 
way that joins lands than as a barrier 
to separate lands. 


“No, the true explanation of why 
America was left undisputed to be- 
come a great nation is that while we 
were weak, Europe was divided. 


1. How England’s internation- 
al policies safeguarded America 
for 100 years. | 

2. Germany’s long-planned de- 
termination to dominate Europe 
—our “threat from the Atlantic.” 


3. Japan’s long-planned de- 
termination to dominate Asia— 
“our threat from the Pacific.” 


4. The double threat to Ameri- 
ean safety from the union of 
these two forces. 

5. The “Heartland Rhine-to- 
Volga Program” of Nazi Ger- 
many based on the principle that 
“who dominates this Heartland 
dominates Earope; who domi- 
nates Europe dominates the 


WAR Means to YOU 


Different From All Previous Wars, It Involves Real 
World-Mastery and Your Personal Freedom 


An Interview With 


DR. JAMES L. GODFREY 


Department of European History, University of North Carolina 


During most of this time no country 
in Europe could have attacked us 
without being in turn attacked by 
some rival neighbor. 


“Nor was this di- 
English Policy vision of power an 
Protected Us accident. One 

country, England, 
based her foreign policy upon its 
maintenance. The usual name given 
to the policy is ‘balance of power.’ 
But division of power conveys a more 
accurate idea of what is involved. 
Shortly after 1500, England realized 
that her safety depended on a divi- 
sion of power on the continent of Eu- 
rope—that if continental Europe 
ever fell under the control of one 
powerful nation, the English Chan- 
nel would+soon be crossed and Eng- 
land conquered. England’s great fear, 
then, had been the rise of a dominant 
power in Europe. To prevent this 
she fought for 23 years against Napo- 
leon and his efforts to bring Europe 
under his control. It was largely to 
prevent this that England fought 
against Germany in 1914 and again 
in 1939. Until we have some Federa- 
tion of Nations to prevent wars of 
conquest, England, a tiny island at 
the doorstep of Europe, will have to 
fight against any country that threat- 
ens to become master of Europe. Her 
safety depends on it.” 


“Of course,” we 
interposed, “it is 
easy to sec why 
England had to 
support a balance of power, (or divi- 
sion of power, as you call it) in Eu- 
rope. But few Americans have real- 
izede that England in fighting for 
herself against a dominated Europe 
was also fighting for us.” 


England’s 
Dual Fight 


“Exactly,” answered Dr. Godfrey. 
“And yet our position is much like 
England’s. We are of course farther 
from the source of danger than Eng- 
land. But if all Europe were organ- 
ized under one control, first Eng- 
land and then the United States 
would face the flood of Europe’s 
combined manpower, resources, and 
efficiency. Even the most stout-heart- 


World-Island (Europe, Asia, Afri- 
ca); who dominates the World- 
Island dominates the world,” 


6. Beeause of this Nazi at- 
tempt at world-mastery and the 
possibility the new Machine Age 
offers for making such world- 
domination a ngs % this World 
War differs from all other wars, 
For America it is indeed a “War 
for Survival,” as President Roose- 
velt. has called it . . . and for 
each American, a war for the 
survival of our personal freedom. 

7. Hf we. survive, the world 
must be organized for perma- 
nent world peace through the pol- 
icies of the “Four Freedoms” and 
the Atlantic Charter. 


ed must admit that these would be 
more than a match for us.” 

“The main thing you would like 
for Americans to realize now,” we 
said to Dr. Godfrey, “is that instead 
of thinking that the Atlantic was an 
ocean safely separating us from Eu- 
rope, we should have realized that 
it was an ocean-highway leading to 
America ... and that instead of the 
Pacific safely separating us from Ja- 
pan, it is an ocean highway from 
Japan to America—and v.ce-versa?” 


“Exactly. England 
not only had pro- 
tected America 
from Europe by 
England’s ‘balance of power’ policy 
but by specifically supporting our 
Monroe Doctrine. Thus what gave 
America safety in the 19th century 
had been England’s European policy 
—the ‘balance of power’ doctrine and 
her New World policy—support of 
the Monroe Doctrine. And _ with 
friendly England’s mastery of the 
seas in addition to our own strength 
and wealth, we felt safe from our 
Atlantic side and from our Pacific 
side. 

“By 1910, however, great changes 
little noticed in America had come 
about. Germany, newly consolidated 
under the leadership of Prussia and 
gaining steadily over rival France, 
represented through location, indus- 
trialization, population, and military 
tradition the strongest power that 
had appeared in Europe. Similarly, 
a powerful, militarized Japan had 
defeated Russia in 1904-05 and with 
growing naval and military power 
was becoming a threat to us from the 
Pacific. Both nations became war- 
mad in their settled determination 
to dominate their respective conti- 
nents and aspired to world domina- 
tion itself. 


War-Mad 
Powers 


“Two great ques- 
Double Threat tion: thus began 
to America calling for answer, 
as follows: 

“Could England still preserve the ‘divi- 
sion of power’ on the continent against a 
possible attempt at domination by Ger- 
many? ‘ 

“What influence on the security of this 
country would be exercised by the rise of 
Japan as a Great Power? 

“Not only were we now in danger 
from the Pacific as well as the Atlan- 
tic, but greater still, the danger that 
the attack from the two oceans might 
come at the same time. Because of 
our indifference, our refusal to coop- 
erate with the League and World 
Court to preserve world peace and 
curb aggressor-nations, and our false 
belief and trust in a two-ocean pro- 
tected ‘isolation,’ this is now precise- 
ly what has come to pass.” 

“What is this Hit- 
ler doctrine of 
world-domination 
through domina- 
tion of ‘the Heartland’ (See page 26) 


The Final 
Issue 
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@ Last month we summarized 
the main reasons for The Pro- 
gressive Farmer’s long-time 
campaign for ‘‘Two-Armed 
Farming” by increasing animal 
production in the South—with 
“Feeds and Fencing First.” 
Sending an advance copy to Dr. 
T. B. Hutcheson we asked him 
to stress the most important 
feed production policies need- 
ed to practice to make livestock 
pay—lessons which one farmer 
learned “the hard way!” 


‘HE Progressive Farmer’s ap- 

peal for “Two-Armed Farm- 

ing,” first of all suggests the 
thought that the Bible injunction, 
“Let not thy left hand know what 
thy right hand doeth,” does not ap- 
ply in this case. In fact, it is hard to 
be successful with a system of farm- 
ing that involves both crops and live- 
stock, unless they are coordinated so 
each supports the other. It is also 
extremely risky to go into livestock 
production without adequate thought 
and preparation. 


When this question is brought up, 
it usually brings to mind an experi- 
ence of a friend who had been a 
“crops farmer” all of his life, except 
for a few nondescript cows. These 
cows were able to live through the 
winter and get to wild onions and 
burnt-off broomsedge in the spring 
by cleaning up the mangers after the 
mules, hanging around the straw- 
stack and stripping the cornstalks 
left in the fields. 

In relating his experience, this 
farmer said, “Since these cows cost 
me nothing, 
brought me a caif 
each spring, gave 
enough milk to 
supply my family 
through the sum- 
mer, and produced 
enough manure 
for the garden, I 
decided that all I needed to make 
some money and make my farm rich, 
was to buy more cattle. So I bought 
a carload of grade Jersey steers and 
turned them loose with the cows. 
All went well until about Christmas; 
but by that time, the strawstacks 
were eaten up, the cornstalks had 
been licked slick, and both the milk 
cows and “beef’ steers were lowing 
for more!” 





In order to keep 
Cost Tops all of the stock 
Returns alive, this farmer 

had to buy feed the 
rest of the winter at a cost that was 
more than he got for such poorly 
handled steers when they were sold. 
Another point of discouragement was 
that when the dairy-type steers final- 
ly got to grass, most of their growth 
seemed to be in their horns and 
bellies, with very little in the high- 
priced sections of the carcass. 

This man afterwards became a 
successful livestock producer, and 
states that this first experience was 
worth many dollars to him, as it 
taught once and for all two lessons 
that every beginner with livestock 
needs to learn: (1) that animals only 
pay for what they eat, and (2) only 
good animals can pay for high-priced 
feeds. We therefore believes that in 

























Only With Cheap and Abundant Feed 
Production Will Livestock Pay 


By T. B. HUTCHESON 


Agronomist, V. P. 1. 


making livestock the left arm of 
Southern agriculture, it will be best 
to grow into the livestock business 
rather than to abruptly go into it. 


Most farm management records 
show that some combination of crops 
and livestock pays better than either 
alone. This is because (1) livestock 
can utilize lands not suited to crops, 
(2) can consume unusable crop resi- 
dues, and (3) give a more even dis- 
tribution of home and hired labor. 


One false idea that 
Livestock, is rather prevalent 
Soil Fertility in the South is 

that livestock pro- 
duction improves land. A more cor- 
rect statement would be this—that 
lands deteriorate more rapidly under 
“crops farming” than under live- 
stock systems. Unless purchased 
feeds are brought in, the sum total 
of the plant food on the farm cannot 
be increased by livestock, as they only 
consume feeds that come from the 
soil, and there is an actual loss of 
some plant food when the animals 
or their products are sent to market. 
Dairy and poultry farms usually im 
prove quite rapidly because of the 
plant food that is contained in the 
bought feeds. On the other hand, 
livestock farms producing meat ani- 
mals will usually become poorer 


from year to year unless considerable . 


fertilizer is purchased, as on such 
farms, the plant food bought in pur- 
chased feeds is less than that removed 
in animal products. 


One far-reaching 
advantage offered 
by livestock pro- 
duction as com- 
pared with crops production, how- 
ever, is in the matter of soil erosion. 
Lands of course lose fertility very 
much faster in clean-culture row 
crops like cotton or tobacco than in 
the hay and pasture crops which live- 
stock production so largely require. 


Probably the most important con- 


Advantage 
of Livestock 





sideration in profitable production of 
animals is the production of pastures, 
roughage, and grains for them. Ani- 
mal projects seldom pay, except un- 
der special conditions, when any con- 
siderable portion of the feed con- 
sumed has to be purchased. Of 
course, certain supplements necessary 
for balanced rations may be bought, 
but the bulk of the feed must be 
grown at home. Under average con- 
ditions it is also hard to make much 
profit from animals unless they 
harvest considerable quantities of 
their own feed from pastures. 


Two questions 
Feed Per. asked by every 
“Animal Unit” thoughtful farmer 

who thinks of in- 
creasing livestock production are: 
“How much feed should I produce 
for each animal? How many acres 
are usually needed to provide the 


‘feed for each animal?” 


To answer these questions of 
course we must first of all recognize 
that there are big animals and little 
animals, animals which require a lot 
of feed and animals which require 
very little. Hence the first thing to 
do is to get our problem analyzed in 
terms of “animal units.” A cow, 
steer, bull, or horse weighing 1,000 
pounds is called an “animal unit.” 
The average young animal on the 
farm is usually considered a “half- 
animal unit,” as they consume about 
one-half as much as a mature animal. 
For convenience in figuring feed re- 
quirements, all the animals on the 
farm may be converted into animal 
units, by saying that each “animal 
unit” may consist of— 


—1 1,000-pound animal —7 sheep 
—2 calves —100 hens 
—2 colts —14 lambs 
—5 hogs —10 pigs 


Now let us see 
how much acreage 
and how much 
feed (under aver- 
age conditions) we shall need per 


4 Acres Per 
Animal Unit 





animal unit. A mature 1,000-pound 
cow, steer, or other “animal unit” 
will require from 2 to 5 acres of pas- 
turage to provide roughage for the 
summer months plus | to 2 acres of 
cultivated land to grow the neces- 
sary winter feeds, making it neces- 
sary to have from 3 to 7 acres avail- 
able for each animal unit kept. Stock- 
ing heavier than one animal unit for 
each 4 acres in pasture and feeds is 
usually unsafe. With 4 acres of good 
land per animal unit, there may be 
a surplus of feeds in good years, but 
it may always be carried over or sold 
to less provident neighbors. 


The winter feed needs of produc- 
ing dairy cows are usually given as— 
—3 tons silage 
—1 ton other roughage 


—I1 ton grain feed 


When no silage is available, at 
least 2 tons of legume hay per cow is 
desirable. Beef animals kept during 
winter for fattening and growth dur- 
ing the summer require less grain 
and may get through with less leg- 
ume hay and no silage. However, 
mature cattle require a minimum of 
15 pounds of dry matter in roughage 
of some kind daily in order to main- 
tain their weights. 


In preparing for 


Four More animals, there are 
Precautions four other general 


rules that must be 
observed for success, as follows: 

1. The best and smoothest \and 
should be kept for crops, and the 
rough and steep land should be used 
for pastures. This is not because 
good lands will not produce good 
pastures, but because rough and steep 
land cannot be cultivated without 
erosion-loss and increased cost. 


2. There must be at least some 
permanent pasture that is not broken 
except in cases of extreme emer- 
gency. 

3. Crops grown tor winter cover 
should be utilized for pasture as 
much as possible. 

4. Make crop rotations fit the needs 
of the animals to be kept. 


In a future article we hope to dis- 
cuss feed rotations for cash crop 
farms and the fertilization and man- 
agement of pastures. 


@ Ben Ames Williams, Mississippi-born, now 


lives in Maine. Everybody will enjoy this 
story of his adopted state, and especially the 
“hot 


Mary Ames and Dan Stebbins . . 


and heavy” arguments of forthright 
each in 
love with the other but each about as stub- 
born as the good ship “Nancy,” which Mary’s 
grandfather, Jonathan Ames, had built and 
Dan’s father and grandfather had operated. 
\ } first quarrel early—when he was three years 
; old and she was two. And they had seldom 
spent an hour together since without a few harsh 
words. . 

This morning, lying on a piece of sail-cloth spread 
on the end of the wharf that ran out from the Ames 
shipyard, relishing the warm April sun, Mary re- 
membered some of those many quarrels and smiled 
contentedly. Once upon a time the shipyard had 
been a busy place. Now, except for a brief activity 
during the first World War, the shipyard had been al- 
most completely idle since the turn of the century. 
The glory of Bangor River was departed now, and 
the day of wooden ships was done. 

Old Jonathan Ames, who had been the owner 
and master of the yard for sixty years, came strolling 
out the long wharf to join his granddaughter. She 
looked up at him under the arm that shadowed her 
eyes and smiled comfortably as Jonathan said: 

“Woke you up, did I?” 

“No, I was just lying here thinking.” 

“Well, you got a good day for it!” he comment- 
ed. A warm persisting rain had passed in the night, 
and the sun now was steady and fine. In gardens 
here and there the first daffodils were blooming, 
and a pale green promise touched the lawns. 


ARY AMES and Dan Stebbins had had their 


“I was thinking about Dan,” she explained. 
“He’s coming down from Orono to see Mr. Wingate 
at the bank today, about his father’s estate.” Captain 
Stebbins had died less than two weeks before. “And 
then he’s coming to see us.” Her eyes were smiling. 
‘You know something, Grandpa?” she demanded. 












TF Wan 


Mary said furiously: “A hand? Why if you 
were drowning I’d throw you the anchor!” 


By BEN AMES WILLIAMS 


He lighted his pipe. “Why, I know a plenty if 
it comes to that.” he assured her. “What’s this I’m 
supposed to know now ?” 

“I’ve just fouhd it out myself,” she confessed. 
“Just since Cap'n Stebbins died. Dan and I are in 
love with each other!” 

“No!” His tone suggested a vast astonishment. 
“After the way you've fit ever since you were 
babies?” p 

“Yes, we are.” 

“Well,” he decided, “I guess’t I ain’t as surprised 
as you might think. Dan’s all right, Mary, if he 1s a 
Stebbins. “Course, he’s’ stubborn; but there’s some 
stubborn blood in the Ameses, too. You and him 
have always fit like a cat and a dog, but far as I ever 
see, you've held your end up.” He asked: “Dan 
know about this too, does he?” 

“No,” she confessed. “I haven’t told him.” 

“Well,” he drawled, “I guess you get him backed 
into a corner and you can explain it to him.” He 
asked teasingly: “Want I should put in a good 
word for you?” 

“Grandpa, if you do! If you ever as much 
eee 
A moment later Dan was here; and a moment 
after that, their greetings done, he said: 

“Well, I’ve been talking to Mr. Wingate. There’s 
a job waiting for me in the bank as soon as I gradu- 
ate.” That would be in June. 

Mary echoed in a slow surprise: “The bank?” 
Then she asked: “But what about the good ship 
Nancy?” Dan’s father—and his grandfather and 
his great-grandfather — had owned the Nancy 
schooner and captained her ever since old Jonathan 
built her here in the yard so long ago: and Dan him- 
self had served on her during his college vacations. 
“Somebody’s got to take her.” 

Dan shook his head. “I’m through with the 
Nancy,” he said slowly. ‘“She’s always in trouble.” 

Mary asked resentfully: “Why’s a ship always a 
she—and ‘specially when you’re mad at her?” 

Dan lay down beside her, flat on his back, relax- 
ed in the sun. “Because ships are as cranky as 


ILLUSTRATED-BY E. F. WARD 


women,” he assured her. “The Nancy’s always 
sulking, like a woman with a headache.” 

She said sharply: “It'd give any woman a head- 
ache to try to get along with Stebbinses as long as 
she has.” 

He grinned, and she demanded: “What are you 
laughing at?” 

“Atus,” he said. “Quarreling again, the minute 
we get together.” 

“We always do,” she reminded him. “But Dan, 
what will you do with the Nancy?” 

“Junk her!” he said vengefully. “Or run her 
ashore somewhere and leave her to rot.” He ex- 
plained, looking up at Jonathan: “You see, Father 
didn’t leave much. I always thought we had enough 
to get along, but it turns out he mortgaged the house 
to put me through college, and the Nancy was all 
else he had.” He added ruefully: “I'll have to puta 
second mortgage on the house to pay his funeral 
expenses. So I’ve got to go to work and start earn- 
ing some money.” 

“You can earn money with the Nancy,” Mary 
urged. “Your folks always did.” 

“I’m not going to try,” Dan assured her. “And 
she’s not worth anything.” 

“I should think with the war, somebody might 
want her pretty soon, the way people wanted wooden 
ships last time,” she argued. 

But Dan smiled at her innocence and assured her 
that no one would ever buy an old schooner that was 
ready to fall to pieces. “I'll keep her pumped out so 
she won’t sink at her anchorage,” he said. “But if 
someone doesn’t take her off my hands this summer, 
I'll junk her in the fall.” 

Mary looked at her grandfather, appealing to 
him for support in this contention, and Jonathan 
cleared his throat suddenly and said: “Dan, it might 
be a good idea to bring the old schooner up to the 
yard here, let me look her over, see what she needs 
to put her in shape.” 

Dan grinned. “I'd hate to try to bring her up 
Bangor River under sail.” The Nancy was lying i” 
Stockton harbor. “She’s cranky as a balky horse.” 

Jonathan chuckled. “Don’t I know.” He 
filled his pipe again and lighted it (See page 32) 
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means 
4é 4@ 
home ruler 





. means 
healthy, robust 






Conran 


E means 
e . e 
having much hair 
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WHAT’S IN A NAME? 





“ a (ae 


4a 4e 
means a healer 
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EA 


is a trade mark name 






It stands for antiknock fluid made 
only by the Ethyl Corporation. Oil 
companies put Ethyl fluid into gas- 
oline to prevent knocking. 


The Ethyl trade mark emblem 
on a gasoline pump means that 
Ethyl fluid has been put into high 
quality gasoline and the gasoline 
sold from that pump can be 

* called “Ethyl.” 
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WHAT DOES YOUR NAME MEAN? -[ 












The meanings and origins of over goo masculine 
and feminine names are given in the fascinat- 
ing illustrated booklet, “What's in a Name?” 
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“Teaneseal VDrath certainly 
Ives up To ls repilaion /: 

























































































...says Tellis J. Roy, well-known farmer of Hessmer, Louisiana 


IN HIS COMMUNITY Mr. Roy is highly respected for the 
common-sense way he operates his farm. He protects his income by 
diversifying his activities with beans, potatoes, corn, cotton, hay 
crops and liv estock. And he shelters his cattle, tools, grain and feed 
with a soundly built barn, roofed with Tenneseal. Tellis Roy says, 
“When I built my large barn, I wanted to cover it with a depend: able 
leakproof roof to protect my hay, corn and seed. Nearly everyone 
around here uses Tenneseal V-Drain, and they told me of its sure 
leakproof protection. It has certainly lived up to its reputation, for it 
has not leaked a drop and has given my barn protection I can rely on. 
It is easy to apply, if you follow the simple directions on the sheet.” 
Below, Mr. Roy points out the Tenneseal features that make this 
roofing a match for the worst weather. 


1. TRIPLE CROSS CRIMP 
— Three strong crimps at 
the end of each sheet block 


2. THE PRESSURE LIP — 

Here's another reason why 

water can't seep in between 

= overlapping sheets. This 

_—— Sv N slight depression in the 

BEFORE GANIRE = fear ONS lower end of the sheet in- 
— sures a snug pressure fit. 


seepage and keep rain from 
being blown or drawn under 
the end laps. 


3. THE TENSION CURVE—Oniy Tenneseal sheets 4. THE V-DRAIN—This feature is sure protection 
are designed with this slight curve, that makes the against leaks at the side laps. Any rain that might 
sheet fit tight and flat against the roof decking be blown or drawn under the laps is caught in the 
after it's nailed down. big “‘V"’ and drained off. 





Products that bear the U-S-S trade- 
mark are made of high-quality steel. 
They are products in which you can 
have the greatest confidence. 





ROOFING 4ND SIDING SHEETS 
AMERICA| FENCE AND POSTS 
AMERICAK LAWN FENCE 
GATES AND FITTINGS 
AMERICAN BARBED WIRE 


HEX-CEL POULTRY NETTING The war program has first call on 
BANNER POULTRY FENCE every pound of steel we make. 
PROTECTOR POULTRY FENCE This means only limited quanti- 
BLUE BONNET BALE TIES ties of Tenneseal V-Drain Roof- 
MAILS, TACKS AND STAPLES ing are available today. So you 


can help yourself amd your coun- 
try by making your roofs last for 
TENNESSEE COAL, IRON & R. R. COMPANY 
Birmingham, Alabama 


the duration—and investing your 
money in War Bonds. These bonds 
United States Steel Export Company, New York 


will come in mighty handy when 
the war is won and your need for 
Tenneseal V-Drain Roofing is 
much greater than it is today. 
























































IRST of all on this month’s 

Honor Roll we place Hon. James 
F. Byrnes of South Carolina, just 
withdrawn from the United States 
Supreme Court to serve America in 
a still more important capacity in this 
time of national crisis—as the na- 
tion’s wartime “Director of Economic 
Stabilization.” All South. Carolina 
is proud of this distinguished son 
who has served as Congressman, 
Senator, and Supreme Court Justice 

. and who feels a little nearer to 
The Progressive 
Farmer because. he 
was once a Carolina 
country editor, edit- 
ing the Aiken Jour. 
nal and Review 
1903-07! His record 
in Congress was 
such that American 
agriculture knows 
it will have from 
him an_ intelligent 
understanding of its 
problems (which i 
so often fails to re- 
ceive) and then a 
square deal (which 
is all it wants). Hats 
off to Stabilizer 


—Harris and Ewing Photo. 


James F. Byrnes, Director 
of Economic 










Byrnes as he assumes his new duties! 
—John B. Gordon, \ong advertis. 
ing manager and editorial assistant 
at our Raleigh office just promoted 
to a more responsible position in our 
New York organization . . . and 
William D. Poe who succeeds Mr. 
Gordon in our Raleigh office. Mr. 
Gordon is a native of Guilfora Coun- 
ty, a son of the late Dr. J. R. Gordon 
and a graduate of N. C. State. Mr. 
Poe is a son of Editor Clarence Poe 
and was educated at N. C. State and 
the University of 
North Carolina at 
Chapel 
—Mr je 
hieehin st Wake 
County, Mrs. Edi- 
son Davenport, 
Washington Coun- 
ty, and Mrs. J. C. 
Barber, Rowan 
County, three farm 
women who made 
talks at the recent 
Farm Bureau meet- 
ing in Raleigh so 
excellent that we 
should like to see all 
three of them in the 
next Legislature. 


Stabilization. 


Leave a Memorial of Benefit 


OR many years The Progressiv: 

Farmer has urged readers to 
plant trees, shrubs, and bulbs and so 
“Leave a Memorial of Beauty After 
You.” That is a good idea and that 
I try to practice it is shown by the 
fact that I now have the following 
flowers growing in my yard: yellow 
jessamine, crape myrtle, roses, vio- 
lets, four-o’clocks. marigolds, zin- 
nias, bridal wreath, wistaria, golden- 
bell, jonquils, cosmos, cannas, gladi- 
oli, white primrose, chrysanthe- 
mums, white honeysuckle. 

But along with leaving “A Memo- 
rial of Beauty,” why not go further? 
Why not also leave “A Memorial of 
Benefit”? That is what I am trying 
to do and so far it has not been ex- 
pensive. The incomplete list con- 
sists of— 

—Strawberries, enough for a _ family 
of 14; 2 

—4 pomegranate bushes now bearing 


and adding beauty to surroundings; 

—1l pear tree: 

—-Several apple trees; 

—Many peach trees; 

—4 large fig bushes; 

—3 bunch grapevines; 

—2 brown Scuppernong vines; 

—2 black Scuppernong vines; 

—2 black walnut trees bearing; 

—1 large seedless wild persimmon; 

—Lowbush blackberries. 

We came to this farm ten years 
ago. The orchard then consisted of 3 
peach trees, nothing more. Nut one 
wild persimmon or cherry was on 
the place. We have kept woods fires 
out and consequently now enjoy 
hickory nuts, persimmons, blackber- 
ries, and huckleberries. 

Mrs. H. C. Eagerton, 
Sumter County, S.C. 

Editor’s Note.—\t would surprise most 
readers to get a nursery catalog and find out 
how cheaply any farm family can have all 
the fruit, grapes, and berries listed by Mrs. 
Eagerton. Why not ask a few nurserymen 
tor catalogs and find out? 


Vote on. Constitutional Amendments 


LL North Carolina voters, men 

and women, are called on to 
vote this year for or against two Con- 
stitutional Amendments. 

1. About Amendment No. 1 to 
abolish the present State Board of 
Education, and set up a new board on 
which there will be majority control 
by men “experienced in business and 
finance” rather than education, there 
is a sharp difference of opinion. Its 
supporters admit it is not perfect but 
say it definitely betters the present 
condition whereby state officials too 
largely influence the selection of text 
books, etc. Its opponents say that in 
a democracy the contro] of schools, 
teachers, and textbooks by a Board 
which, as Governor Broughton says, 
“will administer every phase of the 


public school system of North Caro- 
lina,” should not be specifically left 
predominantly to “men trained and 
experienced in business and finance,” 
which future governors and courts 
might interpret to mean chiefly bank- 
ers and capitalists . . . and hence that 
citizens should vote against the pres- 
ent amendment and demand that the 
next General Assembly submit in- 
stead a new and better Amendment 
providing for better representation 
of educators, farmers, laborers, and 
professional men on the Board. 

As for Amendment No. 2 1 
lating to Solicitorial Districts, every: 
body’ is urged to vote for it as it will 
reduce the number of officeholders 
without injuring the business of the 
state. 
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“Oh Tom, if you’d only 
fixed it last fall we wouldn’t 
he in this fix now!’’ 


Next spring, when every working ma- 
chine will be worth its weight in gold, 
DON’T be caught unprepared. This 
fall and winter every farm equipment 
dealer will be swamped with service de- 
mands. It will be first-come first-served, 
and, as the expression goes, “the devil 
take the hindmost.” 

Pledge your working tools to Victory 
by signing up with your implement 
dealer now. Get in line—to make sure 
that every machine and tool you have 
on the place is ready for its job in 1943. 





(qappeee 


Stick to 
Your FARM 


EQUIPMENT 


Dealer 


REPAIR NOW 


O MAN can kid himself about the 

new year that is coming up. It will 
be a hard year—tough and dangerous for 
the Armed Forces—tough to work out 
here at home. 

Every farmer wants to make good in a 
big-production year for Agriculture. His 
own livelihood demands it, and the life 
of the nation is at stake. He. knows that 
manpower will be short beyond all past 
experience. He knows that new machines 
will be very scarce and 





ment in shape for its maximum use when 
the time comes. Go over your machines 
Now, while all your needs are fresh in 
mind. List thg worn parts; itemize the 
work needed; check up on all service 
weaknesses in your tractor, machines, and 
tools; put workable, discarded implements 
back on the job. Dedicate your equipment 
—Pledged to Victory! 

The first step to take is to Sign Up with 
your experienced FARM EQUIPMENT Dealer. 
He is the man fully qualified 








hard to get. 

What can he do to pre- 
pare? What can you do? 
Because that is what counts, 
the nation over! 





The Equipment 
on this Farm ‘oe 


| Pledged to 
VICTORY 


to put the best possible per- 
formance back on your fields. 
He knows each operation 
and adjustment, he has the 
tools and the expert knowl- 












The most practical thing 
that you can do is to put 
every piece of your equip- 


Post this weatherproof, 11 x 14-in. 

sign, in patriotic colors, at your 

farm gate. . . . Get it from your 
McCormick-Deering dealer. 





edge. He will have the parts 
if you give him time....Talk 
over your needs with him. 


FOR AYEAR 
THAT WILL BE 
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OUGH! 


Get in line on his order books—so that 
you can count on getting the parts and be 
certain that all repair work is done when 
the season opens. 

It will be the heaviest farm service win- 
ter in history. Thousands of forehanded 
farmers are already beating paths to the 
service shops of the men who know how. 
They are easing their minds on the prime 
essential to next year’s operations. 

The least, and the first, thing you can do 
is to consult your FARM EQUIPMENT Dealer. 
His job is Service for the duration, and 
first-come first-served! 


Write the address below for the prac- 


tical booklet “Your Farm Equipment 
—Take Care of It and Make It Do!” 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
180 North Michigan Avenue Chicago, Illinois 








PAIR OF PINTAILS 


@ Anybody Rutledge, 
and especially if he is a brother 
of Archibald 


to be able to tell a good story 


named 
Rutledge. ought 


about hunting . .. and Fred- 
erick Rutledge of Asheville, N. 
C., proves the truth of this rule. 
One of his best stories (or shall 
we sav one of Uncle Gabe Mani- 


gault’s best stories?) follows. 


Na cold winter night some 

years ago Mr. Rutledge was 

returning fron a duckhunt 
and had to wait several hours for a 
train between Charleston and Savan 
nah. Finding nobody to talk to but 
an old Negro named Gabriel Mani- 
gault. Mr. Rutledge gave Gabe a 
dram and gradually engaged him in 
conversation. Finally just to pass 
the time, Mr. Rutledge casually asked 
Uncle Gabe if he had ever been 
duckhunting . and here is Uncle 
Gabe’s reply as reported for The 


—From an etching by Churchill Ettunger. 


Progressive Farmer by Mr. Rutledge: 

“Yes, sah,” Uncle Gabe answered 
in a raised voice. “Does you re- 
member dat cold week last Jan- 
uary?” IT told him I did. 

“Well, sah,” he said, “my cabin 
sets in front of dem big rice fields and 
de ditches are always full of water 
and dat very coldest day in dat week 
all de water in dem ditches froze 
over tight except de main ditch, and 
it froze over except at de trunk where 
de water run out into de river, and 
it so swift dere it can’t freeze in dai 
hole. I look up into de skies and de 
ducks so thick dey darkened de sun, 
and I said to myself, ‘If dem ducks 
got to fly all day, dey ain’t got no 
place to light tonight except in dat 
hole where de water can’t freeze.’ 

“I gone to my cabin and tell de old 
woman to get my old musket off dat 
rack over de fireplace, and she said, 
‘Why?’ and I said ‘I’m goin’ duck 
shootin’ in de morning.’ 

“T look all over dat cabin for some 
powder and shot, but dere ain’t none, 


= Yes, He’d Been 


Duckhunting 


so J] get my boat and paddle and cross 
dat river behind de house and de 
wind was a blowin’ and de water 
very rawish, and when I get ’cross, I 
gone to Mr. Ford’s store and buy 5 
cents wuth o’ powder and 5 cents 
wuth o’ shot and come back ’cross 
dat river and she was a rollin’ along. 

“And when I git ’cross I come back 
to dat cabin and git dat old musket 
and I take a teacup and fill ’um full 
of powder and pour it down de 
muzzle. I den get some moss and 
ram um down and den J get a teacup 
full of shot and some more moss and 
ram him down. 


“ 


I den set dat old gal in de corner 
of de cabin and gone to bed, but I 
can’t sleep for de quacking of dem 
ducks. By an’ by I gone to sleep and 
when I wake up I see a little light 
under de crack in de door. 

“T den get dat old musket and | 
go down to de rice field bank and I 
gets on my hands and knees and 
crawl and crawl. Den I stop. | 
can’t hear my ears for de quacking 
of dem ducks. One old drake kept 
saying, “Gabe, Gabe, Gabe,’ and | 
said right easy, ‘I’s coming; jes’ 
gimme ttme.’ 

“T keep on crawling and crawling 
until I git in 20 feet of dat hole, den 
I] turn de leakin’ end of dat old mus 
ket towards dat hole and I pull de 
trigger, and please God, I ain’t know 
nothing except my back hit de other 
side of dat ditch and when I come 
to, I look and see an’ I ain’t have 
nothing but de stock in my hand. | 
think de barrel must ’a’ blowed off 
and busted in dat hole and help dem 


Orchard and Cows Make His Farm 


E'T’S all take a look at the neat, 

4 nicely painted, inviting-looking 
roadside markets shown below. It’s 
a type of an increasing number found 
in the South now ... and we might 
as well take this one owned by Jesse 
Smith, Liberty, $. C., as an example 
—an example of family cooperation 
in making a farm pay through or 
chard fruits and cows. 

Jesse Smith was “born and raised” 
on a South Carolina farm. His fam 
ily, like many others, had a hard 
time making a go of it, so Jesse de 
cided to take up the barber trade. 
Soon he became an expert haircutter 
and prospered, in time owning.a 
chain of progressive shops in 
the surrounding towns. 

Sut Jesse Smith remafned at 
heart a farmer. He liked out 
door work and enjoyed making 
things grow. So he sold his town 
businesses and started looking 
fora farm. “I knew some fruit 
growers who apparently have 
found out how to make good 
money on cotton land,” he said, 
and decided to emulate their ex 
ample. 

The farm he bought, near 
Liberty, S. C., was not in a fruit 
section and even now little fruit 
is shipped from this section. 
Jesse knew, however, that in 


the communities surrounding his 
farm there was (1) a demand for 
high-quality home-grown fruit and 
(2) for high-quality dairy products. 
And since his farm was located on a 
well traveled highway, he decided a 
roadside market would hurry up 
sales and increase profits. 

So into the fruit and dairy business 
Jesse went, developing 23 acres in 
fruits and selling his products over 
an attractive roadside stand and to 
local stores and homes. His whole 
family helped make the farm a profit 
able concern. As a side line he sold 
fruit treeseon commission and _ this 
extra cash helped while the fruit 


trees @were coming into bearing. 

The orchard was carefully planned 
and keyed to steady local sales. This 
requires an assortment of fruits 
ripening from early in the spring un 
til late in the fall. He also has a com 
plete line of dairy products. In- 
cidentally Mrs. Smith and the girls 
have quite a reputation for their 
homemade ice cream. The whok 
family developed “a selling person 
ality.” 

They start off the season with 
strawberries. These plants grown as 
an intercrop seem to thrive although 
the fruit trees have reached full ma- 
turity. With a complete assortment 


This attractive roadside market upped sales and increased profits for the Smiths. 





shot kill dem duck, for when I git 


_up and go to dat hole dere ain’t but 


one duck get up and him was heavy 
loaded. 


“T den gone to my cabin and git 
my old mule and cart and come back 
to dat hole. It was den about 6 
o'clock in de morning. I know you 
vink I lie, sir, but it was 5 o’clock dat 
evenin’ “fore I git through hauling 
dem ducks away. I gone back to my 
cabin and fill up my old corncob pipe 
with tobacco, and went to smokin’. 


“My old woman said, ‘Gabe, I ain’t 
goin’ to get through pickin’ dese 
ducks if I live a thousand years.’ I 
said, ‘Maria, you tell me to go get 
you some ducks, an’ I done as you 
say an’ dere is no use for us to have 
any misunderstanding.’ ’ 


Mr. Rutledge concludes: “When 
Uncle Gabe stopped, 1 drew a long 
breath. 1 hardly knew whether 1 
was coming or going and I said, 
‘Gabriel, 1 thought I had been duck 
shooting, but 1 must have been 
dreaming.’ Then hearing the whistle 
blow and the train coming, 1 slipped 
a dollar bill into the old man’s hand 
and said ‘Good-bye, God bless you. 
I hope we may meet in Heaven.” 

Editor’s Note.—-Some Progressive Farmer 
readers have asked us to. offer prizes for 
the most amusing “tall tales” such as Uncle 
Gabe’s reported here—stories too long to! 
Pickin’s but yet so good that they should be 
printed for the enjoyment of readers. 
Hence for the 13 best such “tall tales” sent 
us—not over 500 words in any case, and 
preferably not over 200—we will give three 
prizes of $10, $5, and $3, and ten prizes 
of $1 each. Address “Tall Tales Editor” 
care The Progressive Farmer 


Pay 


of apples, peaches, and grapes later 
in the season, Mr. Smith keeps a 
steady flow of high-quality fruit go 
ing to market. Apples, peaches, 
strawberries, and grapes make the 
best money, so he specializes in these. 

With this successful marketing 
program, the Smiths have prospered. 
Jesse has been able to provide his six 
children with a good education 
Some are now working on their own. 
All the property and equipment are 
in the clear with no debts. The 
Smiths have made a success in the 
type of work they enjoy. 

Owing to tire and gasoline ration 
ing, you may not wish to build a 
roadside market now, but now” 
is a good time to set fruit trees, 
grapes, ‘And berries for future 
use. Three good rules to re 
member are: 

1. Begin with five acres of 
fruits and berries and expand as 
your home market grows. 

2. Have a complete long-sea 
son assortment including apples, 
peaches, plums, pears, small 
fruits and berries. 

3. Milk, ice cream and butter, 
well looked after, help increase 
sales and reduce overhead — in 
addition to providing income- 
producing opportunities for the 
young people of the family. 
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Mistakes I Made 


School— ($2.50 Prize). When my boy 
was six years old I started him to school, 
but he hated so much to go I finally let him 
stop. Now he has started back and while 
he is interested in school, he is so far be- 
hind in his grades he is ashamed of the 
grade he is in. As long as I live I'll never 
let another child stop school again. 

Mrs. L. H., Tennessee. 


le 


Debt— ($1.50 Prize). We had a small 
farm of our own, but wanted a larger one, 
so we sold our small farm and bought 
a larger one, with a $1,500 mortgage 
on it. That summer we had a_ large 
crop and thought we would have enough 
to pay for the place, but heavy rains drown- 
ed our crops, we had no money to pay the 
debt, and so lost everything we had. 

\ Mrs. G. F., South Carolina. 


Sealded— ($/ Prize). One morning | 
left my two-year-old baby in the bathtub 
to play while | did some ironing. He pull- 
ed out the stopper and let the water out, 
then turned on the scalding hot water. Be- 
fore | could get to him, his little feet were 
so badly scalded he was in the hospital six 
weeks and it was nearly a year betore he 
could wear any kind of a soft shoe. 

Mrs. EB. fA, Texas. 


Rotation— Last fall 1 didn’t sow wheat 
on the plot of land where I have been grow- 
ing tobacco four years. This year I plant- 
ed tobacco in the same place and paid the 
penalty. This fall I shall sow wheat in 
this field and plamt my tobacco in another 
place next year. H. A. C., North Carolina, 


Lost 18—If I had nailed small strips 
over the cracks in the back of my henhouse, 
which would have taken only a short while, 
I would not have lost 18 lovely Piymouth 
Rock pullets. The cold draft blew in on 
them and they took cold which went into 
pneumonia. The cracks are all fixed now, 
but I lost 18 of my 28 pullets. 

Mrs. P. L. R., Virginia. 


Chimney— Our house was a _ large, 
old-fashioned building with chimneys at 
each end. Often 1 saw smoke coming from 
under the weatherboarding and thought 
there must be a crack in the chimney, but 
we neglected it till our home caught fire 
and burned. Mrs. W. M., Virginia. 


Pecans—If I had planted a_ good- 
sized orchard of pecan trees on my farm 25 
years ago, we would now have a bearing- 
sized orchard—a good cash crop any time 
and now sorely needed. 

G. C. H., Loutstana. 


Thoughtless— When I was 16, I was 
trying to make an impression on a boy I 
Was sitting with in a car at church. “Who 
is that funny-looking man. over yonder?” 
lasked. You can imagine how I felt when 
he replied, “Why, that’s my daddy.” Since 
then I’ve learned to say, ““Who is the gen- 
tleman over there?” Mrs. F. A. S., Texas. 


Bright’s— After the birth of my baby 
I neglected to go to a doctor. When I did 
go, it was nearly too late and nearly cost 
both my life and the baby’s. I had acute 
Bright’s disease. Most of this suffering and 


; R . 
expense could have been avoided if I) had 


gone to a doctor in time. 
Mrs. M. H., Arkansas. 


Penniless—I deeded all my property 
to my 32-year-old adopted son. “This will 
save his paying inheritance tax,” I reasoned, 
thinking he would outlive me and I would 
make my home with him for life. He died 
when he was 39; his insurance went to his 
wife and the balance of the property was 
sold to pay his debts. 

Mrs. R. G. M., Tennessee. 


Editor's Note-——So many readers have 
written of mistakes in marrying ... and not 
Marrying ... we shall feature some of these 
next month. 
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If you could walk through the plants in 
which Pontiac’s six special war assign- 
ments are being carried out, you would be 
struck by the staggering diversity of 





what we are doing. In one plant, for 
example, you would witness the mass 
production of tiny cannon parts weighing 
two ounces . . . in another two miles 
away, the fabrication of complicated 
tank units weighing 36,000 times as 
much. These varied products of Pontiac 
craftsmanship are for service in all the 
theatres of war—land, sea and air. All 
are on schedule or ahead of schedule. 
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Our Advertisements Guaranteed Reliable 


® WE BELIEVE that every advertisement in The Progressive Farmer is 
reliable. We guarantee that the purchase price of the article will be refunded 
or that satisfactory adjustment will be made if you buy any article adver- 
tised in this issue of The Progressive Farmer which is proved to have been 


Every farmer, every fraudulently misrepresented in the advertisement. The complaint must be 
should AT Oh fereetlces submitted to us within one month after vou order the article and you must 
ing book tells how to know horses— mention The Progressive Farmer when placing your order. We cannot try 
them — how to make money to ‘adjust trifling disputes between reliable business houses and _ their 


patrons, however; nor does this guarantee cover advertising of real estate, 
because buyers should personally investigate land before purchasing; neither 


pg 
Wehr cons ta you. Tt you are inter does this guarantee cover advertisers who have become bankrupt. 
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LAST MONTH in this magazine we 
showed you how to get a boiled egg 
through the neck of a bottle. (Just 
drop a lighted cigarette paper in 
bottle and immediately place par- 
tially shelled egg in the neck.) Now 
we'll tell you how to get the egg 
out. Hold bottle (see sketch) and 
press mouth to neck. Puff hard into 
bottle. Egg will squeeze out. 















































































PRINCE ALBERT 
1S JUST NATURALLY 
BETTER-TASTING 
YET SO MILD, COOL. 
AND P.A.IS CRIMP CUT 
TO ROLL FAST, FIRM, 
SMOOTH WITHOUT 
WASTE! GREAT 
IN A PIPE, TOO 















fine roll- your-own 
cigarettes in every 
handy pocket package 
of Prince Albert 


R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co. 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 
























SAWING TIMBER 


~ -—Courtesy U. S. Forestry 
Service. 


By W. E. COOPER 


Extension Forester, Clemson College 


@® During the coming year The 
Progressive Farmer will give 
especial attention to the most 
carelessly handled of all farm 
crops—our timber crop. These 
articles by Mr. R. W. Graeber 
and Mr. W. E. Cooper are two 
of a valuable series we shall 
have from them and other for- 
estry experts who are willing 
and anxious to help farmers 
double profits from their tim- 
berlands. 


“™@] In order to make 

+ more efficient use of 
‘ available farm and 
- forest labor, there 
< | are several im- 
me | proved practices in 

a small logging and 
milling operations 

that should be used now “to help 
the war effort” — and ther main- 
tained hereafter. Here are five of 
special importance that were recent- 
ly suggested by the Forest Products 
Laboratory at Madison, Wisconsin: 

1. Keep the sawmill close to the 
timber. This is important because 
1,000 board feet of logs weighs three 
times, and green lumber nearly two 
times, as much as dry lumber. Hence 
we should truck lumber rather than 
logs, and do the yard-drying before 
trucking. 

2. Cut trees and not saplings. The 
ideal size for normal sawmill equip- 
ment is from 18- to 24-inch trees. A 
crew that can log and mill 1,000 
board feet per hour from 20-inch 
trees can produce only about 500 feet 
per hour from trees 8 inches or less 
in thickness. 





3. Cut proper log lengths. Long 
logs step up the production rate. An 
estimated 10 to 15 per cent more 
lumber can be produced in a given 
time from 16-foot logs than from 12- 
foot logs, and the longer logs give a 
more useable, higher-priced product. 
(However, I do not recommend that 
all logs be cut 16 feet or longer; some- 
times shorter lengths are necessary in 
order to get the best grade for saw- 
logs, or in order to minimize waste.) 

4. Move full loads instead of un- 
derloads or overloads. An increase in 
production approximating 12 per 
cent is possible in the normal job by 
hauling capacity loads. But do not 
go to the extreme of overloading tires 
and other equipment, which is plain 
foolishness under the present circum- 
stances. 

5. Improved sawing accuracy. Cer- 
tain thickness-standards for lumber 
have been set up for both pine and 
hardwood. If the lumber is sawed to 
the point where much of it is below 
the minimum requirements, _ the 
boards are not acceptable. If too 
much allowance is made in_ the 
width of boards, the quantity produc- 
ed will be less than it should be. So 
it is very necessary that sawing ac- 
curacy be taken care of. Factors that 
enter into sawing accuracy are (1) 
faulty condition of the saw, (2) worn 
bearings in the mandrel, (3) poor in- 
stallation of carriage and saw, and 
(4) careless and poor manipulation 
of the equipment. 


With proper sawing standards of 
both logs and lumber, the amount 
of waste can be so materially re- 
duced that it would probably affect 
savings of from 10 to 30 per cent 
of the amount of timber required 
to produce a given amount of lum- 
ber. 


Three Rules for Selling Timber 


By R. W. GRAEBER 


Extension Forester, North Carolina State College 


Now that good prices for timber 
are causing so much timber to 
be cut, it is important for all tim- 
ber-owners to know how to get the 
worth of their timber. A cotton or 
tobacco crop is sold every year, but a 
timber crop say once in 15 or 20 
years and if full value is not received 
—well, it is indeed “a long time be- 
tween drinks.” 

Of course an ideal and fair method 
is for the owner to cut his own timber 
and sell by actual measure or scale. 
For many timber owners, however, 
this is not practicable, especially in 
cases involving large quantities of 
saw timber and poles and piling. In 
such cases stancing timber must be 
sold to a commercial operator. This 


method usually involves a lump-sum 
sale at an agreed price—all too often 
only a “blind sale” on the part of 
the inexperienced timber-owner. The 
one big eight-word caution I would 
urge on every timber-owner I should 
like for the editors to put in big let 
ters here as follows: 


NEVER SELL BY GUESS— 
ALWAYS SELL BY MEASURE! 


In planning for and making a sale 
of timber, the three specific rules | 
would recommend are as follows: 

1. Select, mark, and scale the um- 
ber to be harvested or sold. This-it- 
volves checking each tree. provides 
accurate information, and avoi 


doubt. This work (See page 53) 
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REMINDS US- 


the Govern- 
new 


@ Every month 


ment sends out tons of 


laws, rules, regulations, sugzes- 
tions, and information relating 
to farmers and the war effort. 
... And we here summarize the 
most important items not treat- 
ed in our longer articles. 


O help prevent shortages in the 

textile industry, market dogwood 
timber now if you have commercial- 
size trees. No other wood has the 
same combination of hardness, fine 
texture, and smooth-wearing quali- 
ties. Bolts four inches in diameter 
and up are acceptable. 

—The three C’s to remember in 
keeping meat are clean, cold, covered. 

—In buying land consider its long- 
run earning power; it must be paid 
for out of income 10 to 20 years from 
now, as well as this year. 

—Send livestock to market in 
trucks that can then be loaded with 
fertilizer, protein meals, or other sup- 
plies to be hauled back. 

—Insist upon seeing his proper 
credentials when any person claims 
to be a Federal agent or officer. 

—The 20,000,000 motorists outside 
the eastern gasoline-rationing area 
ire asked to place themselves volun- 
tarily on the same mileage basis as 
motorists within the area, pending 
nation-wide rationing about Nov. 22. 

—Normal life of a tire is doubled 
when the average driving speed is re- 
duced from 40 to 20 miles an hour or 
from 50 to 30. Limit your driving 
speed to 35 miles an hour. 

—The WPB has authorized OPA 
to ration meat to consumers. 

—OPA has sent to the Govern- 
ment Printing Office an order for the 
first issue of 150,000,000 ‘‘all-pur- 


Time To— 


moisture, insects, and mice. 


pose” ration books, to be 
called War Ration Book 
No. 2, designed for ration- 
ing any article or commod- 
ity, and to be distributed 
throughout the nation prob- 
ably before Christmas. 

—Growth of a single im- 
proved variety of cotton by 
all growers in an area where 
production conditions are 
uniform is to be further 
encouraged under the 
U.S.D.A. Cotton Improve- 
ment Seed Program. 

—Keep a vigilant look-out for any 
old scrap around the place. About 
half of the 17,000,000 tons of iron 
and steel scrap needed before Jan. 1 
had been collected by Oct. 1. ' 

—Farm machinery rationing re- 
quires a purchase certificate from the 
county rationing committee for: 
combines, corn pickers, disk har- 
rows, feed grinders, fertilizer spread- 
ers, grain drills, grain elevators, hay 
balers, lime spreaders, manure 
spreaders, milk coolers, milking ma- 
chines, pick-up balers, potato diggers, 
shredders, and tractors (including 
garden tractors). 

—Most other farm machinery may 
be bought either upon certification 
by the farmer to his dealer that the 
equipment is essential or with items 
such as hoes, rakes, and small horse- 
drawn equipment, without restric- 
tion. The plan does not apply to 
repair parts. 

—Efforts are being made in co- 
operation with the Selective Service 
to retain on farms as many as possible 
of the experienced workers who un- 
derstand year-around farm operation. 

—An adequate supply of sheetings, 
flannels, print cloth yarn fabrics, 
osnaburg cloth, and tobacco cloth 
has been assured for farm uses. 

—A Gallup survey shows 50 per 
cent of American farm families are 
already buying War Bonds or 
Stamps. Now let’s push on to 100! 

—Mailing of application blanks for 
obtaining truck certificates will be 
completed in time for-each owner to 
obtain his certificate before the Nov. 
15 deadline. But be sure that blanks 
are properly filled out and returned 
promptly. 

Ed:tor’s Note.—I\n our effort to have this 
department as authoritative as possible each 
month, a copy is sent to a highly placed 
U.S.D.A. official for his okay each month 
just as we go to press. 


Store all the good garden and crop seed you can so 
they will dry 


thoroughly and be protected from 


Try to turn dead horses or cattle over to a rendering plant instead of 


burying or burning them. 


Buy your calcium arsenate for 1943 weevil poisoning. 


may not get any. 


Otherwise you 


Figure on new ways to make better use of all labor during the winter. 
Give the boy a colt, the girl a heifer, the other girl a flock of hens. 
Raise mules, and their mothers, too, and “motor fuel” for both. 

. Remember that bottom land makes better pastures than timber, 


-.. Save all manure and thus let it pay interest on farm costs. 
-..Add another 1,000,000 cows to Southern dairy herds. 
--. See that all flues and chimneys are in good condition. 


-.Place sows and litters on land free of parasites. 


Follow sweet potato curing and storage rules. 
Have a popcorn-popping and syrup-pulling. 
Double-treat weaning pigs for cholera. 


Enrich the land by keeping cattle. 
Build a night shed for your cows. 
Clean, oil, and store machinery. 
Check all animals for ailments. 
-.Full-feed meat hogs. 
Plan for 1943. 
--Give thanks. 


We suggest putting an 
X mark alongside each 


item when attended to. 
‘ 
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In British Blackouts in First Year of War 
4504 Persons Were Fatally Injured 





... but Backyard Blackoutsin U.S.A. 
Injured 8 TIMES AS MANY! 


Of this number, as reported by the National Safety 
Council, many were injured permanently. It can hap- 
pen to you, too! So play safe! Never enter a blacked- 
out yard, basement or attic without your flashlight. 
And, more important, have it loaded with BOND Bat- 
teries. They assure you of light the instant you need it. 


*Road Injuries reported by Royal Society for the Prevention of Accidents. 


BOND BATTERIES STAY FRESH 50°/. LONGER 


Time affects the life of everything. Batteries in particular. 
When their life blood—moisture—dries up, your battery is 
useless. BOND Batteries (No. 102) are guaranteed to remain 
fresh for 18 months from the time of their manufacture. That’s 
50% longer than formerly! 

These batteries are built with the exclusive BOND Power- 
Guard Sub-Seal. This feature securely imprisons their light- 
making moisture. And with the BOND patented molded Outer- 
Seal, BOND Batteries stay fresh .. . even after long periods of 
idleness. Ask for them wherever batteries are sold. 
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BOND ELECTRIC CORPORATION + NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


Division of Western Cartridge Company 


COPR., 1942, BOND ELECTRIC CORP., Div. OF WESTERN CAPTAIDGE CO. 
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EAR Young Southerners: 
This business of collecting 


scrap we just can’t say enough 
about. To keep America’s war-produc- 
tion factories humming, let’s all work 
harder than ever at collecting it, and 
get “scrap-happy”. ... The National 4 
H Club Congress in Chicago isn’t far 
off, now. It’s to be held Nov. 29 to 
Ss ae Sa 

If you haven’t mailed those Christ. 
mas cards to your friends or kinfolks 
overseas yet, don’t wait another day. 
Greetings from home will mean more to 
them this year than they ever have be 
fore. ... Next time your club has a dis- 
cussion session, let us just putin a word. 
When you decide what to do about 
some particular problem, do it, or all 
your thought and effort are for nought. 
Words without deeds are empty, and 
“faith without works” is dead... . 

You sea-loving landlubbers won't 
want to miss this month’s “Hot and 
Heavy,” a story of the good ship 
“Nancy.” ... Get out your pen or pencil, 
so you can write us your letter about 
“What I Am Most Thankful For.” 
You'll find the contest announced on 
this page. Sincerely yours, 


Lancs & &. 



















































































































The Stars and Stripes find us all with 
especially thankful hearts this Thanks. 
giving month, for our flag symbolizes 
the freedom our Pilgrim fathers sought, 
and that we are now fighting to keep, 


his right shoulder and his cheek. In 
high school he was on the track team, 
manager of baseball and football teams, 
and president of his class. 


When Tommy was 15 he went to 
‘work as a caddy on the local golf course. 
He watched other caddies driving the 
balls and longed to do as they did. 
Away from prying eyes, he practiced, 
holding the club as he did pen and pen- 
cil. Today Tommy McAuliffe performs 
shots made by leading golfers and some 
that only he has mastered. 

Superstition might have played a 
pert in Tommy’s life because he was 
born on the 13th of the month in the 
13th largest city in the U. S., lost his 
arms on the 13th, in the hospital 13 
days, was the 13th draftee number 
drawn in World War I, all exhibition 
contracts were signed on the 13th, and 
he performs his golf tricks with 13 clubs. 

Tommy McAuliffe had, and _ has, 
“what it takes.” H.0.C. 

Ed:tor’s Note.—Another true story in our 


series, “What It Takes.” Next month—one 
who “hit the dark wail.” 





Alcohol is a de- 
pressing drug. 
This puts it in the 
group with ether 
and the other anesthetics. The appar- 
ent “stimulation” of a person who has 
used alcohol is exactly like that of a 
patient who is being brought under the 
influence of an anesthetic. This is the 
first effect of all depressing drugs. 

If more of the anesthetic or the 
alcohol is taken, the depression becomes 
more obvious. The individual becomes dizzy; then 
he can no longer stand or walk; then he goes to 
sleep; and if still more is given, le may die. 

Another great danger to young people is this: 
.The depression due to alcohol reduces the ability of 
the person to resist temptations which so easily lead 
to misconducts, sometimes to shame and disease. 
One may think he will take only one drink, yet he 
loses his judgment, and takes a second, then an- 
other, and soon. The ease with which he succumbs 
to temptation is greater. 

Once an individual has begun to take a drink 
with his friends, drinking becomes easier, and that 
is the way habits begin. And habitual drinking is 
very often the beginning of drunkenness. 

Dr. Elmer L. Sevringhaus, Associate Professor 

of Medicine, University of Wisconsin. 


A Doctor 
on Alcohol 


For an inexpensive 
Christmas gift suitable 
for both boys and girls, 
which also will meet 
wartime restrictions, why not try a Leave-a-Note 
gourd? It’s easy to make. From a large bottle- 
neck gourd, cut out a square in the middle of the 
large end. Save this square for the door and put 
two holes about | inch apart at the 
top of it. Cut two morc holes in the 
gourd, one inch apart and 4 inch 
above the top of the cut-out square. 

After cleaning the gourd, attach 
the cut-out square to it with a 10- 
inch leather string or some other sub- 
stantial lacing, as in the sketch. 

If desired, shellac or varnish or 
a light paint may be applied over the 
whole gourd and allowed to dry, although the 
natural color and finish are very attractive. 


“Leave-a-Note” 
for Christmas 








You'll find your questions answered in the 288 pages 
of the Community Handbook. Order for 25 cents each 
or 10 for $2 postpaid from Young Southerners, The Pro- 
gressive Farmer, at office nearest you—Dallas, Memphis, 
Birmingham, Raleigh. Any one will serve you. 




















pL 


Print in dark ink a Leave-a-Note sign at the 
bottom of the gourd under the door. Put a short 
pencil and a pad inside the gourd and your gift 
is complete. 


What can be more 
fun than a scavenger 
hunt? Everybody gets 
in a merry mix-up and 
it’s a party that everybody in the neighborhood soon 
knows is going on! Divide the gang into couples, 
and give the couples identical 
lists. Set a definite time for 
re-gathering, say an hour and 
a half or two hours later. The 
couple with all the items, or 
ee Oa the largest number, wins the 

= prize. Serve hot chocolate, 
syrup cookies, or slain ginger cakes. 

Of course, you'll have ideas of your own, but 
here is a suggested list: piece of newspaper, 6 
months old, turtle, 20-penny nail, red sock, a whistle, 
brown shoelace, four-leaf clover, a gray hair, a 
candle, a kudzu leaf, a half-size egg. For lots more 
party ideas, look in The Community Handbook. 


Wouldn’t A. seven-year-old boy hurried 
Qui along the street to meet his mother 
uit and carry her bundles. Then he 
thought of his new shinny stick 
lying in the front yard. Turning back, he took a 
short cut across the railroad tracks. Stumbling over 
loose stones, he fell, his head striking the rail and 
knocking him unconscious. Even as consciousness 
returned, a freight train bore down upon him. 

When the train had passed, little Tommy Mc- 
Auliffe’s arms were mangled stumps. In the hos- 
pital, hours later, both arms had been amputated 
at the shoulder. 

A childish ambition to some day be a big-league 
pitcher—an all-round athlete—was gone now, but 
not his courage. In just 13 days Tommy was out 
of the hospital. Soon he was back in school. He 
learned to write by holding pen or pencil between 


Let’s Have a 
Scavenger Hunt 


1. How would it 


ive Brain 
ve be possible to cash 


Puzzlers a check for $13 
without using any 
$1 bills? 2. What two coins make 15 


cents, and one is not a dime? 3. What 
abbreviations of the names of states de- 
scribe each of the following? A doctor, 
a father, « vessel. 4. Mr. and Mrs. Smith 
had seven daughters and each daughter 
had one brother. How many people 
were in the Smith family? 5. If a man 
plows an acre and a half in a day and a half, how 
long will it take two men to plow 10 acres? 


Our New In this Thanksgiving 
th, you’re sure to 
Letter Contest ;.:: 


be * ‘counting your bless- 
ings.” We'd like for you 
to share your thoughts with us, so we’re announc- 
ing as our November letter contest, “What I Am 
Most Thankful For.” Tell us about it. For the 
best letter from a girl, and the best from a boy, we'll 
give $5 in War Saving Stamps, and 50 cents in War 
Stamps for every other letter we use. Mail your 
letters by Nov. 15 to Young Southerners, The Pro- 
gressive Farmer, Birmingham, Ala. 


“Keep ’Em Flying” 
means more now to 
high school students 
than it ever did be 
fore. To them it brings a picture not only of their 
older brothers and friends who fly, but of them- 
selves, for they are now or soon 
will be studying aviation sub- 
jects in courses very similar to 
the ground school courses that 
the flyers had to take. 

Boys and girls alike will be 
instructed in building model 
airplanes and studying flying 
principles. Teachers will show how aviation and 
physical sciences, math, geography, English, indus- 
trial arts, and the social sciences, are all related. 


Introducing “Air 
Education” 





If your school is one of the many offering avia- 
tion subjects, be sure to take advantage of this op- 
portunity. If not, ask your teacher if it might be 
possible to study aviation next term. 

Fred Hamlin, Civil Aeronautics Administration, 

Department of Commerce, Washington, D. Cc 


Riddle Answers 


1. Four $2 bills and one $5 bill. 2. A dime and a nickel; 
one is a dime, but one is not. 3. Md., Pa., Ark. 4. Ten. 5 
Five days. 
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At Rock Hill, S. C., these 4-H girls are discussing 4-H influence in 
home and community. Such discussions are bringing 4-H’ers into 
stronger realization of their part in working toward victory. 


First Things First for 4-H’ers 


By MRS. HARRIET F. JOHNSON 
South Carolina Siate Girls’ 4-H Club Leader 





There's One in Every Family...4,7a<, 
















ANY young folks are puzzled 

that they have been taught at 
home, school, and church to love our 
neighbors of all lands and even our 
enemies, and now the idea seems all 
mixed up and turned around. 

Investing in War Bonds monthly, 
being responsible for three students 
in my home whose parents are else- 
where because of defense jobs, dis- 
cussion with 1l-year-olds in Sunday 
school and various ages in 4-H clubs, 
and the loss of my husband in World 
War I have brought these thoughts 
to my mind and made me realize 
that stable hearts, as well as sound 
bodies and clear minds, must help to 
win victory and prepare for peaceful 
and satisfactory living in post-war 
and future years. 

Self-preservation is one law that we 
must observe if we are to live im peace 
and freedom for all. Our purpose 
of war is to save ourselves and ideals 
of free nations, and in so doing, we 
must attack those who first attacked 
us. Much is being said and done 
about post-war planning. We should 
have our money planned now so as to 
have enough later. We must be sure 
of adequate diet to withstand the 
strain of the duration and be able 
physically to fill our places now and 
in the post-war period. 

We must work hard, and con- 
tribute as much as possible to the 
victory effort. Yet we must have 
recreation to keep normal and as 
happy as possible. “Seek ye first the 
Kingdom of God and His righteous- . 
ness and all these things shall be 
added unto you.” 

None can imagine the awfulness of 
actually facing an enemy who must 
kill or be killed. But let’s not fill our 
minds with permanent hatred which 
it will take years to remove. Our 
fighting men do the job because they 
must—more in the att'tude to save 
country and self than to kill another, 


In God’s kingdom, complete love 
provides for no hate, and if the na- 
tions, or our own American people, 
all who profess Christianity, would 
seek or place “4Srst things first” in 
mind and heart about war and peace, 
we may be surprised at the rapidity 
and fullness in which “all these 
things may be added” among us—re- 
sults from clear purpose of fighting, 
continued love of “friends in many 
lands,” and an enduring peace. 


‘Largest Calf Show 


HE largest county calf show in 

Virginia this year was held on 
4-H Dairy Day in Franklin County, 
Sept. 24. About 250 people attend- 
ed the show, which was judged by R. 
G. Connelly, V. P. I. extension dairy- 
man. 

The Grand Championship was 
won by Carl Barnhart showing a 
junior Guernsey calf bred by E. F. 
Barnhart, a local dairyman. Second 
in the championship class was John 
Stone Gregory, showing a Jersey, and 
third place went to Glen Lloyd 
Clingenpeel, with a Holstein calf. 
All entries in the Holstein class were 
bred in Franklin County, being se- 
lected from herds that are members 
of the Franklin County Holstein Bull 
Association. 

Dairy club work in Franklin 
County has been supervised by J. B. 
Flora, assistant county agent. 

E. W. Carson, County Agent, 
Franklin County, Va. 


Army, Navy, and Marines 


ie you're like us, you’ve been want- 
ing to make sure of just what 
those stripes, bars, and various en- 
signia mean, worn by members of the 
Army, Navy, and Marines. Now 
you can have a complete chart, in 
color, all in one big sheet, just by 
writing for “Official Insignia” to 
New Idea, 'nc., Coldwater, Ohio. 





though a bitter enemy. 
Such a variety of 


Look! 
find at least one le 


0 What Your Club Can Do for 
Victory 

QO Wake Up Your Sunday School! 
Campaign to Sell War Stamps 
and Bonds 


You'll be wanting some more of them after you've or- 
dered one or two of our Young Southerners leaflets. 


subjects is covered that you're sure to 


aflet here that you’ve been wishing for. 


0 Hew to Play Tether Tennis 
OD Harvest Festival 

O) Indian Party 

(1) A Thanksgiving Party 

(1) Making a Model Glider 
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i 'TAINT THE HORSE 
A." MRS. WILSON - 





Mt ALL THE CUSTOMERS BE NEVER MIND, 
ARE BAWLING ME OUT, 4\ BiLL-I'VE JusT 
HONEY—-I DON'T SEEM | FOUND OUT HOW 
TO HAVE THE OL’ GINGER} > Fix UP YOUR 
ANY MORE-~y( CONDITION / 
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Hey, PoP! ¥ 

SIT DOWN AN’ jj 

) WOLF UPA 
BOWLFUL OF } 

THESE SCRUMP- 

LJ Tious POST'S 

BRAN FLAKES / 
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AND THATS JUST WHAT POP DID! AFTER A FEW 
WEEKS OF EATING CRISP POST'S BRAN FLAKES, 








POP FELT LIKE A NEW(MILK) MAN / TAKE A LOOK..... 


MAN! AM 
I FAMISHED/! 
PASS ME THOSE 


BILL'S THROUGH Ff DEELISHUS POSTS 


WITH HIS ROUTE 
HOW THEY \| F 


DO ENJOY a 

THE CRISPY I'M 

NUT -LIKE TALKING HORSE 
FLAVOR--- SENSE WHEN 


AS ees 
, 


av 


YOU SINK YOUR 
TEETH INTO THESE 
ELEGANT 
POSTS BRAN 
MUFFINS! 











To order, check leaflets desired, fill out coupon, and send 3 cents in stamps or money 
for each leaflet checked to Young Southerners Department, The Progressive Farmer, at 
office nearest you—Dallas, Memphis, Birmingham, Raleigh. Any one will serve you. 
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NO FOOLIN' FOLKS--- 
iS ONE IN EVERY 
FAMILY WHO NEEDS 





¢ To help that one member of your 
family —serve Post’s 40% Bran Flakes 
to the whele family every morning. 
You'll all go for their grand flavor—as 
a cereal, or in tempting bran muffins. 
And—you'll all help that one get Post’s 
Bran Flakes’ 3 extra “keep-fit” benefits: 





I. Bran to help prevent constipation 
due to lack of bulk in the diet. 


2. Nourishment of wheat—phosphorus 
for teeth and bones, iron for blood. 


3. Vitamin B, added, for energy, ap- 
petite, and steady nerves. 





And besides, these new Post’s Bran 
Flakes are now toasted by an improved 
process to give you extra crispness... 
extra sweet-as-a-nut flavor. 


Delicious muffin recipe on package 
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TAKE CARE OF THEM WELL 


Your spark plugs will generously repay 
you if you will give them the little care 
they need. It takes only a few minutes. 
It costs very little. 


SO EASY TO DO — Complete 


spark plug care consists of only two 
simple things: 


1 Have them cleaned and the gaps ad- 
justed regularly. For cars and trucks, 
this means every 4,000 miles. For 
tractors and stationary engines, it 
means every 200 operating hours. 


2 Be sure that the ‘‘Heat Range” is correct. 
If your plugs foul too quickly, re- 
place them with plugs of a hotter 
“Heat Range” (a higher AC type 
number). If they manifest a chronic 
tendency to rapid wear, splitting, 
breakage, and preignition, replace 
them with plugs of a cooler “Heat 
Range” (a lower AC type number). 


HERE’S WHAT YOU GAIN 


— When you keep your plugs clean 
and correctly gapped; and when the 
“Heat Range” is right for the engine; 
the plugs last longer. You use less 
fuel, avoid loss of engine power, and 
maintain easy starting. 


WHAT TO DO~-Take your plugs 
to the AC Cleaning Station when you 
go to town. The owner or attendant 
can give you thorough cleaning serv- 
ice—and check “Heat Range” quickly. 


AC SPARK PLUG DIVISION 


General Motors Corporation 




















AC PRODUCES FOR VICTORY — 
Machine guns, aircraft spark plugs, 
standard spark plugs, oil filters, 


and many other products are be- 
ing supplied to our armed forces. 











Young 
Southerners 
Letter Corner 


First prize ir our Young 
Southerners drawing contest, 
$2.50 in War Stamps, goes to 
William O. Murray, Halifax 
County, Va., for this picture. 


| HAVE taken two years of home 
economics and found this the 
Most interesting and most profitable 
course I took in high school. Our 
teacher emphasized how to get the 
most for your money and how to save 
what you have. We learned how to 
select and buy good fresh vegetables 
and to serve healthy meals, and to 
prepare left-over foods. I think all 
homemakers should be taught these 
subjects, especially since we are at 
war. Helen Jackson, 

Fayette County, Ga. 


THERE HAS been in tiny tamily 
the past 75 or 80 years a wreath of 
hair flowers woven by my grand- 
mother from hair collected from the 
heads of relatives. She wove this hair 
into buds and flowers of several 
shapes, sizes, and colors. 

Josephine McKinney, 
Roane County, Tenn. 


I THINK it is fine to live on a 
farm. I help my mother by hoeing 
the garden, picking the vegetables, 
helping wash dishes, sweeping the 
yards, and helping with the dinner 
on Sunday after church. I help my 
father by feeding the pigs, taking 
water to the field hands, and water- 
ing the cow. I can’t milk her yet. 

Minnie Lou Tiller, 
Chesterfield County, S.C. 


SEVERAL years ago my father 
gave me 12 hens and a rooster for 
my birthday, from which I raised 
other chickens and still others until 
now I have a large flock. He lets me 
have everything | make when I sell 
eggs and young chicks I don’t need, 
and it practically pays my school ex- 
penses. Olline Dauts, 

Conecuh County, Ala. 


ONE OF my favorite school sub- 
jects is letter writing. We write to 
boys and girls from nearly every 











Quad O, Muwray 


state. Nearly every day someone gets 
an answer. If there is an interesting 
paragraph in it, we let the teacher 
read it to the class. By letter writing 
we make new friends and communi- 
cate with one another. 
Donald Ki:bert, 
Saint James Parish, La. 


WHEN I was a freshman, our 
school was just a gray building used 
for studying. We got a new prin- 
cipal, and because he is only_5 feet 
tall and not very impressive looking, 
we decided things would go on as 
always. Imagine our surprise when 
he announced his intentions of build- 
ing a playground and football field. 
The playground is under way, and 
we already have swings, seesaws, 
outdoor fireplaces, and a ball court. 
Inside we have a nice floor for danc- 
ing, a schoo! band, new piano, and 
small] library. James Loudenmilk, 

Greenbrier County, W. Va. 


ONE DAY my younger brother 
and I were helping Mother with her 
spring house cleaning. We started 
to move our dining table when the 
table top flew open. Mother looked 
inside, screamed, and tainted. Lying 
the full length of the table was a 
grinning skeleton. Father took the 
table out, and wert to the doctor 
from whom we had rented the house. 
The doctor told him that it was the 
skeleton he had studied when he first 
practiced medicine and tkat he had 
forgotten and left it there. 

Willie M. Dawson, 
McLennan County, Tex. 


I AM 16 years old and when my 
daddy went to work in a defense 
plant I took over the crop. With a 
little hired help I harvested the crop 
and was ready for school the last of 
September. I helped Mother with 
her garden. We canned 668 quarts 
of vegetables, pickles, fruit, jellies, 
and preserves, and we will butcher 4 
hogs for meat. I also help her with 
the cows and chickens, get the wood, 
and repair the fences. I am proud 
I can do this to release my father for 
defense work. ]. C. Fenter, 
Pike County, Ark. 













This character sketch 
wins $1 in War Stamps 
for William B. Boyette. 
Duplin County, N. C. 


Sara Milton, Prentis- 
County, Miss., drew this 
rural scene and won $1 
in War Savings Stamps. 









U. S. Infantry, ski trooper 


He’s the 
best dressed 
soldier 

in the world 


Whether they serve as ski 
troops or as jungle fighters, 
American soldiers are dressed 
for fighting efficiency and 
comfort. 


Even their underwear was 
planned months ahead by the 
Army, the Navy and the un- 
derwear industry. Ample sup- 
plies of garments were waiting 
for each group of men when 
they entered service. 


Today with our Armed 


-Forces being increased by mil- 


lions, underwear production is 
meeting their needs. In this 
big industry job, HANEs is 
proud to have a part. 


If you have any difficulty 
in obtaining your favorite 
style of HANES Underwear, 
please remember that much 
of our production is going to 
the Services. P. H. Hanes 
Knitting Company, Winston- 
Salem, N. C. 
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Cocker Spaniel 





Just About 
DOGS 


Trusting eyes and merry tail 
Ready to romp or hit the trail, 
My dog is there when I get home. 


All he wants: me—and a bone. 


By ANNE MACDONALD 


A COLD nose in your hand and 
£& a merry bark to greet you when 
you come up the road from school— 
no wonder they call a dog “man’s 
best friend.” Whether he’s “just 
dog” or he’s the finest pedigreed 
pooch in the state, he knows just how 
to win and hold your heart. ~ 


Your dog’s ancestors were wolves. 
‘Way back in the New Stone Age, 
men had do- 
mesticated 
dogs, and there 
were several 
%, distinct varie- 
iE ties 4,000 to 5,- 
‘ A 000 years ago. 
‘St. Bernard The Alsatian, 
or Police dog, 
comes nearest looking like his wolf 
ancestors. 






From the furry, curly-tailed Eski- 
mo “husky,” used in teams for puil- 
ing sleds over the ice and snow, to 
the huge, friendly St. Bernard of 
Switzerland, trained to find lost 
wanderers in the snow-covered Alps, 
dogs find their places scattered all 
over the world. Close kin to the 
Husky is a Chinese 
member of the dog . “~~ 
iamily, the Chow, da j 
easily recognizable lf * { 
by his blue tongue. ‘«*® 6 

Frederick the fox Terrier 
Great delighted in (Wirehaired) 
his delicate Italian 
greyhounds, and President Roosevelt 
has by his side much of the time his 
Scottie, “Fala.” 

_ That bulldog up the road a piece 
inherits his ferocious expression with 
pushed-back nose from ancestors 
who were bred for fighting, to have 
toom for breathing while hanging on 
with their strong teeth. The bull- 
dog, an excellent watchdog, was de- 
tived from the mastiff, which was 
used by the ancient 
[> Assyrians as a 
‘xX ; hunting dog. Mas 
P ge tiffs also make fine 

— aa F watchdogs and 
if some stand 2 feet 
Se 6 inches at the 
shoulder and may 
weigh 170 pounds. 

Many intelligent dogs, including 
the collie, are used as sheep-dogs, and 
the old English sheep-dog—the one 
with bangs—is still used as a shep- 
herd dog in England. The familiar 
little fox terrier is a favorite pet, and 
the largest member among his close 

nis the airedale. Terriers have ex- 
ceptional courage and strength, and 
always seem ready for a romp. 





ce 


Greyhound 


Of course you’re familiar with the 
“long-eared hound” that goes baying 
over the countryside after the scent. 
The bloodhound has the keenest 
scent of all dogs, but lacks speed. The 
beagle is the smallest of all true 
hounds, while the foxhound has a 
keen scent and good speed. Just 
barely getting into the hound group 
is the dachshund, who was bred for 
his short legs and long body for 
burrowing after badgers, but now 
he’s used as a house pet because of 
his gentle disposition. 

Soft eyes, floppy ears. and a pert 
carriage typify 
the spaniel fami- 
ly. They make 
excellent pets but 
were originally 
used as hunters, 
and still are. Cocker Spaniel 
They probably 
are descended from the setters. The 
beautiful silky hair of the setter may 
be black and tan, deep mahogany 
red, brown and white, or black and 
white, depending on which branch 
of the family he belongs to. Both 
the setter’s and the pointer’s hunting 
ability has been developed in the 
United States, although they both 
came originally from Europe. 





Poodles, with their thick: curls, 
sometimes even ringlets, long legs, 
and hanging ears, are now mostly 
ornamental, but they were probably 
once used as hunting dogs. Tiny 
members in various of the canine 


- groups, are the “toys,” and mostly 


can be recognized 


from their round 


head, large eyes, & my») 

and sharp little PO"... ¢ 

muzzles. — 
Your dog need,“ { 

not have blue-é. a 

blooded ancestry Beagle 

to learn tricks. 

Some of the smartest dogs, even in 

“chow business,” are just “mutts.” 






Patience and kindness are neces- 
sary. Three months old is not too 
early to begin teaching your pup 
tricks. One of the easiest is to teach 
him to sit down. Repeat the order, 
“Sit down” or “Down,” and gently 
make him sit. Then give him a tid- 
bit of food, while he is sitting. A 
few minutes of this each day, and in 
a few days he will sit down when 
told to. It’s hard for a pup to balance 
when “sitting up” so it will take a 
little more time to teach that trick. 
But let him master one trick at a 
time — “dead dog,” “fetch,” “roll 
over,” and others. 





TOUGH 


but oh so gentle! 





W All out for Victory! Waste nothing—take 
care of everything you own! Watch your piston 
rings. At the first sign of oil-pumping, consult 
your motor service man. He will show you how 
to save oil — check dangerous cylinder wear — 
and improve gasoline,mileage. 


HASTINGS MANUFACTURING COMPANY + HASTINGS, MICHIGAN 
Hastings Mig. of Canada, Ltd., Toronto 


- HASTINGS 


STEEL-VENT PISTON RINGS 


TOUGH ON OIL~PUMPing “GENTLE ON CYLINDER Wats 
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BIG BEN 


SAYS... WATS OFF TO THE FOLKS WHO 


KEEP EM EATING 





FiGHTING methods may change, 
but armies still travel on their stom- 
achs. And the folks who keep ’em 
eating in the field over there are the 
workers in the fields over here—Mr. 
and Mrs. American Farmer! 


Millions of farmers know Big Ben. 
He’s been getting them up on time 
for years. You may find it difficult to 
buy him these days because Westclox 
craftsmen, too, are doing their share 
to help win the war. 


But if you own a Big Ben now, take 
good care of him and the chances are 
that this faithful clock will see you 
through the duration. 


WESTCLOX’ 


S577 WESTCLOX, Division of General Time 


4@*, Instruments Corp., La Salle- Peru, Lil. 
*®Trade Mark Reg. U. S. Pai. Off. 





Almost anything useful that you 
have a surplus of is just what some- 
body else wants. Turn your sur- 


plus into cash by offering it for sale 
in the classified ads. 
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Let 


Progressive 
Farmer 
Solve Your 
Christmas 


Problem 


A Message of 
Goodwill 
Every Issue for 
60 WHOLE 
Months 


W HAT better gift could you give 
your friends this Christmas 
than a visit from The Progressive 
Farmer each month? It’s different 
It will be appreciated. It will con. 
stantly remind them of your good 
wishes. It’s for the whole family— 
father, mother, the farm, the home, 
and the children. It’s so timely too, 
for “Food and Feed for Victory” get 
first attention month after month. 
You will help your friends and 
neighbors to better farm profits; you 
will help them to further help Amer- 
ica win the war. 






Now here’s our Christmas plan: 


1. If you find an order blank en- 
velope in this issue like the one shown 
here, it means that your own sub- 
scription has expired. This is the 
last issue you will receive. We know 
you will want to renew right now 
and not miss a copy. Fill in the or- 


ACK in the 

days when 
cotton had _ its 
own way, it was 
allowed to go its 
own way with 
little attention paid to i except 
in the matter of market price. But 
foreign markets began to fall off and 
other products began to cut in rather 
aggressively. Soon American cotton 
was in trouble and everyone knew it 
was time to do something about it. 
But what? 
Oscar Johr:ston had 
the answer. He rea- 
soned that cot- 
ton deserved judi- 
cious promotion just as much as any 
other product of equal usefulness. 
With spirit and energy he brought 
the farmer, the ginner, the factory, 
the spinner—all whose livelihood was 
involved in the fortunes of cotton— 
into a National Cotton Council to 
push the interests of cotton. Now 
in this issue we have a sample of one 
small phase of the work of this hard- 
Working organization. Turn to the 
page in this issue picturing the ad- 
vantages of “sewing with cotton.” 
This is selling talk for the product 
that must pay the taxes and interest 
and other overhead expenses on so 
many of our Southern farms. The 
National Cotton Council is reaching 
out into every likely field for increas- 
ing the consumption of cotton, to 
counteract the promotion of compet- 
ing products. Through Oscar John- 
ston and the National Cotton Coun- 
cil, cotton has come to life. 

And while we are on 


Promoted 
Cotton 


the sub- 
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* the October issue. 


Business hews 
FOR FARMERS 





Christmas Gift Order Form 
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der blank, first, with your own re- 
newal, and then, with the names of 
your friends at $1 for five years each. 

We are repeating, by popular de- 
mand, our offer made in the October 
issue of the 30-page United Nations 
War Atlas FREE with your own 5- 
year renewal or extension subscrip- 
tion. For complete description see 
Don’t miss this 
offer. Just write on your order, 
“Send me the Atlas.” 

2. If your subscription has not ex- 
pired, no order blank will be en- 
closed in this issue. Just write your 
gift list on regular letter paper, be- 
ing sure that each name and address 
is complete and mail it to us today 
with $1 for each 5-year subscription. 

The Progressive Farmer wil! be a 
Christmas gift every month for 60 
months, and we will send an attrac- 
tive greeting card to each of your 
friends just before Christmas. 


ject of cotton, let’s 
not forget cotton 
seed. For years 
we have had the 
National Cotton- 
seed Products As. 
sociation of Dallas, Memphis, and 
Atlanta rendering valuable — serv- 
ice in increasing the use of cottonseed 
products of all kinds—meal, oil, hulls. 
If use of the products could not be 
stimulated, what chance was there 
that prices of cotton seed be stimulat- 
ed? Among the many useful things 
this association has done has been the 
publication annually of a valuable 
booklet on feeding practices. 

The latest issue, “1943 Feeding 
Practices,” is just off the press. Fora 
sound, practical feeding guide for 
all classes of livestock, be sure to get 
a copy of this 44-page book. without 
charge, from your nearest oil mill or 
by writing National Cottonseed 
Products Association, 141] Santa Fe 
3uilding, Dallas, Tex. 


A few simple prac- 


Use of Lye in tices on sanitation 


Sanitation around the hoglot, 

barn, or poultry 
house may mean much in _ cut- 
ting losses from disease. Do you 


know how best to use a simple prod- 
uct like common lye for this purpose 
as well as for more difficult jobs such 
as Cleaning the milking machine? For 
a 3-cent stamp, Pennsylvania Salt 
Manufacturing Co., Dept. 611, 20 
North Wacker Drive, Chicago, IIl., 
will send an excellent booklet outlin- 
ing the many farm uses to which lye 
can be put. Write for it. 















Easy, inexpensive way to 


SOFTEN 
WATER 


and lighten household cleaning! 





There’s no need for any home to 
endure hard water troubles when it’s 
so easy to remove “‘temporary hard- 
ness’”” with DIXIE LYE. “I have used 
your lye for 30 years,” says one 
housewife, ‘‘and consider it a house- 
hold necessity.” 


Thousands of housewives find that 
softened water makes soap go twice 
as far, lightens all kinds of washing 
and scrubbing jobs, It costs only 
1/15th cent per bucket to have DIXIE 
LYE-softened water. 


You, too, can cut soap and cleanser 
bills in half, keep drains free-flowing 
at half the cost of expensive chemi- 
cals. Use genuine DIXIE LYE. It is 
double-refined, and double-checked 
for purity by scientific spectrographic 
analysis. Only 10c a can. . 


Free illustrated booklet tells you 

how to soften water, lighten scrub- 

bing and cleaning tasks. Write for 
your copy today. . 

PENNSYLVANIA SALT MFG. CO. 
Dept. 611! 

20 N. Wacker Drive, Chicago, Ill. 




















Keep Them Fit!—Do Your Bit! 
Buy War Bonds! 
















MAKE YOUR AXE 
LAST LONGER! 


Save steel 
to beat the Axis! 





PETER McLAREN 
Champlon Woodchopper, says: 


SHARPEN YOUR AXE THIS WAY— 
Start grind_-on grindstone with 
plenty of water from 2 to 3 inches 
back from cutting edge. Grind to 
about '/2 inch from edge in fan 
shape, leaving- reinforcement at 
corners for sufficient strength. 


ROLL OFF A CONVEX BEVEL THIS WAY > 
as shown in this exact gauge 
and shape of properly ground 
cutting edge. 


<4NOT THIS WAY—Note mistake! 

round concave (wrong 
way). Not enough strength 
behind edge. Liable to break! 


GET PETER McLAREN’S ““AXE MANUAL’ 
—Tells how to make chopping easier, how 
to sharpen an axe properly and how to make 
your axe last longer—10c at your hardware 
store, or, enclose 10c to F. R. Plumb, Inc., 
4848 James St., Phila., Pa. 


LONGER LIFE FOR PLUMB AXES—This tough 
one-piece steel axe lasts! It can be easily 
sharpened again and again 
—as faras 1'/,inchesfrom 
original edge.The test- 
hickory handle is 
perfectly balanced with 
the head for ane 
chopping. Owa 
a Plumb Axe 
—for longer 
life! 
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Radio 
Ramblings 


By ANNE 
MACDONALD 


(Times given are Eastern War Time.) 


YMBOL of mischievous U.S. 

boyhood, “Henry Aldrich,” Ezra 
Stone, is in the Army :ow. His 
place is filled by 19-year-old Norman 
Tokar, Ezra’s understudy. . . . “The 
Saturday Night Bandwagon,” pro- 
duced in behalf of the U.S. Treasury 
Department, comes over MBS each 
Saturday from 10:15 to 10:45 p.m., 
with a different weekly star-studded 
mt... 

MORE WARTIME parties are 
boosted by Elsa Maxwell, the fore- 
most party-giver of them all. She 
says, “Dragging gloom around like 
a pall isn’t going to help win a war, 
is it?” and especially she boosts more 
parties for service men. . . . Call Or- 
chestra Leader Glenr Miller “Cap- 
tain” now.... 

KATE SMITH’S recent poll of 
service men’s preferences showed 
that more than 50 per cent asked for 
Bibles. . . . In September “Double or 
Nothing” started its third vear over 
MBS with the largest single network 
hookup ever employed for a regular 
weekly series of programs. The quiz 
show is heard on Fridays at 9:30 
RR...» 

THE FIRST American citizen to 
be honored by the “We Will Win 
Committee” of the American War 
Heroes Foundation was Ted Collins. 
who was presented with a scroll for 
his “efforts to inspire the American 
people with the will to win the 
war.” ... 

A SERIES of war messages, giv- 
ing facts about vasic issues and pre- 
senting the farmer’s relation to the 
war effort, are heard each Monday, 
Wednesday, and Thursday on the 
National Farm and Home Hour. 
The program comes over the Blue 
Network at 12:30 p.m.... For a quiet 
note in an upside-down world, tune 
in to E. Powers Biggs’ organ recitals, 
heard over CBS at 9:15 a.m. on Sun- 
days. ... 

ONE OF the always top-flight va- 
riety shows, Bing Crosby’s “Music 
Hall” comes over NBC eack Thurs- 
day at 9 p.m. ... Get “straight” on 
the world’s news by listening the 
first thing each week-day morning 
to the 15-minute round-up from all 
around the globe, broadcast over 


NBC at 8 a.m.... 
RAYMOND CLAPPER, news 


analyst and journalist, gives his idea 
of news broadcasting: “It will reflect 
primarily what I hear around Wash- 
ington, except that I'll try to shake 
out the phony stuff and deliver to 
you a reliable size-up of what is go- 
ing on. I intend te express opinions 
when they seem appropriate. .. . I 
am in favor of whatever holds prom- 
ise of making our democracy func- 
tion more efficiently and more use- 
‘fully to our people. It is a simple 
tule... but a reliable guide.” 
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longer I’m in the army, the closer 
I feel to the boys back home—be- 
cause we're all doing a big job to- 
gether...me in a khaki uniform 
with a gun—and you all in Lee ery pair /ast longer! And Lee “Tai- 
Overalls fighting to produce food lored-Sizes” help you do a better 
for the same great cause. We've job—by giving you “all-day”.com- 
got a right to be proud of the uni- fort, week-in-week-out. Get a 
form outfits we’re wearing today!” Lee now, and see for yourself! 
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The boy is right! Lee Overalls are 
a fighting uniform these days—on 
farms in every state in the nation! 
They give you extra wear—help 
conserve materials by making ev- 


FREE! Mail postcard or letter 
for free “Tiny Lee” Jelt Denim 
swatch, literature and name of 
nearest Lee Dealer! 


Copyright 1942 
THE H. D. LEE MERC. COMPANY 
Dept. PF-112 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Trenton, N. J. 
Salina, Kans. 


South Bend, Ind. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
San Francisco, Calif. 


eroll Made of 


Made Up Into Famous Lee 


“TAILORED-SIZES 


Extra Comfort! 
f? 


The Only Ov 


JELT DENIM 


\ Americas Most Popular ff ; 
* 


OVERALLS 4 











































que earn extra money for Self, P.-T.A., School, Church, for War 
Ww M Bonds, USO, Army-Navy Relief Funds. Extra Money for any 

0 EN purpose. Write today for my Easy Plan. No expense. Just 
mum «your time against Dollars. 


ANN TATE PLAN, PROGRESSIVE FARMER 
MEMPHIS —Address Office Nearest You— RALEIGH 











DALLAS BIRMINGHAM 


A CALL TO 
MEN PAST 45 


McNess Man. Make it 
possible for busy farmers to buy 

a large share of daily necessities in 
own homes. Help them save hundreds 
of tire-wasting, time-taking trips to 
town. Start right away in this im- 
portant work. Cash pay every day. 


$75 to $150 in a Week 


Opportunity for hustlers is unlimited 
—many make $75 to $150 in a week. 
You need no experience—we supply 
goods on credit— no bosses, no layoffs— work is 
leasant, permanent, profitable and above all, necessary 
Yon'’t wait — get the facts — write today. (122) 


THE McNESS CO., 65 Adams St., Freeport, Ill. 


3 in 1 RADIO TUNER 


Only $1.00 Postpaid, 


1. Aerial 
Eliminator 


2. Antenna Tuner 
* 3. Wave Trap 


Eliminates bums, clicks, static caused by electrical appli- 
ances, rain, wind, ete. Replaces old, ineffective outside 
aerials. Move your radio anywhere. The 3 in 1 improves 
the reception of weak stations, separates interfering sta- 
tions, gives you greater volume and distance. Uses no pow- 
er, lasts life of radio. Also works on battery radios. Takes 
minute to connect. 5 DAY FREE TRIAL. SEND NO 
MONEY. Simply pay Postman $1.00 plus few cents postage 
or we will send postpaid for one dollar bill. VOGUE 
ELIMINATOR CO., 7759 8. Halsted, Dept. E-153. 
Chieago. AGENTS WANTED. 
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OLD AGE SECURITY 


What better security can one have in old age than the possession 
of government bonds, readily convertible into cash when needed? 

Most of us never have enough cash at one time to buy bonds in 
such denominations as bonds are usually issued in. We spend what 
we do have before we get the additional money needed to make 
out the price of a bond. 

In recognition of these facts our government has issued low- 
denomination War Bonds and Stamps. The bonds can be bought 
for as little as $18.75. War Stamps (which can be traded in on 
interest-bearing War Bonds when you get enough) come in de- 
nominations of 10 cents, 25 cents, 50 cents, $1.00, and $5.00. Both 
stamps and bonds can be bought at your post office, bank and other 

laces. 
: Start NOW making your old age secure by investing in 


War Bonds and Stamps 
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| High-Ranking F:F.A. Members 


DIXON MANLEY, 18, La Salle County, presi. 
dent of the state association of Future Farmers, 
became leader of more than 28,000 Texas farm 
boys July 1. In taking over his new responsibili. 
ties, Manley is optimistic about what the farm 
boys of Texas can do in the ensuing year to help 
win the war through a program of work built 
around increased production of food, feed, and 
fiber, and cooperative activities. He has served 
as captain of the Cotulla football team, president 
of his class in high school ( graduating last spring), 
president of Epworth League, president of local 






















chapter, and was elected to the “Who’s Who in ag 
Texas.” He won top honors in area contests representing more than 60 pear 
f ' pos ; : ; chapters, and was awarded a trip to the national convention in-1941. He 
High upin the rugged White Mountains of Cali- LHAMP Igy: holds the highest degree of pi aa that may be awarded by the state 

fornia, is located a natural arsenal of sillimanite, f PAYENTER "association of Future Farmers : q F 
nature’s finest insulator material. From this : j ‘ , 
Champion Sillimanite Mine comes the basic i j NINETEEN-year-old Warren Luckey, Co- ae 
insulator material for Champion Spark Plugs. ijumbia County, holds the distinction of being the thing 
Sillimanite insulators have maximum resistance most outstanding Future Farmer in Georgia, and Se 
to electrical breakdown, heat and mechanical has been elected state president for the coming trayal 
shock, and effectively preventtheignition current year. He was also awarded the vocational medal Th 
from flowing in any direction except across the for the most outstanding agricultural boy for ees 
gap formed by the spark plug electrodes. This 1941-42. He is a natural-born leader, having served a oat 
insures an intense hot spark so necessary to as president of his class in school for three consec- a 

efficient and economical engine performance. utive years and has an excellent school record. He “i 
teaches a Sunday school class.and is president of Fale 
his local chapter. Warren won third place in the at, 
state-wide public-speaking contest this year, and ia 
has taken part in F.F.A. egg shows for two years. aot 
He also won a citizenship medal. offered by his school superintendent. His al 
father died in 1934 and he struggled to build up the farm to a point where he Sian, 
could afford to come back to school. He nrade the grade. lapis 
“STAR FARMER of Kentucky” is the title i 
awarded to Calvert Kelsey, vice president of the on 
: Stamping Ground F.F.A. chapter, at the state porter 
: convention. He is the first member in Kentucky Heflir 
Are the spark plugs in your car, More Dependable ; to receive this honor. Calvert has earnings of Pas 
truck, or tractor giving you the : $4,622.54 over his tour-year high school period, si 
gas mileage and dependable serv- than ever/ $750 on savings, a $100 Defense Bond, and a $600 ae 
ice they should? Have them ° checking account. His farm practice program (Adu 
checked—tested and cleaned bya includes 18 purebred Aberdeen-Angus cows, 10 ‘So 
Champion dealer. Jhey’ll give Spotted Poland-China sows and 88 pigs, 2 acres of ing s 


you better performance and econ- tobacco, 10 acres of alfalfa, a dairy cow, and a 
omy and longer life if regularly strawberry project. Young Kelsey has also been 
serviced. chapter reporter, cashier of Thrift Bank, served 
on numerous committees, member of last year’s State Champion Parliamen- 
tary Drill team and state champion of Opening and Closing Ceremonies 


_TO SAVE GASOLINE e KEEP YOUR SPARK PLUGS CLEAN team. The Stamping Ground chapter will represent Kentucky, along with the 


Bagdad chapter, in the national chapter contest this year. 



















































































PAUL McELROY, 18, a recent high school 
Pi, ee * ° graduate and 1942 “State F.F.A. Star Farmer” 
bs from Preston County, W. Va., was chosen from 
0 0 ; iy: among 4,500 fellow vocational agriculture 
” ‘ y ’ 
r T RPENTINE ; students by the Northeastern Poultry Producers 
PAI Ni T . Council to receive their trophy for being “the best 
vy, ; ° J oo 
Dhue” : : vocational agriculture poultry boy” in the 13 
THE BEST PAINT THINNER Rp northeastern states for the year 1942. Paul’s 
———_—_—— major interest has been in poultry and over a 
AMERICA RF ARMERS ASSOCIATIO DOPERP he period of four years has gradually expanded from 
~ 75 hens and 480 chicks to 200 laying hens, 400 
“ ~hicks 5 j » has als (AeA RSA ST 
es e pullets, 850 chicks, and 500 broilers. He has also 
BOYS 2 Caliber Bolt Action Self. & assumed almost complete management of his spri 
oe Cocking Pistol Grip Patented home farm, earning more than $4,500 from poultry, hogs, sheep, bees, “ 
Safety Rifle, 22 inches long serft express collect. Or cash . - h ‘ 
commission. Send No Money Now—We Trust You! Send name and buckwheat, potatoes, sweet corn, and field crops. From this income, he has still 
address. YOURS for SIMPLY GIVING AWAY FREE big colored Oe: y : OR SEALE Dk gee 
pletures with famous WHITE CLOVERINE Brand SALVE used for CHAPS and surface burns, invested over $2,100 in permanent buildings, machinery, a farm shop, ete. the 
Se Ok A a Phere are 40 retail customers to whom he delivers eggs, dressed poultry, pork, wit 
for order salve, pictures and catalog to start, sent postage paid by us. Wilson Chem, Co, Inc., Dept. 13-G, Tyrone, Pa. buckwheat flour, potatoes, and vegetables. Direct marketing nets him $10 to 
$15 per week over local prices. He holds the State Farmer degree and will ‘ 
OH receive his American Farmer degree at the National F.F.A. Convention. to 
BOY! : nee 
are Oe a SAM ARRINGTON, of the Smoky Mountain ni 
THINK OF IT! An Assort- eS piaiee’ Bat. (kk es i iC ¢ -N.C 
ment of over 1,200 pieces of National Par Chapter, Haywooc County, N. ” ‘ 
inl —— =o yo pr is an outstanding leader in all phases of F.F.A. ri 
3.69 cas’ it er. Get t : Age” . : 
famous “ZEBRA” —the world’s work. His supervised practice program consist- 
a Se sare ed of ten projects the first year in vocational agtr ne 
FREE salutes with every or- . : “was i =A 4) ; 
der. Send for FREE CATALOG. Learn how culture, with a labor income of $549.62. He con me 
you can earn your own fireworks. tinued to increase both size and quality of his os 
SPENCER FIREWORKS CO. 222. "oii program from 1938 to 1942 and at present his of 
- program includes 19 projects. He won a free me 
&, (esa trip to the National F.F.A. Convention in 1940. W 
REE € es The same year he received the American Farmef th: 
, —_——€£€£ = Pecree, the highest award given by the national th 
Rush your name and address to receiv: WY ot i i , e state 
FREE samples and BIG money-making i : organization. He served as a delegate to th he mi 
pian that. has made thanpende, a Gotlare TAYLOR FUR co convention two years, and as a representative of the state association at t ‘ 
or our agents w our wondertfu elicious . : . ot . 
foods, cosmetics, medicines, curios. Men or ae toa ae e national convention in 1940, Sam was awarded the D.A.R. citizenship medal. be 
women. No experience needed. Write Key- A - bs o “ ” 
stone, Dept. DK-13. Memphis, Tenn. He is a “Star Farmer. 
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Two newcomers to the screen, Fran- 
ces Rafferty and Dick Simmons, ap- 


pear in the movie, “Seven Sisters.” 
—Courtesy M.G.M. 


O§ COURSE if you are one of 
those who haven’t yet seen Mrs. 
Miniver, you want to drop every- 
thing else and take the whole fami- 
ly to see this stirring and. vivid por- 
trayal of English life in wartime. 

Three other outstanding current 
films give motion picture audiences 
a new insight into the war. The 
Worle at War, a full-length film is 
sued by the U.S. Government, is 
compiled from military records and 
newsreels. Moscow Strikes Back, a 
similar offering from Russia, shows 
many official pictures taken in actual 
combat. Wake Island is a stirring 
dramatization of the defense of Wake 
Island. Other current motion pic- 
tures worth seeing include: 

*Seven Sweethearts— About a 
Dutch innkeeper’s daughters in Little Delft, 
Mich., their varied romances, and a re- 
porter’s adventures at a tulip festival. Van 
Heflin, Marsha Hunt, Kathryn Grayson. 
(Family.) 

*Now, Voyager— Bette Davis as a 
girl saved from unhappiness by a pyschia- 


trist who straightens out her mental quirks. 
( Adults.) 


*Wings and the Woman— A mov- 
ing story of the life of Amy Mollison, the 


An Apple 
Pie “Along 
Nature’s 
Trails” 


By H. O. COFFEY 


RANDPA Baker and his ques- 
tion-asking grandson, Jim, had 
spent Saturday morning rambling 
through the woods. Noon found 
them digging into the lunch basket. 
“Um-m-m-m, Grandpa! Is there 
anything better than apple pie 
sprinkled with nutmeg?” 

“That depends, Jim. Apple pie is 
still fine without nutmeg, which, by 
the way, may become scarce along 
with other spices and flavorings.” 

“Why, sir? What is nutmeg? 

“It’s a matter of a shortage of ships 
to bring such things when space is 
needed for so many other things. You 
really don’t know about nutmeg?” 

‘I’m sorry, Grandpa. I guess I just 
never thought about it.” 

“That’s a pretty general attitude 
about a lot of things, Jim. They 
don’t mean much until they’re taken 
from us. One of the most popular 
of all spices is the seed of the nut- 
meg tree. It is found today in the 
West Indies and Brazil. We are told 
that the tree will not grow beyond 
the sound of the sea and that its diet 
must include flesh, which is another 
Way of saying that the nutmeg does 
best in the lower altitudes and re- 
quires rich soil, Flesh, such as meat 


woman flyer. Anna Neagle. Robert New- 
ton. (Over 16.) 


*Here We Go Again—A _laugh-get- 
ter in which Fibber McGee and Molly go 
on a belated honeymoon and meet Charlie 
McCarthy, Mortimer Snerd, and the Great 
Gildersleeve. (Famiuly.) 


*Teeland—Musical on skates, with Sonja 
Henie entertaining the American Army. 
John Payne co-starred. ( Family.) 


*Holiday Inn— Irving Berlin tunes, 
Fred Astaire dancing, Bing Crosby singing 
Don’t miss it. ( Family.) 

Also Recommended—F a _m 1: 1 y: 
*Bambi, A Yank at Eton, The Talk of the 
Town, Calling Dr. Gillespie, Call of the 
Canyon, *Eagle Squadron, I Married an 
Angel, *Jungle Book, *Mrs. Miniver, *My 
Favorite Spy, *My Gal Sal, Pardon My 


Sarong, *Pied Piper, *Pride of the Yankees,” 


Rio Rita, Ship Ahoy, Shores of Tripoli, 
*Wings for the Eagle, *Yankee Doodle 
Dandy. Over 16: *Crossroads, Desperate 
Journey, *Gay Sisters, Major and Minor, *In- 
vaders, *Magnificent Ambersons, Magnifi- 
cent Dope, *Reap the Wild Wind, *Saboteur, 
The Spoilers, *Take a Letter, Darling, 
*Tales of Manhattan, Tish, Footlight Sere- 
nade. Adults: Cardboard Lover, In This 
Our Life, Juke Girl, *Moontide, Sc newhere 
V’ll Find You, *They All Kissed the Bride, 
*This Above All, *This Gun for Hire, *Tor- 
tilla Flat. 


* An outstanding film. 





or fish scrap, gives needed fertility.” 
“What does the tree look like, sir?” 
“Tt is truly beautiful with dense, 
rich green foliage. In the Moluccas 


. or Spice Islands, its native home, 


it often reaches a height of 80 to 
90 feet, while in cultivated groves 
the best trees are less than 40 feet. 
It is like a peach in color and texture 
but more like an egg in shape.” 
“But, Grandpa, —” 
“When fully ripe, the luscious- 


_ looking fruits split in halves and then 


we see what a master job Mother 
Nature performed in packing the 
kernel in two shells and separating 
with a sweet, skin-like mesh which 
is the valuable spice known as mace.” 

“You mean, sir, that mace is part 
of the nutmeg?” 

“T sure do, Jim. It is not a solid 
covering but a lace of pulp. Several 
hundred pounds of nutmeg will 
sometimes yield but a single pound 
of mace. The pulp is carefully re- 
moved from around the kernel and 
just as carefully dried in the sun or 
an oven, as is the kernel itself which 
your mother grated for our pie. Now, 
have I answered all questions?” 

“You bet, Grandpa. What a lot 
I’ve learned ‘from an apple pie!” 
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The right to 
GOVERN OURSELVES 


RAVE AND DETERMINED Americans left bloody 

footprints in the snow at Valley Forge, to give us the 

priceless right to run our country as the majority of us think 
it should be run. 


Today, equally resolute and courageous Americans are 
fighting to preserve that hard-won heritage—for themselves 
and for their children. They know that in the Axis nations 
people. are mere puppets bowing to the brutal whims of 
fanatical dictators. 


That’s why Americans are fighting. And, as they fight 
on to certain Victory, they are inspired by an unshakable 
determination that this government shall continue to be “of 
the people, by the people, and for the people.” 


The Southern Railway System, because of its strategic 
location, is playing a tremendously vital role in the trans- 
portation of war materials and fighting men. But it is doing 
more than that. It is also helping to keep the wheels of our 
national life rolling in defense of the home front, It is 
grimly but willingly taking on burden after burden—because 
it’s a rich privilege to serve the nation in times like these. 


When private automobile travel began to be curtailed by 
tire and gasoline rationing—the kind of travel that normally 
accounts for more than four-fifths of all inter-city travel— 
the railroads took on the thankless job of providing substitute 
transportation. That meant more trains, more cars per train, 
more locomotives, crowded stations, and a thousand head- 
aches! But the job is being done—on top of the major task 
of handling hundreds of thousands of Uncle Sam’s soldiers, 
sailors and marines. 


When the oil shortage developed in the eastern states, the 
railroads said that they could move 200,000 barrels a day to 
meet the emergency. They are now moving more than 
800,000 barrels a day. In the first eight months of this year, 
the Southern Railway System alone handled more than 
19,000,000 barrels of oil to the North and East. 


These are simply examples of how one railroad is doing 
its bit to protect our way of life; our heritage of freedom; 
our right to govern ourselves. 


From this experience, a better Southern Railway System 
will emerge—more efficient and more useful to the people 
it serves than ever before—because, even during these trying 
times, we are taking advantage of every opportunity to 
improve our services, facilities and methods; every oppor- 
tunity to plan for a better tomorrow when Americans will 
continue to hold their heads high as free men, proud in the 
knowledge that their children, too, will enjoy the blessings 
inherent in a nation of self-governing people. 


That is worth fighting for! 


= z ~ z= : aA . 
— 
President. 


SOUTHERN RAILWAY SYSTEM 


THE SOUTHERN SERVES THE SOUTH 
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The blacksmith’s son 


and his homemade gun 


"Way back in 1816, a boy named 

F] Eliphalet Rem- 
ington needed a 
hunting rifle. 
Money was 
scarce, and guns 
€: ~ expensive. Be- 
ees ing a handy 
young mechanic, he decided to make 
his own rifle at his father’s forge. It 
turned out to be such a sturdy, ac- 
curate gun that neighbors asked him 
to make others like it for them. At 
first, he trudged 15 miles to Utica to 
have the barrels rifled. Then he and 
his father devised machinery to do 
the complete job. Like many other 
American business concerns, Rem- 
ington Arms began as the result of a 
young man’s determination and me- 
chanical ingenuity. 


Hunting was America’s earliest 
occupation and pastime. Not so 
long ago, many Americans depended 
almost entirely on game for food and 
clothing. Hunting made a family 
self-sufficient. It gave a man resource- 
fulness and self-respect; it developed 
a love of freedom and rugged self- 
reliance. Because their guns were so 
much a part of their lives, Americans 
early turned to the tingling compe- 





tition of target shooting for sport 
and recreation. The character-build- 
ing, independence, and sport a gun 
provides have remained constant, 
generation after generation. 

We at Remington have always en- 
joyed our task of furnishing Ameri- 
can sportsmen with dependable guns 
and ammunition. Now we havea big- 
ger job to do. Our mechanical skill, 
our plant facilities have been enlisted 
to help our country win through 
victory. 


Here’s one way you can help. 
Take good care of your guns and 
ammunition. Keep guns in good 
mechanical shape, and wipe with an 
oily rag to prevent rusting. Remove 
unused shells from the pockets of a 
wet hunting coat and from your car. 
Store them in a cool, dry closet or 
cabinet—not in a hot attic or damp 
cellar. Remember, ammunition, 
properly stored, stays good for years. 
Remington Arms Company, Inc., 
Bridgeport, Connecticut. 





Remington, 
GUPOND 





Young Men or Older for War? 


HE American city press is con- 
stantly publishing polls of va- 
rious kinds by Dr. George Gallup 
and others to show public opinion on 


this or that question . and The 
Progressive Farmer believes more 
should be done to let farm men and 
women speak out on the livest is- 
sues of the day. 

Recently Wallaces’ Farmer of Des 
Moines, Iowa, polled a considerable 
number of Western farm people as 
to whether young men under 21 or 
married men 25 to 35 with depend- 
ents should be drafted first for war 
service. Following were the results 
un terms ol percentages: 

Per Cent 

Draft first men under 21 48 

Draft married men 25-35 


with dependents ai ee 
“Neither; don’t enlarge 

6 re eo a eee 5 
Undecided _..._._._.. 24 


Following up this report of West- 
ern farm opinion, The Progressive 
Farmer asked for expressions from 
1000 Southern farm families, our 
question being phrased as follows: 

“If American victory necessitates 
drafting for the Army either young 
men under 20 or married men 25 to 


35 with dependents, which of these 


two classes do you think should be 
called first?” 


As to why the majority voted 


as it did (see chart below), Mrs, H 
M. Cox, Four Oaks, N. C., offers per. 
haps the best explanation: “It took 
me a long time to decide,” she writes, 
“Dratting young men hardly out of 
boyhood to a bloody battlefield— 
what a ghastly thought—and gil} 
more ghastly to me personally when 
my only son is in his 18th year! ,,, 
Nevertheless my final decision was 
that married men with dependents 
should not be called first. Why? Be. 
cause a home is the most wonderful 
possession on earth where there js q 
devoted father, a loving mother, and 
dear little children. But if you take 
away the father or the mother, it isn’t 
a home any longer. ... When women 
love, they love, and no matter what 
kind of a man a woman happens to 
get, he is her man. Just to be near him, 
loving him, comforting him, making 
him a happy home and bearing his 
children gives her a full life. Now, 
take her man away and what’s left? 
A broken-hearted wife and sad, lone- 
ly little children. An empty chair, 
a vacant bed—nothing left to live for, 
for the light has gone out of her life.” 

Watch for polls on other interest- 
ing questions during succeeding 
months. We shall be glad to have 
readers suggest subjects in which 
they would like to have polls taken 
and will use as many such ideas as 
we can. 


How They Voted on Class to Get First Call 





Men 


Men BR-Y3 
Women 





Young Men Under 20 
Men 
Women 
Married Men 25 to 35 With Dependents 


Women 


Undecided 








What This War Means to You 


(From page 8) 
like the Kaiser’s 
we asked. 

“Yes, by controlling all Europe 
from the Rhine to the Volga, Ger- 
many argues that it would have pop- 
ulation enough, minerals, oils, and 
fertile lands enough, sea and land 
transportation enough so as to be able 
indeed to boast 


—pretty much 
Mittel-Europa?” 





Who controls this Heartland controls 
Europe; 

Who controls Europe, controls the World- 
Island (Europe, Asia, Atrica); 

Who controls the world-island controls 
the world 

German strategy in this war has 
all been ‘keyed to conquering and 
dominating the — Rhine-to-Volga 
Heartland nattons—Austria, Czecho- 
Slovakia, Poland, Norway, Holland, 
Belgium, Rumania were not enough. 
Hitler had also written in Mein 
Kampf that Germany must also take 
the rich agricultural Ukraine trom 
Russia and is still fighting so desper- 
ately to hold it. 

Although they may clash later, 
Germany and Japan are united now 
to dominate Asia as well as Europe 
and then win Africa. Only one place 
of resistance, the United States, 


would then be left, but even here 
resistance would be doomed. The 
organized World-Island would stifle 


and crush us by the gigantic mass 
of land with its teeming popula- 
tions, its rich resources, and_ its 
strategical position. It is upon this 
issue that Germany is fighting the 
war; it should be upon this issue 
that we meet her. If she wins, not 
only will America as a nation be en- 
slaved, but individual Americans will 
be chained to.Hitler’s industrial and 
military despotism. 


“Keying Up” for Axis 


OYS and girls, you’ve been do- 
ing such a wonderful job in 
gathering ‘scrap that Uncle Sam is 
calling on you to do another job— 
gathering and turning in keys. 

A lot of folks wonder why keys are 
so important. The reason is that they 
contain a lot of valuable metals— 
nickel and copper and others. One 
hundred pounds of keys are equal in 
importance to about a ton of ordinary 
scrap. 

Look all around the house, and ask 
your friends if they have any extra 
keys. Try to get every single one that 
isn’t needed. Then bring them lt 
school and give them to your teach- 
er or principal, or give them to your 
R.F.D. carrier. He or she will see 
that Uncle Sam gets them for “speci 
delivery” to the Axis. 
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VERYBODY as has got any 

gumption and them as ain’t, in 
particular, ought to read the ads in 
this paper and get some idea of 
what’s goin’ on in this war. Us folks 
on the farm who sticks pretty close 
to home a frettin’ about gettin’ 
enough help to get our crops gether- 
ed now that we’ve done got them 
made—it ain’t likely we ever know a 
whole lot about what’s goin’ on over 
the country. Of course we know 
they’s a Army camp over in the next 
county and we see lots of soldiers 
goin’ by ever now and then and we 
know all our finest boys has been 
drafted or else has took up work 
somewhere else. 

That ain’t all of it by a big site. You 
just read the ads in this paper and 
you will see. Get up your back pa- 
pers. Start away back last summer 
and read the ads in all of them. Then 
you may get some idea how big this 
war is, how all the big manufacturin’ 
plants in this country ain’t doin’ 
nothin’ now but makin’ things for 
Uncle Sam to fight with—guns, cart- 
ridges, flyin’ machines, and every- 
thing a soldier or a sailor needs. And 
keep on readin’ till you hit the paper 
this piece of mine is in. 

I can’t tell you everything that’s in 
this paper. You'll have to read it for 
yourself. But I got to lookin’ at the 
page over there which shows what I 
take to be the end of a ship, a battle- 
ship maybe, or maybe just a ship. 
When they started talkin’ about hor- 
nets’ nests they hit on something I 
know something about. I know 
enough to give them plenty of room. 
Wasps is bad enough. I’ve run afoul 
of them but I reckon hornets is worse 
because there are more of them and 
another thing about it is they don’t 
never seem to know when to quit. 

Uncle Sam has been doin’ right 
well with what he has but I’m gettin’ 
mighty anxious for him to get 
enough of these new kind of hornets’ 
nests to teach them Japs what first 
class American hornets is like. 

I see another ad in this paper right 
along this line. It says, “Turn in Your 
Junk.” Me and Marthy has done 
that. Marthy kept up such an infer- 
nal hollerin’ about it till I seen there 
wouldn’t be no rest until it was done 
so I went on and done it. We let 
just about all of it go even to the old 
iron pot we been usin’ as a waterin’ 
trough for the chickens the last thirty 
or forty years. We thought we ought 
to keep the kitchen stove, the and- 
irons in the fireplace, and a couple 
of flatirons. But we will let them go 
too if it takes them to make another 
one of them hornets’ nests to go over 
and run them Japs into the deepest 


water they got over there and I’ve 
been told it’s plenty deep. Have you 
turned in your’n? 

Another ad I see in this paper is 
about what goes under a fighter’s 
belt. I hadn’t never thought much 
about that but I reckon it does take 
a right smart to feed a fightin’ man. 
If all of them work at it like them 
Marines did over there in the Pacific 
Ocean, I reckon it’s worth it. They 
sure paid for everything they've et. 
I think it’s a fine thing that our sol- 
diers is gettin’ the best victuals to eat 
the country has got and plenty of it. 
I see by the ads the railroads has got 
a big job just doin’ the haulin’.. Let’s 





us all do just as good a job growin’ 
something to eat as the railroads is 
haulin’ it, so there'll be plenty of it 
gettin’ to our soldiers and sailors. 
We can’t afford to let airy one of 
them go hungry. They’ve got a big 
job to do and it’s time some of us 
was wakin’ up to the fact we’ve got 
a big job to do too. 


I got a letter here I been aimin’ to 
answer for a long time but it looked 
like I never could get around to it. 
Maybe the editor of this paper will 
let me get my answer in this time. 
Here is the letter. Read it. 

Bill Casper: 
I am sending you some shoe pegs and if 
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you will not fix Aunt Marthy’s shoes and 

do not know what the pegs are and will 

bring them to me and I will fix them for 
her, Respectfully, 

W. H. Wilson, 

Chilton County, Ala. 


Brother Wilson, I sure am proud 
to hear from you. The last time I 
seen you you was braggin’ about the 
girls makin’ up a whole dishpan full 
of bananna puddin’ for you. I for- 
get how quick you said you et it up 
and was hollerin’ for more. 

Marthy and me was glad to get 
the shoe pegs but you didn’t send no 
awl. Marthy ruined ours long ago 
punchin’ holes in these little milk 
cans, you know, the kind you buy at 
the store when the cow goes dry 
which is most of the time it seems as 
how. The very first spell of cold 
weather Marthy wouldn’t give me 
no rest until I got me a piece of sole 
leather and fixed up a pair of my old 
shoes for her. 

We both want to thank you for 
the pegs. They helped out a lot. 

Yours truly, 
BILL CASPER. 








Our Platform Richer lands for ev- 

ery farm. ® A home 
of beauty, comfort and convenience for 
every family. ® A “Blue Ribbon Farm 
Family” in every home. © Modern 
equipment for every worker. @ Club 
work and vocational training for every 
child. © Every crop from purebred seed; 
every animal from a purebred sire. ® 
Support of farm organizations, farm and 
home agents, and rural cooperative_-pro- 
grams by every family. ©@ “Equality 
for Agriculture” in every form of legis- 
lation, taxation, and education. ® “Full 
gardens, corncribs, smokehouses, and 
feed barns to insure a good living at 
home plus at least two money crops and 
an important cash income from cows, 
hogs, or hens” as the business policy of 
every farmer. @ A love of country 
community, of church and school and 
Sunday school, of country things and 
country sports and recreations, of books 
and music and art to enrich and enno- 
ble life for every individual. 
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Your family’s food supply was 
never as important as it is right now. Put 
up plenty of good home-cured hams, bacon, 
sausage. Do it the easy, sure MORTON WAY. 


Morton’s Tender-Quick and Morton’s Sugar-Cure give a 
fast, thorough cure—no bone taint—no under-cured or 
over-cured meat—delicious mild flavor from rind to bone. 
A million farmers have turned to this modern, BETTER 
way of home meat curing. Cure plenty this year. Pork is 
valuable—don’t take chances-on waste—cure it BETTER 
than ever before. Ask your dealer for MORTON’S 
Tender-Quick, Sugar-Cure and Sausage Seasoning. 


Finest Home Curing-Book Ever 
Published .. . 100 pages ... postpaip 


More than 200 pictures, charts, diagrams—com- 
plete directions on how to butcher pork, beef, 
lamb—how to make choice hams, bacon, corned 
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etc. No other book Jike itl 
Write today, Send 10c in coin. 


MORTON SALT COMPANY 
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THEN ... 
Rub with MORTON’S SUGAR- 


CURE. 
ing salt strikes in from the out- 
side—gives a thorough cure and 
rich wood-smoke flavor. Morton’s 








“We’re keeping these 
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MORTON WAY 


PasT ... 

Pump with MORTON’S 
TENDER- QUICK. Dissolve 
Tender-Quick in water to make 
a rich, fast-acting curing pic- 
kle, and pump this pickle in- 
to hams and shoulders along 
the bones. This starts the cure 
INSIDE —prevents bone taint 
and under-cured spots, 


This complete sugar cur- 


Tender-Quick and Sugar- 
Cure, used together, give 
results you can get in 
no other way. 





FOR DELICIOUS SAUSAGE... 
Use Morton’s Sausage Seasoning. It con- 
tains salt, sage, peppers, and tasty spices 
—perfectly blended and ready to use. Just 
mix with the meat and grind. No measur- 
ing or guesswork . . . the same perfectly 
flavored sausage every time. 
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--- Because They Have 


“EXTRA VALUE”’ 


Features—Inside and Out! 





Joan's putting her best foot forward! A 
chorus of ‘‘ohs”’ and ‘“‘ahs”’ confirms her 
good taste...and Mother’s-good judg- 
ment. For ‘Extra Value’’ features—inside 
and out—give Joan’s pretty Red Goose 
(or Friedman-Shelby) shoes qualities 
that help them keep their neat, trim style 
far better than ordinary shoes... to re- 
tain their fit Jonger, and wear longer. 


Demand “‘EXTRA VALUE” Features! 
‘But you can’t buy shoes on looks alone! 
Go to the dealer who features Red Goose 
or Friedman-Shelby boys’ and girls’ 
shoes. Every pair has these ‘‘Extra 
Value” features—inside and out: 

1. Honest construction with finer materials. 
2. Leathers carefully selected to provide 
utmost value. 

3. Painstaking and detailed workmanship. 
4. Added reinforcements to help assure ex- 
tra wear and lasting fit. 


RED GOOSE 
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Red Goose Style 
No. 3756. Misses’ 
elasticized ‘‘dress- 
up” pump. Open : 3 
toe. Vamp orna y 

ment. 





Help Uncle 
Sam. Buy U. S. 
War Bonds 
and Stamps 


SHOES 


FRIEDMAN-SHELBY SHOES 
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@ A FREE SAMPLE 
will prove the value 
of Dr. Guild’s 
GREEN MOUN- 
TAIN ASTHMATIC 
COMPOUND in 
relieving asthmatic 
paroxysms. In use 
over 70 years. Eco- 
nomical — 24 ciga- 
rettes, only 50¢, 
powder 25¢ and $1.00 
at nearly all drug 
stores. Write today 
for FREE SAMPLE. 
The J. H. Guild Co., 
Dept. F-3, Rupert, 
Vermont. Use only 
as directed on 
package. 





THIS BIG CAS 
le fs 


Use it to make 
BIG MONEY. OF 
In spare time or 

full time. Sell Lucky 
Heart’s line of _ 300 
guaranteed cosmetics, 
medicines, flavorings, 
jewelry. Many people 
buy on sight. BIG 
REPEAT BUSINESS 
SURE. FREE SAM- 
PLES SENT AT ONCE. 
FREE 58-page illustrat- 
ed Beauty Book. Get our 
offer FREE on $9.00 worth of Lucky Heart 
products and a big Sample Case. Write Lucky 
Heart Co., Dept. PF-126-Y,Memphis, Tenn, 
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Plenty of home-cured meat 


By W. C. 


i ites finished hog for home use 
is worth at least 5 cents per pound 
live weight more than it will bring 
on the market on foot,” says M. W. 
Muldrow, Arkansas extension ani- 
mal husbandryman. In other words, 
according to Mr. Muldrow, if a 250 
pound hog will bring $37.50 on foot 
at the market, it would be worth ai 
least $50 in the smokehouse. 

Maybe we'd better stop a minute 
before rushing all our hogs off to 
market. Suppose hog-killing is a 
more or less disagreeable job that few 
relish. There may 
be money in it. 
Another authority 
experienced in 
butchering, after 
carefully checking 
present-day prices 
of pork and pork 
products, reports . 
the following step-ups in value. The 
grower sells his hog on foot for 
$37.50. The packer kills, cures, 
processes, and packs and sells whole- 
sale for $47. The retailer, trying to 
make a living, sells for $62. In other 
words the grower who sells on foot 
and buys back the cured meats, pays 
$24.50 to the packer and the retailer 





for the services they rendered in kill- 


ing and curing his $37.50 hog and 
putting it where he could buy it back 
a piece at a time. 


The man who sells 
if You Sell on foot and buys 
on Foot his hog back a 

piece at a time 
must be willing to pay for hauling 
and shipping and handling at the 
stockyards. He must be willing to 
pay the packer for his services in 
butchering and chilling and curing 
and packing and selling to the re- 
tailer. And he must be willing to 
help the retailer pay rent on his home 
and store, pay his taxes, and other 
costs of living. Some people prefer 
to kill their own hogs and use the 
$24 for other purposes. 

Then, too, the man who kills his 
own meat will have it. To do so 
won't be an unpatriotic dodge of 
meat rationing which they say is sure 
to come soon. On the contrary it 
looks as if home killing will be the 
patriotic thing to do. When the rush 
season strikes this fall and winter, it 
is doubtful if the railroads and truck 
lines will be able to haul all the live- 
stock offered and it is equally doubt- 
ful if the packers can handle it all , 


is always to be found at the 
home of John H. Brannen, Bulloch County, Ga., Master Farmer. 


To Sell or to Kill? 


LASSETTER 


in the usual short market season. So 
when you kill your own, you are not 
only saving money for yourself and 
meat for your table, but you are also 
saving transportation space for essen- 
tials of war and actually increasing 
the available meat supply for Amer- 
ica and her lend-lease allies. You are 
actually making the rationing of 
meats less severe. When we don’t 
have to go in and buy, we are mak- 
ing that much more available for our 
neighbors in town. 


The packers say 
Smaller Hogs, that a hog weigh- 
Better Meat ing 180 to 240 
pounds makes the 
best meat. But most farmers don’t 
think a hog is a hog until he weighs 
300 pounds or more. Wonder if we 
wouldn’t have better luck if we tried 
the packers’ idea and killed at light- 
er weights. (How do you make a 
hog stop growing until the weather 
gets cold enough to kill?) The 
lighter hog would be easier to handle. 
We don’t have near the facilities for 
handling hogs that the packers do. 
Then, too, wouldn’t we find 1: easier 
to chill and cure and save the hams 
and shoulders and sides of smaller 
size? Maybe we could save all of 
our meat instead of losing so much. 
Everything, it seems, is against the 
big hog. The bigger he gets, the 
more it costs to keep him, much less 
put an extra pound on him. The 
bigger he is, the harder he is to han- 
dle at killing, the harder to chill the 
meat, the harder to get a good cure, 
and the poorer the quality of the meat 
is when it gets on the table. Wouldn't 
it be better to have two 200-pound 
hogs than one of 400 pounds? Let's 
try that idea next year. 


To kill hogs here 
in the South, most 
of us have to wait 
for cold weather. 
Weather just above freezing is pre 
ferred. That’s because it’s so nec- 
essary to get the animal heat out of 
the meat quickly. Sometimes it’s ad- 
visable to kill in the afternoon to get 
a quicker chill in the colder night 
atmosphere. But the meat must not 
be allowed to freeze on the outside 
before animal heat on the inside 1s 
out. That will cause souring. 


Waiting on 
the Weather 


All farmers don’t have to wait for 
cold weather. Years ago we droppe 
in on Master Farmer L. C. Rodgers 
in South Georgia on (See page 29) 
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@ For what country things are 
you most thankful this Novem- 
ber? Well, here is a striking 
list... and next month you who 
love a really old-time, spotlessly 
clean country kitchen will hear 
its praises sung. 


Y HEART is filled with thanks- 
giving for sunshine in country 
kitchens, for the endless chatter of 
children, for painted chairs and braid- 
ed rugs, for spicy pumpkin pies and 
cookies, for friendly fields and fruit- 
ful trees; for nightfall and the hom- 
ing feet of husbands; for open fires, 
books to read and songs to sing; for 
radio, a miracle that our parents 
never knew; for faith, hope, and 
dreams come true. I cannot find the 
words—I wish I could!—for telling 
God my gratitude. 
Mrs. L. C. Chiles, 
Knox County, Tenn. 


R.F.D. Man = On the first win- 
try days the most 
welcome sight is the mailman, with 
a letter from a friend, and papers and 
magazines. How quickly the short 
day passes! Soon the chores are done, 
supper is eaten, and the family gath- 
ers around the fireside. At the end 
of such a day, who could close her 
eyes without first having thanked 
the Giver of All Good Things? 
Hazel Reynolds Mears, 
Hart County, Ky. 
Work, Play Among the No- 
vember things I 
love are tucking in the last bulbs, 
soon to be covered by falling leaves; 


bringing in the last of the red peppers. 


and green tomatoes; making jars of 


Country Things I Love Most 


relish; checking the stores of winter 
foods—peas, beans, sweet potatoes, 
and canned supplies—all wholesome 
farm-grown, vitamin-rich foods. I 
love the feeling of Thanksgiving in 
the air, the youngsters coming home 
from college excited over “the game,” 
the preparation of good things, the 
hurry and bustle of the crowd get- 
ting ready for the big event. 
Mrs. S. L. Coleman, 
Greenville County, S. C. 
Clothes I love making fall 
clothes—the flower- 
ed prints and bright plaids for the lit- 
tle girls, the more sedate designs for 
mother, and the soft colors for the 
grandmother. I love the feel, too, of 
a new dress and hat bought with my 
own prize-money from the fair. I 
love getting out the blankets from 
the cedar chest for the first cool 
nights, and with them the sweaters 
and heavy underwear. I love the 
first fall play at the schoolhouse, 
when we gather in the community 
hall to mingle with friends, meet the 
teachers, and watch the children. 
Mrs. Blanche Southern, 
Greenville County, S. C. 


Falling Leaves One reader re- 

minds us of the In- 
dian name for November, “The 
Moon of Falling Leaves” . . . which 
brings this further comment from 
Mrs. J. P. Dill; Bolivar County, 
Miss.: “A hush seems to envelop the 
universe as the leaves come down and 
the earth settles down for its long 
winter sleep. We rest, knowing that 
when spring comes, Nature will 
wake again to wondrous beauty— 
even as we ourselves are assured of a 
Resurrection Day after our own last 
long sleep.” 


To Sell or to Kill? 


(From page 28) a warm day in 
September. He had just killed a 
hog and was right in the middle of 
it (the job). He didn’t have to wait 
for cold weather because he had a 
mechanical refrigerator big enough 
to take care of the chilling. 

Before the day of mechanical re- 
frigeration, many farmers of South 
Georgia built houses where they 
could chill 50 to 75 hogs at a time 
with ice. Many ice plants through- 
out the South have supplied the nec- 
essary cooling rooms. 

But if the weather just won’t get 
quite cool enough, there is still a 
Way out for the man who doesn’t 
ave access to all these conveniences. 
All it takes is a clean barrel one-third 
full of water with about three pounds 
of salt stirred in. Drop in some large 


chunks of ice, then pieces of meat 
(each half carcass cut into its major 
parts, not trimmed). Overnight this 
will give a good chill. Then it’s 
time to trim. Then comes salting. 

If we were looking for something 
on which to pin the blame for much 
of our spoiled meat, we’d probably 
start with the weather. Failure to 
get the animal heat out of the meat 
quickly enough, and applying salt 
on warm meat would be two things 
we'd jump on. Putting salt on warm 
meat helps hold the heat in and that 
starts souring. 

Let’s get this order of business in 
mind: (1) Chill quickly all the way 
through, (2) trim it, and (3) then 
apply the salt or curing agent. 

In our next issue we will have 
more to say about curing meats. 
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Your tractor is as vital 
as our big guns 


AMERICAN FARMERS are fighting a war on the home front. 

Theirs is the battle to produce the food needed by people all over 
the world. Theirs is the job of growing ever-increasing quantities of 
farm products in a period when farm labor is scarcer than ever. 

In winning this great battle, the farmer’s most effective weapon is 
his tractor. And no single factor has more effect on tractor life and 
performance than proper lubrication. So we say—“‘DON’T UNDER- 
RATE THE IMPORTANCE OF PROPER LUBRICATION!” 


Here are two tips which can help to keep your machine operating longer: 


1. Keep an up-to-date maintenance chart. It will eliminate 
guessing at your tractor’s lubrication requirements. 


2. Use Gulflube Motor Oil, a quality oil at a thrifty price. 
Gulflube is highly resistant to the formation of carbon, 
gum, and sludge, and is tough enough to stay “Full” be- 


tween regular drains 


Two more Farm Aids 
You'll like... 


1. The whirling action of universal joints 
makes a special, fibrous grease necessary 
for their proper lubrication. GULFLEX 
UNIVERSAL JOINT LUBRICANT will 
not throw out of universal joints (in good 
mechanical condition), even under severe 
operating conditions. Its high melting 
point enables it to withstand tempera- 
tures developed under heavy loads at high 
angles. 


2. Gulf Transmission Oils (S.A-E. 90, 140, 
and 250) are high grade oils. They are 
recommended for transmissions, differen- 
tials, final drives, and power take-off mech- 
anisms of tractors and trucks. 








HOW TO DO IT 
by R. J. S. Pigott 


Gulf Research and Development Division 


Drain transmission lubricants each 
300 working hours, or at least twice a 
ear—preferably Spring and Fall. The 
ubricant will flow more readily if 
drained just after stopping tractor. 
Fill transmission with ERANKCASE 
CLEANING OIL, operate tractor at 
low speed for a few minutes, then 
drain thoroughly. Refill with correct 
rade of GULF TRANSGEAR LU- 
RICANT E. P. or where desired, with 
GULF TRANSMISSION OILS. 











FREE—60-Page Tractor Manual 


Gulf’s tractor experts and lubrication en- 
gineers have compiled a complete encyclo- 
pedia on tractor operation and mainte- 
nance. Written in non-technical language, 
it would cost you a dollar if you could 
buy it. We have a limited supply left 
which we will give away. But only to trac- 
tor operators. Address a postcard to Gulf 
Farm Aids, Room 3800, Gulf Building, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. for your copy, stating type 
or types of tractors you operate. 


GULF FARM AIDS... Gulf fuels and lubri- 
cants are available at your Good Gulf station 
and at Gulf distributing plants. Gulfspray, 
Gulf Livestock Spray, and 
other Gulf products for 
home and farm are sold 
at Gulf stations, grocery, 
drug, hardware, variety 
stores... at milk gather- 
ing stations, and by feed 
stores. 


OIL IS AMMUNITION «¢ USE IT WISELY 





TUNE IN—‘“‘We, the People’”’!— Sunday Night at 7:30 Eastern War Time—Columbia Network 
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War is their business now! Wherever they can best serve 
Uncle Sam—in railroad yards, on farms, in lumber camps, 
war industries—you’ll find these fighting Yanks. All Amer- 
ica relies on them. And, by the millions, they Rely on Reliance 
for the outdoor clothes that help them work better, faster, 
easier. Warm Big Yank Jackets of covert and whipcord, 
with heavy plaid linings, also of heavy Blue Meltons. Big 
Yank Shirts in cotton suedes, in wool, and twill flannelettes 
in bright plaids. Relyonsized Big Yank Flannel Shirts (‘‘an- 
other FREE if it shrinks!”’). Big Yank Trousers of whipcord, 


‘A 


4 : i) a 
“i GZ AL 
acon 


Elbow Action Sleeves 
Stormproof Cuffs 


Nahe a’ - 
ers? 





corduroy and covert. At Big Yank dealers everywhere. 


RELIANCE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


212 W. Monroe Street, Chicago, Ill. * New York Office: 200 Fifth Ave. 


MAKERS OF Big Yank Work Clothing 
Happy Home and Kay W hitney Frocks 
Aywon Shirts « Yankshire Coats 
Yank Jr. Flannel Shirts for Boys 
Universal Pajamas 











“Two Things About Job” 


A Thanksgiving Sermon 


By REV. JOHN W. HOLLAND 


HANKSGIVING month this 

year brings to mind the one 
supreme thing that all those who 
possess it need to be most thankful 
for in these trying times. I mean 
God’s gift of courage and faith to 
all who put their trust in Him. 


ONE DAY I called on a friend 
who was suffering from a very pain- 
ful malady. For relief she had tried 
everything the physicians knew but 
without much success. 
As a result she had 
dropped down into a 
depressed state of 
mind. 

This time, however, 
I found her reading 
the Book of Job and 
so intent upon her 
reading that she scarce- 
ly noticed my entry. 
Then she looked at me 
with a sort of defiance 
in her eyes and said, 
“Job is the best book 
in the whole Bible, for 
he really knew how people would feel 
who had no feelings left.” 


WE TALKED on for a few min- 
utes, but she reverted to Job, saying, 
“There are two things I like about 
Job. The first is, that he would not 
take his wife’s advice, ‘Curse God 
and die.’ The other is that he would 
not let any material losses, even the 
loss of his own loved ones, make him 
lose faith in God.” 

That woman was one of the best 
friends I ever have had, and many 
times when the going has gotten a 
little rough for me, I have recalled 
her undefeatable courage in the 
midst of a Providence she could not 
understand but had to stand. 


I WONDER if I am different from 
you? I am inclined to believe we 
are all pretty much alike. We did 
not choose this war. It has happened 


to us, and the resultant distress, suf- . 


fering, and death that may be ours 
no one can foretell. We shall need 
courage, and then more courage. We 
shall have to weep with those that 
weep, and carry our own hearts above 


Lex Ue Ye We. Sit pypord 
BUY WAR SAVINGS 


BONDS AND STAMPS 





the calamities that may come. Per. 
haps it may mean the loss of what 
many of us had been setting aside 
for the possibility of old age. What. 
ever the cost maysbe, we will pay it 
in full and pray that God may keep 
us from the melancholy that knows 
nothing but sure defeat. 


JUST LAST week i was talking 
to as fine a lad as parents ever loved, 
He was entraining for military serv. 
ice. He had lived as 
clean as any other 
young Christian you 
may meet. He was en- 
‘gaged to a lovely girl, 
He had everything to 
live for. Here are some 
of the words he uttered: 
“Some people are 
scared at this war, but 
I am not. Why should 
I not go out and fight 
for the things my home 
and nation stand for? 
If I should lose my life, 
it would be worth while 
if | could feel that the decent things 
about living could be preserved.” 

In the light of that young man’s 
sacrifice, how can any of us com- 
plain or lose courage? 


COMING BACK to the “two 
things about Job,” let me insert this 
line which shows how deeper than 
any material thing is fath: After 
Job had faced the worst things thiat 
life could deal, he said, “Though He 
slay me, yet will I trust Him.” 

There come times in the destiny 
of people and of individuals, when 
the call of God and afl the good 
things that have come out of faith. 
demand that we shall be brave and 
go forward. And let us also thank 
Him that in the very act of going 
forward to do whatever hard duty 
we resolve to do, we shall acquire 
bravery and courage and His inward 
peace “that passeth all understand 
ing.” 

Such are some new things to be 
thankful for in a year that indeed 
tries men’s souls as never before in 
this generation. 


Beware of Blasting Caps! 


AST year 130 U.S. children were 
injured and 2 killed from play- 
ing with blasting caps. This year 
the number is increasing. Such acci- 
dents, 86 per cent of which occur in 
the country and in small towns, are 
caused by adults’ leaving the caps 
carelessly in the roads, fields, rub- 
bish heaps, and near construction 
work where children find them. 
Parents, teachers, county agents, 
newspapers, Boy Scouts, 4-H clubs, 


F.F.A. chapters, magazines, and 
radios can teach children of the 
dangers. The heaviest responsibility 


lies with parents themselves. 
Blasting caps are detonators en- 
closed in small metallic cylinders 
used for firing high explosives. They 
may be exploded by sparks or flames, 
a small amount of current, or im- 
pacts from a hammer or stone. The 
most useful warning to children is: 
Leave them where you find them un- 
til an officer of the law or some 








other responsible adult can be located. 


Posters and folders will be sent on 
request by the Institute of Makers 
of Explosives, 103 Park Avenue, New 


York, N. Y. 


Hambone Says— 


By C. L. and J). P. ALLEY, Jr. 
(Released by The Bell Syndicate, Ine.) 
(Trade Mark Keg. U. 8. Pat. Office.) 

Sis Mandy meh 
ev’ybody feel at 
home at her house, 
cep’n her home 


folks!! 


Ole ’oman tole 
me 1 bes’ try © 
weah out dis col’— 
but look lak hit 
gwine weah me out 
fus’!! 

Kun’! Bob alluz did say dis country de 
bes’ place to be, en I reck’n de whole wor! 
’gree wid ’im now!! 


De wicked flee we’en no man pursueth, 

, ‘ 

but dey really gits up an’ gits w’en a P? 
liceman pursueth!! 
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Handy Farm Devices 
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Portable Platform 


A portable platform for loading 
and unloading heavy machinery, 
barrels of fuel and oil, loading a 
truck from wheelbarrows, and so on, 
can be very useful. It must be solid- 
ly made and preferably of material 
creosoted after cutting. It can be 
pulled from place to place with a 
tractor or team, or can be quickly 
moved into place with rollers and 
bars. Sometimes a wall or platform 
the height of a truck bed filled in an 
easy grade behind with gravel or 
cinders may meet the need. 


1. W. Dickerson. 


Lante:n 
Cleaner 


An old rubber 
heel tacked to a 
stick wide enough 
to handle easily 
makes a handy de- 
vice to clean and 
polish lantern globes. A rag or cloth 
twisted around the heel affords a 
neat templet almost the shape or 
form of the globe. It’s also very easy 
to get a cleaning fluid or light oil 
pressed to the glass right where it can 
remove the soot. Frank Bentley, 

Clinton County, lowa. 





Doubling In putting down a 
Floor Wear porch or large 

piazza, I always cov- 
er the sills with tar paper and also 
set the groove boards on a 3-inch 
lath on top of the sills, so that after 
a few years if we change the floor, 
putting the bottom ends‘to the top, 
we will get a double wear out of the 
floor, for the bottom of a porch wears 
twice as fast as the protected top. 
3y setting the flooring on, say, 3 
inch laths and nailing floor on them, 
you can cut the floor laths in 5- or 6 
foot sections, cutting across the laths 
and ripping up; then you can easily 
turn end for end and nail back, mak- 
ing a quick job. 

In covering a barn with galvanized 
roofing we space the rafters the same 
width as the roofing and nail down 
the metal on the beams, doing away 
with all roofing boards. By using a 
heavy 2-inch roofing nail, they will 
not draw out like a l-inch nail on a 
l-inch board. H. B. Grimball, 

Charleston County, S. C. 



























Utilizing 
Barn Space 

This device is the handiest barn 
fixture I ever saw and I would not be 
without it for $10 a year. Two of 
these swinging partitions can be used 
to make three temporary stalls in 
wasted open hall space. It is made 
of 1x4’s and is 30 inches high. Cut 
top and bottom pieces 4 inch short- 
er on each end than the center piece, 
Which is sawed nearly the width of 


hallway. Over these ends an old 
buggy tire or cotton tie can be nailed 
to keep them from catching on the 
walls as the partition is pushed up 
or pulled down. The partition may 
be swung by using rope, whorl, and 
balance weights or such _ other 
arrangement as will suit best. The 
vertical grooves or slideways may be 
made of 1x4’s or 1x6’s nailed to the 
walls. The grooves should be wide 
enough for partition to slide easily 
up and down. 1. H. Meacham, 
Tallapoosa County, Ala. 
Editor’s Note.-—We wonder if 2x4’s 
might not be better for making the slide 
ways. 






Hog-Killing 
Timesaver 


Last spring Dr 
J. M. Judd, Wake 
County, N. C. 
suggested a time- 
saving device for 


= 
hog-killing time. 


Instead, however, # 


of the 2 hooks then shown, it is nec- 
essary to use only one as shown here. 
Dr. Judd says that the device is “a 
very little thing but worth a great 
deal in hanging heavy hogs.” 


Valves for 
Casters 


We have used cast- 
ers made from old 
auto engine valves for 
bookcase, dresser, 
tables, and stands and 
like them much bet- 
ter than the common sliding casters 
The intake valves are best. On an 
uneven floor they can be adjusted tn 
a minute by slipping a common 
washer in between the valve head and 
the bottom of the table or bench leg. 

A. H. Waychoff. 
Maricopa County, Ariz. 





Holder for 
Logs, Posts 


I’ve found this 
a useful log and 
post holder. Bore 
several holes in the 
crosspieces to adjust it to different- 
sized: trees. The heavier the log, 
the better it holds. Thomas Turney, 
Coosa County, Ala. 


Need Help Now? 


FARM LEAFLETS 
Whitewash 
Flea Control 
A Homemade Hay Baler 
Control of Insects in Dried Fruit 
Making a Compost Heap 
Homemade Terrace Drag and Stalk Cutter 
Kill the Rats 
Treating Weevils in Grain 
Handy Gestation Table for Cows 
Meat Curing Made Easy 
Difficult Churning 
Grubs in Backs of Cattle 
Measuring Corn in the Crib 
Spray Calendar for Fruits 
How to Grow Strawberries 
How to Grow Boysenberries and Young- 
berries 
How to Grow Blackberries and Dewberries 
How to Grow Raspberries 





BOOKS 
Farm Lease Contract..............sse00e 5 cents 
Livestock-Share Lease ete, 5 cents 
The Community Handbook .. 25 cents 
Massey’s Garden Book wae 250 cents 





LEAFLETS are 3 cents each. Send 
orders to Service Editor, The Progressive 
Farmer, at nearest ofhce—Dallas, Mem- 
phis, Birmingham, Raleigh. Any one 
will serve you. 
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Doctor of 
Motors 





DD exreniry 


Dexterity is his middle name! No matter what the trouble, your 
mechanic has the skill it takes to put cars, trucks, and tractors 
in shipshape order. And today, when America’s automotive 
vehicles must last for the ‘“‘duration,” this Doctor of Motors 
plays a role more important than ever. 

He has the know-how! When grinding valve seats, for example, 
he works with the mathematical accuracy such a precision task 
requires. Be it major overhaul or minor adjustment, he combines 
his experience and study with the dexterity that assures top-notch 
performance for whatever driving must be done today. 


Care for your equipment... for your country! Take your car, 
truck, and tractor to your Doctor of Motors regularly. It will 





save you money—and save your equipment! 
*  2- © 


Better mechanics in- 
stall Perfect Circles be- 
cause they know how 
well these piston rings 
stop oil pumping, save 
gasoline, and restore 
power, pickup, and pep. 
Install Perfect Circles 
in your car, truck, and 
tractor. The cost is sur- 
prisingly low. If you do 
your own work you will 
find them easy to in- 
stall—with full instruc- 
tions in each package. 


THE PERFECT CIRCLE COMPANIES, Hogerstown, Indiana, U. S. A. and Toronto, Ontario, Canada 





‘ 
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TWICE AS MUCH 
goes under the 


FIGHTERS BELT 


S FAR as the farmer is concerned, a man in uniform is a far 
better customer than a man in “‘civvies.” 


~ 


The soldier eats, for example, more than twice as much meat as 
the average for folks at home. The figures are: 153 pounds of meat 
a year for the average civilian—365 pounds for the fighting man. 


It’s almost the same with fruits and vegetables. The folks at home 
average about 500 pounds. But the man in uniform accounts for 
over 800 pounds per man. 


Moving these foodstuffs quickly and properly is another of the 
railroads’ wartime responsibilities—for food is an important part 
of the million and a quarter tons of freight the railroads move a 
mile every minute of the day and night. 


It accounts for many of the cars in the loaded freight trains the 
railroads are sending off at five-second intervals. 


To carry all the materials the railroads are asked to handle cars 
cannot be allowed to stand idle. 


And you can help to keep them moving. Just remember this: load 
them as soon as they arrive—and load them to the limit. 


Then it will be up to the railroads to speed them on their way—to 
get the double ration under the fighters” belts—and to get the usual 
food supplies to the folks at home. 


RAILROADS 


WASHINGTON, D.C ~ 


f be 
ASSOCIATION OF uate 


AMERICAN § 











Hot and Heavy 


(From page 10) and drew deep and 
expelled a smoky cloud; and his own 
memories made him smile. “Always 
had a mind of her own, the Nancy 
did. I dunno which was the stub- 
bornest, her or the Stebbinses that 


owned her. Old Cap’n Isaiah that 
had me build her was bound to have 
her a brig, spite of all I could say. 
She didn’t like that, so she stuck on 
the ways at her launch; but would 
Cap’n Isaiah give in? He would not. 
‘By Godfrey’s trunnels, no!’ he says. 
‘A brig T want her and a brig she’! 
be!” So a brig she was, 
and cranky from the 
first go off.” 

Dan went on. “He 
kept her in the lumber 
trade freighting cord- 
wood to Rockland 
from the east’ard. Linc 
Plaistcd says now she’s 
no better’n a_ basket. 
Says last fall if there 
was any weather in 
sight, they’d have to lie 
up in some rathole of a harbor and 
wait for a ca’m day, f’ fear in any sea 
she’d open up so wide she’d spill the 
potatoes out of her. He claims he can 
stick a knife clean out of sight into 
her timbers anywhere; and in any 
tumble she’ll squeak and whine like 
a rocking chair with a fat woman 
setting in it. He told me four men 
working double shifts couldn’t make 
her pumps suck air unless you beach- 
ed her first and waited for low tide 
so’s the most of the water would leak 
out of her.” 

Dan grinned _—_ triumphantly. 
“There, Mary! Hear that?” 

“They didn’t take care of her— 
that’s all,” Mary retorted; and Jona- 
than said in a thoughtful tone: “At 
that, Dan, :f I could fix her up any- 
ways reasonable, she might sell for 
enough to pay off some of what you 
owe.” 


“Thumbs 


our pages. 


it will 


Dan laughed incredulously; but 
Mary insisted: “Well, she might! 
They'll need all sorts of ships to carry 
freights to England if the Germans 
keep sinking everything.” 

“Not old tubs like the Nancy!” 


“She could take the place of other 
ships in the coasting trade!” 


Dan looked at Jonathan, and the 
old man rubbed his chin, and Dan 
guessed that he and Jonathan were 
equally sure that Mary was wrong 
... but the girl was so persistent, and 
the day was fine, and it was hard to 
be stubborn, sprawling here in the 
warm April sun. In the end Dan 
agreed to let Jonathan examine the 
old schooner. 

He had to leave them then, to go 
back to Orono. When he was gone, 
Jonathan said in pretended regret: 


“Guess’t I'd ought to have got out 
of your way, Mary, so you could tell 
him how much in love you are, him 
and you.” 


TWO DAYS later the schooner, 
with Jonathan himself humoring her 
helm, came home to the yard again, 
as docile as a kitten. On the fol- 
lowing Saturday the old man was 
ready to report. Dan came from 
Orono, and he and Jonathan and 
Mary went down to the yard to- 
gether. 

“There’s about $2,500 worth of 
work on her,” he concluded at last. 
“But if she was put-in shape, Dan, 


NEXT MONTH 


Up, Mom,” 
our next month’s story, 
we present as one of the 
finest ever to appear in 
A true story 
written by a 
about her adopted son, 
strike a warm 
and echoing note in the h 
heart of every roe 

Y person 
who has a loved one in 
the armed services. 


you might get your money back.” 

Dan laughed. “I'd as soon stuf 
$2,500 down a drain—even if | 
had it.” 

“But you'd get it all back,” Mary 
urged. 

Dan colored in a slow irritation, 
“Why do you always have to argue? 
She’s ready to fall apart.” 

“She wouldn’t be if she was fixed 
up right.” 

He said stiffly: “I have to decide 
this.” And he asked Jonathan: “Ts it 
worth while junking 
her?” 

“Just about,” Jona- 
than hazarded. 

“Then go ahead and 
do it,” Dan directed. 
Mary tried to speak but 
he interrupted her. “It’s 
no use, Mary. Even if 
were in shape, 
there’s nobody wants 
her. I know I don't. 
I want to be some. 
thing besides an off-shore sailor.” 

Jonathan moved tactfully away 
out of the combat zone, and Marv 
said hotly: “That’s what your ances. 
tors were.” 


mother 


“Tt never got them anywhere. I’m 
going places, Mary.” 

“Alone?” she challenged, in a low 
tone, and he turned toward her in 
quick surprise. She realized, her 
checks blazing, what her word im 
plicd; and she spoke in a quick de 
fensive fury. “Dan Stebbins, if you 
let the old Nancy go, I hope I never 
see you again!” 


JONATHAN stripped the Nancy 
of everything worth salvage, and with 
a decrepit little motorboat popping 
under her stern to give her steerage 
way, he and Dan took her down-river 
and beached her on the first of the 
ebb in a shallow cove below town. 
To keep her from going adrift they 
carried a line ashore to hold her. 

Now that the fate of the Nancy 
was settled, Dan wished to make his 
peace with Mary, and went to find 
her; but Mary was not yet ready to 
relent. He tried to laugh her out of 
her il] humor, and she said angrily: 
“Tt’s just that you’re stubborn! You 
think you're right about everything. 
I’m sick to death of you, Dan! I'd 
like you a lot better if just once, about 
something, you’d admit that you'd 
been wrong!” 

He said grimly: “Well, at least I'm 
not wrong about the Nancy. And 
right or wrong, she’s finished for 
good and all.” And _ he stalked 
home, mad enough to chew nails. 

But in announcing that the Nancy 
was finished, Dan overlooked the 
fact, long-since proved, that the old 
schooner had a will of her own. 
Even before he was abed that night. 
it came on to blow, beginning gently 
and rising to a half gale from the 
south. The wind reached a peak with 
the tide; and it drove the waters o! 
the Bay up the river so that the tide 
ran higher than usual. A little after 
2 a. m., the flood lifted the old Nancy 
suddenly clear of the mud, and the 
wind drove her a little off shore and 
hard up-river. When she brought 
up suddenly against her mooring 
line, the rotten hemp broke; and the 
Nancy set out at her own sweet will 
to voyage as she chose. 

Dan slept ill that night. Shutters 
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banged in the wind and kept him 
awake till he got up to secure them; 
and he wondered how the Nancy 
would stand the blow, and when he 
woke in the morning he walked 
down to have a look at her. Only 
the frayed end of the rotten hawser, 
still attached to a tree on the bank, 
marked where they had left her. 
Dan knew that tide and wind would 
have carried her up-river, and the 
wind in fact still blew; so he hurried 
back toward town to find her and to 
discover what damage she had done. 


He saw no sign of her till he came 
in sight of Jonathan’s yard. Then 
he stopped still in a sharp astonish- 
ment. The Nancy lay so exactly in 
her old position alongside the wharf 
that it was as though she had not 
moved at all, and she leaned toward 
the wharf as an affectionate dog leans 
against its master’s knee. And Dan 
saw Jonathan and Mary passing lines 
to fasten her there. 


He hurried to join them, and Jona- 
than grinned at him. “Well, Dan,” 
he said, “looks like the Nancy was 
bound to come back here. I guess she 
knew she’d always been put in good 
shape here before, and would be 
again.” 

Dan said angrily: “We'll fix her 
this time so she'll stay put! She might 
have gone on and wrecked the bridge 
up above! That'd have put me in 
debt for life.” 

“But she didn’t!” Mary said. “She’s 
too smart for that!” And she urged: 
“Tell him what you’re going to do, 
Grandpa.” 

Jonathan rubbed his head. “Why, 
Dan,” he said reluctantly, “her com 
ing back this way strikes me as a 
kind of a sign. T think I'll go ahead 
and fix her up!” 

“You will not!” Dan retorted. 
“Not on my say-so!” 

Mary cried: “You haven’t any 
thing to say about it! She’s not yours 


now! You abandoned her.” 


“T beached her, but she’s. still 
mine,” Dan insisted. “Anybody 
knows that.” - 

“All right then,” she told him chal- 
lengingly. “If she’s yours, then you 
owe Grandpa for the damage she did 
to the wharf, bumping into it last 
night. He owes you hundreds of 
dollars, doesn’t he, Grandpa, for 
broken piles and things?” 

Jonathan rubbed his chin, and Dan 
grinned. “You can’t fool me, Mary. 
You and Jonathan are just doing this 
to try to—give me a hand.” 

Mary said furiously: “A hand? 
Why if you were drowning I’d throw 
you the anchor!” 

Dan glared at her, then turned 
away. “All right, Jonathan,” he said 
shortly. ‘“‘She’s yours.” 

When he was gone, Jonathan said 
in a reflective tone: “I don’t know 
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“Now you wipe those feet before you 
come in!” 









as I’d want to say which of you two 
young ones is the stubbornest.” 

Mary said briefly: “I'll show him 
he’s wrong for once if it’s the last 
thing I do.” 


DAN FINISHED college and 
went to work in the bank. During 
that long and lonely summer he met 
Mary face to face, and they passed 
politely but that was all. He told 
himself that if he gave in now, he 
could never call his soul his own 
again; yet whenever he passed the 
yard—and he passed twice every day 
on his way to and from the bank— 
he looked toward the Nancy, watch- 
ing how the work went forward. 
Jonathan had found somewhere a 
few men as old as he who remem- 
bered how a ship-carpenter’s tools 
should be handled, and they were 
lovingly busy day by day. Sometimes 
Dan saw Mary watching them at 
their task. The summer dragged 
away and he took out his loneliness 
in hard work, and Mr. Wingate was 
pleased with him and raised his sal 
ary, and Dan made some small pay 
ments to reduce the second mortgage 
on the house. 

In September—her new masts step 
ped and rigged, and in a fresh coat 
of paint—the Nancy began to wear 
a surprisingly seaworthy aspect, and 
one fine evening Dan decided to go 
down and look he: over. When he 
saw Jonathan and Mary on_ the 
wharf, he might have turned back; 
but Mary smiled in a malicious way, 
as though she were relishing a joke 
at his expense, so he went on to face 
them, and he told Jonathan awk 
wardly: “Well, you've got her look 
ing good, anyway ” 

“Why, I have so,” Jonathan as- 
sented. “Course, handsome is as 
handsome docs, and it’s too soon to 
tell about that vet; but time we get 
her new suit of sails on her, I 
wouldn’t wonder but she'd do. I 
stepped her fo’m’st a mite forrader. 
I ‘low she'll handle better so, and 1 
will say she’s sound now, anyway.” 

Mary said quickly: “We’re deliv- 
ering her to Mr. Crocker next week, 
as soon as she’s ready.” 

Dan felt a chill along his spine. 
“Who's Mr. Crocker?” 

It was Jonathan who answered 
him. “Why, it’s him that bought 
her,” he explained) Dan gulped 
“He’s in the fishing business out 0’ 
Gloucester and the Gov’ment’s tak. 
ing over al] the big trawlers. old ones 
and new ones too. faster’n they can 
build ‘em. He figures the Nancy’s 
good enough to go banks fishing for 
a few years, anyhow.” 

Dan felt Mary watching him 
“What’s he paying for her?” he 
challenged) “Enough to get vou 
clear?” 

“Why, to be sure,” Jonathan as 
sented. “Fact is, she'll show a real 
good profit, a heap more’n I looked 
for.” 

There was a moment’s silence, and 
Dan felt them watching him—knew 
they were waiting to hear what he 
would say. He was beaten! Mary 
was proved right and he was wrong! 
Nevertheless he set his jaw, as stub 
born as any Stebbins. There was 
no surrender in him. Right or 
wrong, he would stick to his guns 

But then he looked at Mary, and 
her eyes were begging him to be 
reasonable for once, and the stub 
bornness went out of him. “Why 
that’s fine, Jonathan,” he said, as 
graciously as possible. (See page 49) 








MRS. TOM NEEDS A LAXATIVE. But she’s 
heading a war-relief meeting this morning. 
“No time for interruptions,”’ she de- 
cides. “Tl wait till tonight.”” She doesn’t 
know about quick-acting laxatives. 
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Mrs. Tom lags in War-Relief Drive 





FUND-RAISING GOES SLOWLY for Mrs. 
Tom because she doesn’t feel right. 

“In these times a person ought to 
keep fit,’’ others say, while discouraged 
Mrs. Tom adds up the small total. 
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MRS. DAN NEEDS A LAXATIVE. She’s con- 
ducting a relief rally today, too. 

But Mrs. Dan takes Sal Hepatica, 
knowing it usually acts within an hour. 
“Don't wait till tonight for the laxative 
you need this morning,”’ says she. 


Whenever you 
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MONEY ROLLS UP to a grand total after 
Mrs. Dan’s enthusiastic speech. She’s 


able to throw herself into the drive 


with all her energy. 
Sal Hepatica’s gentle, speedy action 
brought prompt relief. 


need a laxative 


—take gentle, szecdy Sal Hepatica 


deed EXTRA FIT, these days. Don’t 
put off till tonight taking the laxa- 
tive you need this morning. Take gen- 
tle, speedy Sal Hepatica. 

Sal Hepatica acts by attracting 





needed liquid bulk to the intestinal 
tract. You feel no discomfort or griping. 
This refreshing saline helps counteract 
excess gastric acidity, as well .. . helps 
turn a sour stomach sweet again. 


Three out of five doctors, recently 


interviewed, recommend Sal Hepatica.* 
Try it, next time you need a laxative. 
Remember, it’s up to you to keep fit! 








*Here are the active ingredients of Sal 
Hepatica: sodium sulphate, sodium 
chloride, sodium phosphate, lithium 
curbonate, sodium bicarbonate, tartaric 
acid. Your doctor knows best. Ask him 
about the efficacy of this prescription. 








“TIME TO SMILE“’—Tune in Eddie Cantor 
Wednesdays at9 P. M., EW T 


SAL HEPATICA 


Product of Bristol-Myers 
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1. IF YOU SAVED LAST 
WINTER'S ANTI-FREEZE 


Some of the ingredients of “‘Prestone” anti-freeze will last from 
one winter through the next—those, for example, which pro- 
tect the car against freeze-up. But to give protection against 
freeze-up is only one function of a good anti-freeze. A good 
anti-freeze also performs other functions, just as important. 
One of these is to guard against rust and corrosion... which 
is why all good anti-freezes are “‘inhibited.’’ These inhibitors 
do wear out; and when that happens the car is no longer pro- 
tected against clogging and overheating caused by rust. 


That is one of the reasons why you cannot use an anti-freeze 
indefinitely... why, for instance, we guarantee ‘Prestone”’ 
anti-freeze for ‘‘a full winter’s use,” and no more. New, fresh 
anti-freeze is always to be preferred over anti-freeze which has 

gone beyond a single winter’s driving. 
3 If, however, you decide to re-use your anti-freeze, take the 
following precautions: 

If you stored your anti-freeze during the summer, take it to 
your dealer before putting it back in the car. There are two 
good reasons. 


To make sure that no dirt or foreign mat- 

ter has spoiled it. (Cans frequently rust 
through from the outside and from the bottom.) Dissolved im- 
purities will later cause rusting and radiator clogging. If your 
solution is brown or rusty-looking, don’t bother to take it to 
your dealer but discard it at once. Be extremely cautious in this 
regard. Your car is a valuable property: it is in the interest of 
sound conservation to take all reasonable precautions 


To have the strength checked. You don’t 
know, definitely, what concentration 
you had at the end of the season. If your anti-freeze was “‘alco- 
hol base,” you almost certainly lost strength before you took it 
out last spring. Even if you used “Prestone”’ anti-freeze, which 
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DO ABOUT 


contains no boil-away alcohol, have the strength checked just 
the same. You may have lost protection through careless filling, 
slop-over at the over-flow pipe, and leaks caused by road-shock 
and wear-and-tear during driving. 


Ie you left your anti-freeze in your car, and 


have been driving with it all through the summer, point B 
becomes even more important, for obvious reasons. 

These precautions are the very least you can take to protect 
your car. Remember, none of them will put back into the anti- 
freeze the rust and corrosion inhibitors which were there when 
you bought it last fall, and which have since been used up. 
This is one of the sound technical reasons why manufacturers 
guarantee an anti-freeze for only one winter’s driving. 


2, o IEYOU DID NOT SAVE 
LAST WINTER'S ANTI-FREEZE 


See your dealer at once and get “Prestone” anti-freeze installed 
in your car. As of the date this advertisement goes to press (ap- 
proximately July 15th) it appears that there will be enough 
‘“‘Prestone” anti-freeze this fall—after Army, Navy and lend- 





lease requirements have been met—to supply all regular users. 
We make this prediction because we have increased our manu- 
facturing facilities and because there will be fewer cars on the 
road this coming winter. 


HAVE YOUR DEALER CHECK YOUR CAR for leaks, rust, sedi- 
ment, or loose connections which may have developed during 
summer driving. Make sure your ‘“Prestone” anti-freeze is 
used in a clean, tight cooling system. Then you can forget the 
anti-freeze problem for the rest of the winter. You will be pro- 
tected completely—against freeze-up, boil-away, dangerous 
and obnoxious fumes, rust and corrosion. You can place com- 
plete confidence in new, fresh, full-strength ‘‘Prestone”’ anti- 
freeze. It is guaranteed for one full winter season. 


Product of NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY, INC. 
Unit of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 


General Offices: New York, N. Y. 


Branches: Chicago and San Francisco 
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IT’S THE SAME ‘’PRESTONE”’ ANTI-FREEZE, no matter which con- 
tainer it comes in — metal can or glass jug. To conserve metals for 
wartime use, the familiar ‘’Prestone”’ anti-freeze can was discon- 
tinued early this season, and the sturdy new glass jug was sub- 
stituted. Your dealer may have cans or jugs or both. Buy either. 
No difference in the “‘Prestone”’ anti-freeze they contain. 

The words ** Eveready’’ and ‘‘ Prestone’’ are registered trade-marks of National Carbon Company, Inc. 
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In hard or soft water 














Swan's just what you need! 


PURE AS IMPORTED CASTILES == 





Ful 
aon O8 A UUNe oy 


¢ 
Guaranteed by > 
Good Housekeeping 
Cy OLFECTIVE OR ow 


Aoventisto WES 


LEVER BAGIREES. CRORE? 


Two convenient sizes—Large and Regular 


lf strong package soaps 






mA 











So 





get quick-sudsing Swan 


~ yoy 





and just watch it last / 


SWAN SUDS FASTER 


than other floating soaps - 
...even in hard water! 


MADE BY LEVER BROTHERS COMPANY, CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


Burns & Allen * Columbia Network + Tuesday Nights 


TUNE IN Tommy Riggs & Betty Lou + N. B. C. Network + Friday Nights 





























EXT time you start to pay $10 

for a dress, think of the smart 
complete wardrobe for $9.32 that 
Florida 4-H club girls planned and 
made entirely of cotton under the 
supervision of Miss Clarine Belcher, 
Florida extension specialist in cloth- 
ing and textiles. Although prices 
then were pre-war, duplication of 
these garments now would cost only 
about a third more, 

How can a girl make her clothes 
for such a small amount? Miss 
Belcher’s answer is: Plan and buy 
wisely, make good use of things at 
hand, sew correctly, take care of 


This pinafore of unbleach- 
ed domestic may be worn 
over dress, blouse, playsuit. 
Blue mattress-ticking two- 
piece suit and flag-red per- 
eale blouse are patriotic. 
—Photos Courtesy Miami Herald. 


Novelty cotton suiting in 
dubonnet was used for this 
winter “date” dress with 
bolero jacket and detach- 
able collar. 


Florida Girls 
“Cotton” to 
Cottons 


garments after they are made, and 
above all use cotton. 

This wardrobe also includes a 
fitted reefer coat of navy blue spot- 
proof corduroy, with matching hat 
and purse; a print school dress; a 
“best” dress for summer, and a set 
of lawn undergarments. 















A playsuit from four 
natural - color cotton 
bags and sea shells. 


Old overall buckle 
fastenings trim the 
pre-shrunk work- 
chambray dress. This 
jacket and _ broom 
stick skirt were once 
printed feed sacks. 
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THANKSGIVING 


By Carmen Malone 





God of all farmers, 
God of the fecund lands, 

We thank Thee for the chance 
To work with our two hands 
And help the soil to fruit, 

To live close to the earth 

And feel its throbbing pulse 
In throes of plant-life birth, 


To be Thy tool with sun 
And rain and aid Thy plan 

Of plant replenishing— 

Not every son of man 

May share such noble work 
Through growth and harvest days. 
We, God, whom Thou hast blessed 
Give Thee our thanks and praise. 


the first blood shed in our war for independence.” 
The above statement, made by Congressman Clarence Cannon of 
Missouri to the annual assembly of the American Farm Bureau Federation 
in December, 1941, came to my mind often on a recent trip to historic Con- 
cord and Lexington, Massachusetts. : 


P AUL REVERE turned not to Boston but to the farmers, and theirs was 


Passing over part of the road made famous by Paul Revere on his mid- 
night ride to warn the countryside that the British were coming, I came to 
Concord. There the imposing bronze statue of The Minute Man, pictured 
on this page, stands like a silent sentinel. The picture of this statue is now 
well known to most of us as the figure on our War Savings Stamps. And 
how heartening it is for us to know that the young soldier with musket in 
hand is representative of the hundreds of farmers who left their plows in the 
field and with a hurried goodbye to their families, rushed to the defense of 
their country. 

It was a stirring experience to stand again on the Old North Bridge that 
spans the “creek-like” Concord River and remember that here a little group 
of American farmers began a struggle the spirit of which spread until it be- 
came an almost world-wide movement for liberty. Could we not at this time 
re-read with profit and pleasure Longfellow’s famous poem about the 
“eighteenth of April in seventy-five”? 

With the Thanksgiving season right upon us, let’s turn back the calendar 
322 years to the day when our Pilgrim fathers and mothers held their first 
Thanksgiving. Pondering their dangers from savage tribes, bitter cold, lack of 
food, illness, and other hardships, how grateful we are at this time for our heri- 
tage of freedom and our cherished privilege to produce food, feed, and fibre as 
the farmer’s part in this world struggle to hold onto our democratic way of 
life for ourselves and our children! 


Food, Books, New Englanders, no less than ourselves, have much 

d Ch h to be thankful for in the matter of good food. “We 

an urenes say this out of the fullness of our recent experience at 

a clambake, which consisted in part of generous 

servings of clams dipped in butter, lobster, boiled corn, watermelon, and 
other tasty viands. 


Counting our own food blessings back home here in the South, I make- 


bold to list high a gallon of well-flavored sorghum which comes from the 
Barnesville Syrup Processing Cooperative of Marion County, Ala. Why 
“butter the hot ham” by telling Southern folk about the many uses of good 
sorghum in cooking? But it does take the place of sugar to give an individ- 
ual flavor, and it does furnish a delicious dessert when eaten, with hot biscuit 
and butter. ; 

While turkey has long enjoyed an established place in the Thanksgiving 
menu, chicken, wild game, and fish from our own streams provide accept- 
able “runner-ups.” To help meet the shortage in the civilian meat supply, let’s 
answer the ringing call from Secretary of Agriculture Claude R. Wickard 
by raising and using still larger quantities of off-season poultry. 

Today when our vision needs quickening, 
when we are urged to take stock of our blessed 
American heritage, it is stirring and heartening 
to get acquainted with worthy books, both new 
and old. ‘ 

Children’s Book Week, November 15-21, re- 
minds us of our opportunity to insure for chil- 
dren a sacred right of democracy—their right to 
read books of their own choice. In this connec- 
tion, let no one with an eye to patriotic books 
for children overlook Americans All, picture biog- 
raphies of 23 Americans who helped build 
America, by Barbara K. Anthony and Marcil- 
lene Barnes. (The Fideler Co., Grand Rapids, 
Mich., $2.50.) 

Gabriel Churchkitten, written and illustrated by Margot Austin (E. P. 
Dutton and Co., New York, $1), is an amusing picture book that will 
delight the small ones and reward the grownups who read it aloud. 

Our readers may have observed that the American Institute of Publjc 
Opinion recently made a report of what has been called “a scientific investi- 
gation of the present influence of the church in this country,” and that the 
15 most important suggestions for church improvement, as made by the 
American-public generally, were as follows: 

1. Select more intelligent ministers. 2. Arrange more social activities around the 
churches. 3. Become more modern and liberal. 4. Eliminate hypocrisy. 5. Stop em- 
phasizing money and contributions. 6. Let church people be more friendly. 7. Increase 
the number of services. 8. Apply sermons to everyday matters. 9. Make special activities 
for'young people. 10. Emphasize the Bible. 11. Stay out of politics. 12. Make services 
shorter. 13. Manage to have more unity among the churches. 14, Provide transporta- 
tion for those who need it. 15. Improve church music. 




















































Talk of the When you see our cover this month with the appealing 
Office little girl writing to her soldier daddy, won't you sit 
right down and write an extra letter to the soldier boys 
in your own family and community? How about a 
special Thanksgiving letter? And Christmas letters to overseas men should 
be on their way without delay. 

If you readers feel as I do when you look at the picture of the grandfather 
clock brought to America in 1791 and other charming furnishings in this 
month’s article on the House That Jane Built, you will set about on a one- 
woman campaign to restore your home’s drooping spirits. 

Everybody now is looking for time-savers as well as money-savers, s) 
we pass on this thought, received from a young housewife last week: “I have 
just bought 100 post cards. It’s something I have never done before, but I’r 
too busy now to write many letters. So I shall use post cards to let my kins 
folk and friends hear from me regularly.” 

Florida 4-H Club girls are presenting in this issue a four-scene all-star cast 
of washable cottons. Colors, designs, and materials are planned to meet the 
farm girl’s need for sturdy werk clothes that at the same time personify 
gracious living and the very essence of feminine charm. Don’t miss it! 

Whois the top-flight home canner in your state and in the South? How 
does your home canning in 1942 compare with canning in 1941? Every 


_reader is invited to answer this question. For the best 500-word letter re- 


ceived not later than Nov. 15, I shall award a $15 prize. Note on Dr. Poe’s- 
page this month that superb list of books our readers chose as favorites. 
What farm woman wouldn’t be willing to spend 15 minutes a day for 
good looks? Specialists at the New York State College of Home Economics 
have charted a remarkable beauty and health program. “To bed in fifteen 
minutes, with complexion, hair, and teeth all cared for, is a goal which every 
homemaker might set for- herself,” they declare. Here is the plan: 


Massage and brush the hair... 6 minutes Apply a facial tonic... ............... 2 minutes 
Brush the teeth............ . 2 minutes Apply cold cream. ................ 2 minutes 
Take a soapy facial bath............ 3 minutes Total Be Se 15 minutes 


Sonere keeo 


Editor, Home Department ; 
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Wives who do double duty 
cheer worksaving soap! 











WE CAN'T GET MEN NOW, SO IT'S 
LUCKY FOR ME | HAVE RINSO TO 
MAKE WASHDAY_EASY 


on oe it 
1 CR ME Peo 


| DON'T MIND, TED. IN 
JUST ABOUT NO TIME 
AT ALL RINSO'S SPUNKY 
SUDS GET RID OF THE 
WORST GRIME ! 
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SEE! IT ONLY TAKES ABOUT 

S-MINUTES RUNNING TIME 

OF MY WASHER WHEN | USE 
SPEEDY RINSO 


WOW! THAT IS FAST! AND ) \w* ! 7 
IT SAVES LOTS OF WEAR 
AND TEAR ON THE 
MACHINE AND YOUR 

CLOTHES 








SURE | HELP WITH THE CROPS_ AND economical GIANT 
00 MY HOUSEWORK, T00! IT'S A GOOD SIZE! It holds more 
FEELING TO KNOW RINSO GETS than 4 pounds 
CLOTHES WHITE AS SNOW_ EVEN nt 
IN HARDEST WATER _ AND SAVES 
SO MUCH. TIME AND WORK 





e@ Rinso is recommended by the makers of 
33 leading washers. Marvelous for dishes; 
loosens grease in a jiffy. Grand for milk 


FoR 
cans, strainers, too. And so kind to hands. Tug 
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i R E bE Just to get acquainted we will beautifully enlarge any snap- 


shot, photo, Kodak picture, print or negative to 5x7 inch size 
FREE—with this ad. Please include color of hair and cyes aiid get our new bargain 
offer giving you your choice of handsome frames with a second enlargement beautiful 
ly hand tinted in natural, lifelike oi] colors and sent on approval. Your original 
returned with your enlargement (a 3c stamp for return mailing appreciated) 
Look over your pictures now and send us your favorite snapshot or negative 


today. DEAN STUDIOS, Dept. 618, 118 N. 15th St., Omaha, Nebr. 

















If You Don’t Know Where To Buy It— 


E HAVE sources of reference not available to most of our subscribers. I! 

you have been looking for some article that you cannot find in your local 

stores or in the advertisements, perhaps we can help you locate the manufac 
turer or a distributor 


When writing us about such matters be sure to give the correct trade name ot 
the article if you know it, and any information you have that may be of help in locat- 
ing the manufacturer 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


Dallas, Texas Raleigh, N. C. Memphis, Tenn. Birmingham, Ala. 























2677 


SIZES 12-20 


New and Easy 


to Make 


3552—Jumper frocks are perfect for fa!l dark cottons, 
including the much-featured corduroys. Sizes 14, 16, 36, 
38, 40, 42, 44, and 46. Size 36, for jumper, 2% yards 
35-inch fabric; for blouse, 1% yards 39-inch or 1% yards 


35-inch. 


2677—Fur!ougnh or date dress, simple and 
perfectly adapted to glowing fall colors. 
Sizes 12. 14, 16, 18, and 20. Size 16, 3% 
yards 39-inch material, % yard contrasting. 


2625—For school, choose this front-but- 
toned style jumper. Sizes 6, 8, 10, 12, and 
14. Size 8, 1% yards 35-inch material for 
jumper, 1% yards 35-inch for long-sleeved 
blouse. 


2670—A smooth-fittng slip that doesn’t 
ride up. Sizes 12, 14, 16, 18, 20, 36, 38, 
40. 42. and 44. Size 36, for camisole-top 
version, 2% vards 35-inch fabric, 1% yards 
lace: for built-up shoulder slip, 2% vards 
35-inch fabric 











SIZES 12, 16,20 


2673—This soft two-piece in velveteen 
is just the thing for very special dates. Sizes 
12, 14, 16, 18, and 20. Size 16, 3% yards 
35-inch fabric. Hat No. 2672 comes in one 
size, adaptable to any head-size. 


2674—-Woman’s best friend—the shirt- 
waist dress. This one is cleverly cut to flat- 
ter all ages. Sizes 16, 18, 20, 36, 38, 40. 
42, 44, 46, 48, and 50. Size 36, 3% yards 
39-inch fabric. 


3265—Gay little accessories brighten the 
youthful wardrobe. Sizes 12, 16, and 20. 
Size 16, for set, 1% yards 35-inch or 7 
yard 54-inch dark fabric; 1% yards 35- 
inch or % yard 54-inch plaid 





PATTERNS 10 CENTS EACH 


Name 
Street or R.F.D. 
P. O. 
Pattern Number 


Pattern Number ° P 
If you wish Fashion Book. check here ( 


24-PAGE FASHION BOOK 10 CENTS 


IMPORTANT: To insure safe delivery, use coupon and write name and address plainly. 
It’s best to print it. BE SURE TO STATE PATTERN NUMBER AND SIZE. 
Mail to Pattern Department, The Progressive Farmer, Birmingham, Ala. 
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COTIGOR... 


REAP IN Zeeckecees 


Sewing with Cotton is like planting good seed. It yields most for your 
time and work. 
Strong, tough, tubbable, Cotton generously rewards your sewing hours 
with long and useful service. Wash it, wear it, and wash it again. Each time 
. it comes back as crisp and sparkling fresh as the day the last hem was turned. 
Easy to make into comfortable clothes for work and play — quick to 
meet the ever-changing trends of a fashion-conscious world — versatile Cotton 
, meets every family need. 
Make your selections from today’s wide variety of fashion-approved pat- 
terns, smartly designed for your home sewing with Cotton. 
Sew with the world’s favorite family fabric. Reap a year-round harvest 
of stimulating freshness, long wear, and dependable performance. Pie 


AMERICAN 





At work, at home, at play, you are at 
your best when fresh and clean. 


COTTON .. tough, washable, lasting. 
brings soap-and-water freshness at small 
= cost and little effort. 


_ SIMPLE and easy to wash. No compli- a ee . _ ee 











fer cated instructions needed. Cotton is even 

stronger when wet than dry. Exact pre- 
nit | shrinkage protects its fit and style. Boil, 
4 scrub and wring it when necessary. Cot- 


ards ton can take it. 


- HEALTHFUL—Onutside freshness 
00, helps maintain inside health. Cotton can 
7s stand heat and washing to make it sterile. 


THRIFTY —Cotton more than repays. 


— with long wear and sturdy service the 
TS simple care that keeps it fresh. 














NATIONAL COTTON COUNCIL OF AMERICA 
COTTON-TEXTILE INSTITUTE 
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Elizabeth Ann Baker 


PRESENTS A NEW REGULAR FEATUR? 


Wartime 
Baking Helps 


FEATURE STORY! 
We had a letter the other day that for 


sheer humor, human-interest, and, 
yes, —even plot—bgats anything I’ve 
read about Rumford Baking Powder 
these many years! Here it is — un- 
doctored — just as it came: 


“IT shall tell you a little story about 
Rumford Baking Powder. My mother 
was Scotch, and the most wonderful 
cook, our neighbors were very fond of 
her baked goods. Her cakes were a 
dream and when our friends would 
rave about them, Mother said: ‘It isn’t 
me, it’s the baking powder.’ 
**However, one of our neighbors had a 
terrible habit of borrowing and two 
things she would borrow from us were 
coffee and baking powder. The first 
couple of times she borrowed and sent 
back the amount three or four days 
after, | naturally emptied them into 
our cans. Mother's cakes were a flop 
and Dad fussed about the coffee. So 
Mother came to the conclusion that 
Mrs. Jones was returning inferior 
stuff, so Mother said to me: ‘Here is an 
empty Rumford tin and coffee can. 
When Mrs. Jones borrows again and 
returns, put it into these cans, and give 
it back to her when she borrows,’— 
which we did. 

*“She borrowed twice and when she re- 
turned it later, she said to Mother: 
‘You're using poor coffee and baking 
powder, aren't you, Mrs. Ellis?’ ‘Oh, 
no, the same kind, Mrs. Jones, why?’ 
‘Well, my cakes aren't so good.’ 
Mother said, ‘Well, Mrs. Jones, just 
what do you buy?’ and Mrs. Jones 
says: ‘I use brand, a tall 
can for 5 cents, and I get the green 
coffee bean and roast it.’ So Mother 
told her what she did, told her she used 
Rumford and didn’t like other brands, 
and ‘when you, Mrs. Jones, returned 
what you borrowed, we put it in a 
different can and you borrowed your 
own purchase coffee as well.’ Needless 
to say, for a long time Mrs. Jores 
borrowed elsewhere. 

“1 have a Rumford cook book (leaflet 
type) and believe me it is ‘thumbed’. 
I just couldn't cook with anything else 
and feel it was a success."" 


“ “ “ 


Good cooks have depended on Rum- 
ford for baking success for more than 
80 years! They know Rumford Baking 
Powder means dependable raising. Rum- 
ford is an all-phosphate baking powder 
— contains no alum . . . can never leave 
an unpleasant bitter taste, no matter 
how much you use! 


| “« “ 


Pll send you a FREE 
copy of the new Rumford 
Sugarless Recipe folder 
if you'll address acard to: 
Elizabeth Ann Baker, 
Rumford Baking Pow- 
der, Rumford, R. I. 














CANNING BY 
BUDGET 
A ventilated kitchen cab 
inet with the kinds and 
number of quarts of food 
needed in the yearly can 
ning budget of one per- 
sen: 24 quarts of vege 
tables, 24 of fruit, 20 of 
tomatoes and tomato 
juice, 4 of kraut, and 10 
of meat. To estimate 
the number needed in a 
given family, multiply 
each figure by the num 
ber of persons in the 
family. Such a supply 
in your home would be 
‘‘Food for Freedom’”’ 
from disease and pover 
ty caused by a_ poorly 
balanced diet. 


—Courtesy South Carolina 
Extension Service. 



















cau gyno! 
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Ameriea’s First Cooks 
By EDDIE W. WILSON 


HILE we are busy with our 
“Victory Food” problems, let’s 
profit from America’s first cooks 
and food  preservers—the Indian 
women. Few products suitable for 
food escaped the notice of the early 
Indian, for she was a true conserva- 
tionist. She showed great skill in 
caring for the meat and fish her 
hunter-husband brought in from 
woods and stream, for the vegetables 
she raised, and for the roots and wild 
fruits she gathered here and there. 
She smoked the meat over the 
family fire or dried it in the sun. She 
knew edible mushrooms from poi- 
sonous ones and where to find the 
squirrels’ hiding place for their win- 
ter store of nuts. She made sweeten- 
ing from the sap of the sugar maple 
and from the pod of the honey lo- 
cust. And from her, came recipes 
which are distinctly American: suc- 
cotash, corn pudding, hominy. 

The early explorer saw her place 
a bark dish to save the drippings, 
underneath the meat or fish which 
was roasting. Indeed, her only sea- 
sonings were this and nut oil, which 
she obtained by cracking hickory or 
walnuts, boiling them, and skimming 
off the oil which rose to the top of 
the water. 

This clever cook and food pre- 
server cut great stores of venison, bear 
meat, and buffalo meat into thin 
strips. These, when dried, were known 
as “jerky.” She put them away in this 


form or pounded them into powder, 
mixed them with hot grease and 
sometimes dried berries, and knead- 
ed the mixture into balls or cakes 
called “pemmican.” Finally, she 
packed the cakes in rawhide contain- 
ers, which she sealed over with grease 
or tree gum. Pemmican and parch- 
ed corn were in many tribes the chief 
food of the hunter, the trader, and 
the warrior on long journeys. 

She had various methods of drying 
corn or “maize,” the Indian’s princi- 
pal vegetable and one of his greatest 
contributions to the world. She hung 
the ears, with their husks braided 
together, on especially built scaffolds 
to dry in the sun. Sometimes before 
beginning the drying process, she 
heated them over the fire until the 
kernels were thoroughly parched, or 
sometimes halfway boiled them. In 
some instances, she even charred the 
corn. She then stored the ears in 
cribs or granaries, which the Indians 
themselves invented. 

These women also had rules of ta- 
ble etiquette. For instance, one tribe 
in the Southwesf prescribed that ev- 
eryone must eat all that was set before 
him. And according to Roger Wil- 
liams’ description of the hospitality 
of the early Indians, we would have 
been welcome if we had dropped in 
at mealtime, for “Whomsoever com- 
meth in when they are eating, they 
offer them to eat of that which they 
have.” 


Home Department Helps 


Entertainment 
A Party for Christmas 
Harvest Party 
Trailside Meals 
Outdoor Meals and Games 
Money-Making Socials ‘ 


Recipes for Using Liver 
Better School Lunches 
Meat and Poultry Curing 
Late Fall Canning * 


Popularity 


How to Put in a Zipper 

Magnolia Bedspread (crochet) 

Old Concord (popcorn) 
Bedspread 

Wheel of Fortune Tablecloth 
(crochet) 


The Well Dressed Girl Goes Penthouse Tablecloth (filet) 


Food 


to School 


Saucy Potholders 


Making and Using Peanut Take Your Manners Out to Speed ’o Weave Luncheon Set 


Butter Dine 
Recipes for Using Peanuts 
Canning, Preserving, and 

Pickling With Honey 


Parade 


Let’s Join the Popularity 


Dates That Come Again 


Gift Suggestions 
Toys From Spools 
Cuddly Dolls From Socks 


Canning Fruits and Fruit Ladies Prefer Gentlemen I 
Silos dome Improvement 
Cooking With Honey Needlework How to Paper a House 
Twenty-One Vitamin-Rich Yhat Stitch in Time How to Make Slip Covers 
Meals Crocheted Slippers You Can Make This Bed 


Making Pickles of Excellence Six Towel Edgings 
How to Crochet 


Meat Canning Up to Date 


for $1.50 
From Barrel to Chair 








For each Home Help send 3 cents to Home Department, The Progressive Farmer, 


at office nearest you—Dallas, Memphis, Birmingham, Raleigh. Any one will serve you. 
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Sugarless Recipes 


FREE! 


Delicious Cakes and Cookies... 
Home Baked foods for the: Kiddies. 
Do you remember how once you 
craved them after school? WHITE 
LILY Victory Recipes tell you how 
to make these delicious foods with- 
out sugar. But most important, your 
youngsters will get the food energy 
that sugar rationing has deprived 
them of because, White Lily is 
Enriched with essential B Vitamins 
and Minerals. Ask your Grocer for 
a copy of White Lily Victory 
Recipes today. 











Victory Recipes Available by Mail 
J. ALLEN SMITH G CO., Knoxville, Tenn 














Felt pad (A) helps 
relieve pain by re- 
moving pressure, 
Medication (B) 
acts on corn, 


In afew dayscorn 
is gently loosened 
so it may be eas- 
ily removed.* 









® You'll be overjoyed at the 
relief you get! This simple, 
sensible treatment works as 
shown in the diagrams—while 
you walk or play! 


Blue-Jay costs very little— 
only a few cents to treat each 
corn—at all drug and toilet 
goods counters. 








| 


“Stubborn cases may require more than one application. 


BLUE-JAY. 


BAUER & BLACK CORN PLASTERS 








pounds (22% 

postage, Sent . 

Excellent thread free with order. 
Thousands of satisfied customers last 
year, James Quilt Shop, Box 
Dept. 10. Cotton Plant, Ark. 
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FOR BED or table, cro 
chet any of these simple, 
lacy, medallions. Such a 
bedspread is just the 
right dressy touch to 
give to that bare bed 
room. ; meget ua HT hws 
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PERFECT FOR peeping out of Christmas 
stockings is this white crocheted bunny. 
TOTIN’ POKES are the latest things in 
lunch-carriers for school or working girls. 
Does away with lugging box home. 





Order directions for Kitten Rug and Bunny 
Slippers, Medallion Motifs, Infants’ Crochet Set, 
Lapel Ornaments, Totin’ Poke, Crochet Bunny tor 
3 cents each from Home Department, The Pro 

gressive Farmer, at office nearest you—Dallas, 
Memphis, Birmingham, Raleigh. Any one will 
serve you, 








DREAM NUR- 
SERIES co'ne true 
if you crochet 
things like 
cunning bunny 
slippers. Direc- 
tions for making 
include kitten rug 
design. 


these 


By BETTY 
JONES 


YOU’LL GIVE your baby 
a smart start with this love- 
ly crocheted set of sacque, 
booties, cap, mittens. 











The P» 


OE DIC ATES 10 TH _PHISILGCAANS., 


Ounces of 


i. 
‘Ths baby was born in the hospital a 
few days ago. Now, as on every day, 
he is being weighed with infinite care. 
Each slightest fraction of an ounce is 
recorded so that any danger signal of 
weight loss is detected promptly. While 
this goes on, another danger is guarded 
against, the danger to baby from 
harmful germs. Doctor and nurse wear 
sterile caps, masks and gowns. The 
doctor also wears rubber gloves. And 
for extra protection, the baby has been 
anointed with antiseptic oil. 

Through these and other measures, 
medical science this year will save the 
lives of over 100,000 U.S. babies who 
would have died at less than one year 
of age had they been born 20 years ago. 

Modern hospitals have played an im- 
portant part in this achievement 
through precautions like these: No- 
body enters the nursery but a few spe- 
cial nurses. Doctors and nurses wear 
sterile garments. While baby is in 
mother’s room, no visitors may enter; 
they come only at certain hours, and 
must stay away from the bed, to pre- 
vent transfer of germs from outside. 

In the nursery, baby’s entire body is 
anointed at least once a day with anti- 
septic oil. This helps protect his skin 
against harmful germs... helps pre- 
vent impetigo, pustular rashes, prickly 
heat, diaper rash. It is known now that 
germ infection plays a part in these 
common skin troubles. 

Mother, continue these protective 
_measures after you take baby home! 
Keep visitors at a distance from baby. 
Anoint his entire. body with antiseptic 
oil every day. Be sure the oil is anti- 
septic. Look for the word “antiseptic” 
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NURSES AND HOSPITALS OF AMERIC 


Prevention 


on the label; don’t be satisfied with 
anything less. Remember . .. the basic 
rule of modern baby care is antiseptic 
protection against harmful germs. 

And take baby to the doctor, regu- 
larly. 


Most hospital nurseries use Mennen 
Antiseptic Oil because of two outstand- 
ing features which no other widely- 
sold baby oil possesses: (1) It is anti- 
septic. Remember, germ action plays 
a part in many common baby skin- 
conditions, such as diaper rash and 
prickly heat. There is no substitute for 
antiseptic protection. (2) Mennen 
Antiseptic Oil contains anodyne in- 
gredients which help relieve smarting 
and itching of skin, help prevent dis- 
comfort and scratching. 

Do as hospitals and doctors recom- 
mend: use Mennen Antiseptic Oil on 
baby’s body daily, and on buttocks at 
every diaper change, at least through 
the first year. 

When baby is older and you use a 
baby powder, follow this guide: 
Mennen Baby Powder, too, is antisep- 
tic—a health aid, not a mere “cos- 
metic?’ Made by special “hammerizing” 
process, it is finer, smoother than other 
leading baby powders. It has a delicate 
new scent. Most important, Mennen 
Baby Powder is antiseptic. 





Pharmaceutical Division 


THE MENNEN co 


Newark, N. J. — Toronto, Ont. 
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Help Improve 
Your Complexion 


2 important ways Sie... 


Thousands acclaim beneficial 





results with famous Medicated Cream 


@ If you're dissatisfied with your com- 
plexion, take a tip from thousands of 
women who have been thrilled with 
the improvement shown with the 
famous medicated cream—Noxzema! 
Noxzema does so much because it’s 
not just a cosmetic cream. It’s medi- 
cated. Used as a night cream and 
powder base, it does 2 things: 1 — 
helps smooth and soften rough, dry 
skin. 2—helps heal externally-caused 
pimples and blemishes. Try Noxzema 


for just 10 days and see how much 
it can do to help make your skin 
softer, smoother, lovelier! 

IMPORTANT! 
While the supply 
lasts, you can get 
the big 75¢ jar of 
Noxzema for only 
49¢ (plus tax). Take 
advantage of this 
special offer! Get jar 
of Noxzema today! 





At Drug and 
Cosmetic counters 











LOOK WHAT I MADE FOR 
YOU, GRANOPA — 











HOT RAISIN 
BUNS! Se 
AND MIGHTY FINE 
” THEY LOOK, TOO, 
a YOUNG LADY. BuT I’m | GOOD FOR YOU. 
SURE I'LL EAT TOO THEY HAVE 

3 mm EXTRA VITAMINS 
IN THEM 


EAT ALL YOU WANT, 
DAO. BETTY'S 
BUNS ARE 























THAT'S RIGHT. YOU SEE, ALL YEASTS ARE 
MOT THE SAME. FLEISCHMANN’S WITH 
THE YELLOW LAGEL IS THE ONLY YEAST 
WITH VITAMINS A AND DO IN AODITION TO 








B: AND G. NOT ONE IS APPRECIABLY LOST 
IN THE OVEN, EITHER! THAT'S WHY ROLLS 
OR BREAD OR BUNS MADE WITH 
FLEISCHMANNSS HAVE VITAMINS THAT 

NO OTHER YEAST GIVES 
you! 














WHAT'S THIS? EXTRA * 
A VITAMINS IN BUNS! 
QUITE A TRICK 


ITS NOTA 
TRICK, GRAMPS, 
IT'S ALL ON ACCOUNT 
OF FLEISCHMANN'S 








YOU WOULON'T CARE ABOUT THIS, GRANDPA- 
BUT WE WOMEN DO! THE FLEISCHMANN'S 
MOMMY BUYS THESE DAYS KEEPS PERFECTLY 
IN OUR REFRIGERATOR,SO WE CAN GET 
A WHOLE WEEK'S SUPPLY AT ATIME, AND 
MOMMY SENT FOR FLEISCHMANN'S WONDERFUL 
NEW RECIPE BOOK, SO WE'RE GOING TO 
HAVE LOTS OF SWELL NEW BREADS 
ANO ROLLS IN OUR HOUSE! 
























FREE! 40-page, full-color book with over 
60 recipes. Write Standard Brands, Inc., 
691 Washington St., New York, N. Y. 
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SEO 


Go easy on tweezers and eyebrow pencil for that “natural look.” 


—Courtesy Warner Brothers Pictures. 


Front! “Hight! 


By SALLY CARTER 


ITH all America’s “eyes front” 

looking toward victory, it is 
well to obey the order “eyes right,” 
too—especially in the secondary sense 
of having your eyes right for the task 
of winning that victory. 

That holds good whether you are 
training as a Red Cross nurse, driv- 
ing an ambulance, doing industrial 
defense work, or staying home to do 
extra gardening, canning, or sewing. 
You need good vision! And if you 
are a mother, it is also a_ patriotic 
duty to guard your children’s eye- 
sight for America’s future. 

Beautiful eyes are clear, bright, and 
wide awake. It is impossible for 
eyes to have this beauty unless their 
vision is good, for poor sight gives a 
strained appearance that no loveli- 
ness of color, size, or shape can offset. 

So a first step in eye beauty is a 
vision check-up. If glasses are need- 
ed, don’t fear they will mar your 
looks. Certainly they are more be- 
coming than the squint eyes, red, 
irritated eyeballs, and wrinkled 
brows that their need causes. 

If you don’t require glasses, you 
can postpone the need for them by 
avoiding as much eyestrain as pos- 
sible, especially through having cor- 
rect lighting for all close work. 

Wear dark goggles when you are 
to be subjected to glare indoors or 
out. For industrial work, consult 
your oculist or optometrist regarding 
the best type of goggles for your need. 

Whenever your eyes are tired, rest 
them by exercising them, by cupping 
your palms and placing them over 
your eyes, and by bathing your eyes. 

Your eye bath may be a quick ap- 


plication of an eye lotion such as 
boracic acid solution from a dropper 
or an eyecup. Another refreshing 
trick is to apply alternately hot and 
cold cloths to the eyes and to the back 
of the neck. Best of all is a quick 
cat nap, especially if you place over 
the eyes cotton pads wrung out of 
ice-cold witch hazel. 

To make your eyes /ook lovelier, 
apply a rich cream around them 
every night before retiring, to smooth 
the delicate skin there and to help 
prevent wrinkles and crow’s-feet. A 
tiny bit of cream on the upper lids 
gives them a shining, youthful ap- 
pearance. 

Be careful, too, not to stretch or 
pul! the delicate skin surrounding 
the eyes. Rubbing the eyes, “digging 
the sleep out of them,” stretching the 
skin when you wash your face or 
apply cream—all these <re causes of 
wrinkles which may not show when 
you are very, very young but will 
cause you much dismay when you 
are “around the corner from youth.” 

“Bald” brows are no longer fash- 
ionable. Tweeze only the wild hairs 
outside the natural line—but “hold 
that line.” Brush the brows with 
a tiny eyebrow brush. If they are 
dark, use a trace of cream or vaseline 
to keep them shiny. If they are color- 
less or pale, use an eyebrow pencil 
and a bit of mascara very discreetly. 

But remember that the eyes are, 
in truth, “windows of the soul,” and 
if they are hard and unintelligent or 
cold — not “lighted from within”— 
nothing can make them lovely! 

Next month we will discuss why st 
is patriotic to buy cosmetics to give at 
Christmastime this year. 





Get Lm Nol 


To help with your fall and winter beauty 
problems, Sally Carter offers five leaflets 
and an attractive folder in which to keep 
them. Check leaflets desired, fill in cou- 


pon, and mail to Sally Carter, The Progressive Farmer, at office nearest 
you—Dallas, Memphis, Birmingham, Raleigh. Any one will serve you. 


(O Weight Control and Exercise 


(C Warts, Moles, Sears, and Liver 


Spots 


(1 Blackheads and Oily Skin 
(] Homework for Beauty 
(J) What to Do About Pimples 
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2080 


SIZES 12-#0 





Cozy and Comfy in Corions 


Head Into Winter With Warm Corduroys, 
Woollike Weaves, Cotton Interlinings 








“You've got no right to tell Tom 
I’m spoiling the baby!” 


1.Tom’s mother came to live with us when Tom got his commission. And 
we didn’t have a bit of friction till she interfered with my way of rais- 
ing Sue. “I’m going to write Tom,” she said, “about the way you're 
spoiling that child, with all this nonsense about needing special baby’s 
soap, special powder, special wash cloths. Even a _ special laxative!” 
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per 
ing 2555—Keep your eyes on the 
4 two-piece, especially this one with 
an slender, fitted waist. Sizes 10, 
ack 12, 14, 16, 18, and 20. Size 16, 
lick 2% yards 35-inch fabric for 
ver blouse; 256 yards 39-inch for 
of skirt. 
2080—All-purpose coat, easy 
lier, to make. Sizes 12, 14, 16, 36, 
em 38, and 40. Size 16, for long 
wes version with noteh eollar, 2% 
: yards 54-inch fabric; for short 
elp - coat with either collar, 244 yards 
a 54-inch. 
lids : é 
es 2736-—A perfect school dress 
P has simplicity and a cozy jerkin. 
Sizes 8, 10, 12, and 14. Size 8, 
or 2%% vards 35-inch fabric for 
ing dress;  % yard 54-inch for 
ing jerkin. 
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3494—Cunning outfit for a 
smallster, including front-panel 
coat, frock, and hat. Sizes 1, 2, 3, 
and 4. Size 2, for coat and hat, 
1% yards 35-inch fabric; for 
dress, 14% yards 35-inch with 14 
yard contrasting and 1 yard ruf- 
fling. 


2559—-A well eut. shiriwaist 
‘dress with snug-fitting ierkin for 
warmth, Sizes 12, 14, 16, 18, 
and 20. Size 16, 434 yards 39- 
inch fabric for dress, 144 yards 
35-inch or % yard 54-inch for 


jerkin, 


3566—For the in-between age, 
this frock is simple enough to be 
in good taste. Sizes 6, 8, 10, 12, 
and 14, Size 8, 21% yards 35-inch 
fabric, 134 vards braid. 


To order, see conpon on page 38. 

















bs : : 
2. “Let me tell you,” I said, “that our own 
doctor approved of the way I’m taking care 
of Sue. He says a baby needs special care be- 
cause its whole system is different from a 
grownup’s. It’s much more delicate. 






4.“And another thing. I’ve found that 
Fletcher’s Castoria works almost naturally, 
overnight, so I can give it to the baby at 
bedtime and it doesn’t disturb her sleep. 
Seems to me that’s important.” 


es 
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3. “So Doctor said it certainly makes sense 
to give the baby a laxative that’s made es- 
pecially for children — Fletcher’s Castoria. 
I’ve found he’s right, too. Fletcher’s Cas- 
toria is effective, yet it’s safe and gentle. 





5. Mother seemed willing to agree, but what 
finally convinced her was the way our drug- 
gist recommended and praised Fletcher’s 
Castoria. “Why, it even tastes good, so chil- 
dren never have to be forced to take it!” 


As the medical profession knows, 


the chief ingredient in Fletcher's 
Castoria—senna—has an excellent 





pu- 
est 











“REMODEL” SAYS UNCLE SAM. Old clothes should never be 

thrown out, but now it is more important than ever 
to make them over and wear them. Learn how from a new leaflet, That 
Stitch in Time. Order for 3 cents from the Home Department, The Pro- 
8ressive Farmer, at the office nearest you—Dallas, Memphis, Birmingham, 
Raleigh. Any one will serve you. 





6. I bought the money-saving Family Size 
bottle. And next time Sue needed a laxative, 
I called mother to see how the baby liked to 
take Fletcher’s Castoria. Well, mother just 
gave me a little hug that said, “I was wrong?’ 


reputation in medical literature. 
Research has proved that senna 
works mostly in the lower bowel, so 
it rarely disturbs the appetite or 
A u digestion. In regulated doses senna 
Always take a laxative as directed = 
on the package or by your physician, 


Qatth'litzhet CASTORIA 


The SAFE laxative made especially for children. 


produces easy elimination and al 
most never gripes or irritates, 
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"| need ENERGY! 
Janie needs to FILL OUT? 





1S QUAKER OATS 


? 
A SURER FOOD FOR US - 


Yes, we say this fine, natural food 
has definite advantages for both Janie 
and you! Here’s why! For Janie to 
grow and fill out, she must have 
plenty of food-energy, proteins for 
muscles, and growth-promoting v!- 
tamin B,! Actually, oatmeal leads all 
other whole-grain cereals in both pro- 
teins and vitamin B,! It’s rich = 
food-energy, too! And now for ae 
Quaker Oats is actually triple-rich 
in “‘fatigue-fighting”’ vitamin B, you 
need daily for top energy! So deli- 
cious the whole family will love it, 
Quick Quaker Oats ts prepared 
jiffy-quick—faster'n the coffee! 
Try Quaker Oats for 30 days! See = 
it doesn’t help both Janie and you! 


eee . ln proportion 
js to calories 


































INVESTED IN QUAKER OATS 
>» Compared to the average of 5 leading cereals 
GIVES YOU... 


Ndi ins © 102% MORE 
RE in Muscle-building Proteins ) MOR 
of achry sce © 150% MORE in foie in 
Bi © 95% MORE in Blood-building Iron © 441% M 
in Phosphorus, for Teeth and Bones. 


Delicious, Whole-Grain 


QUAKER OATS -- 


“| MAKE THEM BOTH 
Truly, America’s Super Breakfast Food 



















THE SAME!" 



















The manufacturers’ trademark is your protection. 


RESS REMNANTS: 
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This remarkable CAKE discovery, 
TINTZ Jet Black Shampoo, washes out 
dirt, loose dandruff, grease, grime and 
safely gives hair a real smooth JET BLACK ie 
TINT that fairly glows with life and lustre. 
Don't put up with faded dull, burnt. off color hair 
a minute longer. TINTZ Jet Black Cake works 
gradual... each shampoo leaves your hair blacker. lovelier, softer, 
easier to manage. No dyed look. Won’t hurt permanents. Full cake 
50c (3 for $1). TINTZ comes in Jet Black, light, medium and dark 
Dept. V-46 Greenfield, Mass. | Brown, Titian, and Blonde. Order today! State shade wanted. 
ie SEND NO MONEY #20:2):"t: coe 
age on our positive assur- 
ance of satisfaction in 7 days or your money back. (We Pay Postage 
if remittance comes with order.) Don’t wait — Write today to 
TINTZ COMPANY, Dept. 51-K,207 N. MICHIGAN, CHICAGO 


Percales, Prints, Ginghams, Musiin, 
Crepes, Volies, Shirtings, etc. 
i. New clean goods direct from us at big 
mm saving. Pieces uptotbree yards. Newest 
y patterns for dresses. Our finest quality 


Pa an $1.49 

SEND NO MONEY 328 cies sna 
delivery charge. (Special! Send $2.39 with 

BUNDLES order, will ship 20 yd. septic pesiage pelt 


2? 9 a + y)): ania orang money ck 
> YARDS EXTRA 7 








» Learn Profitable Profession 
in QO days at Home 


of Men and Women in the fascinating 
of Swedieh Massage run as high se $40 to 





Earn 


oh ; 
$0 per week but many prefer to open their own 
offices. incomes from Doctors, hospi 
sanitariums and private patients come to those who 
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FREIGHT PREPAI 
Lettering Free — 
20 inches wide. 8 ins. thick. Catalog Free 


EMPIRE MONUMENT COMPANY 
OEPT. 7 STATION **F** ATLANTA,GA, 





oan ere oF ei, 
and boskiet — They're FREE 
THE COLLEGE OF SWEDISH MASSAGE 
Adams St., Dpt. Chicese 


















RRANGE kitchen storage com- 

pactly, neatly, and convenient- 
ly. By so doing you will save steps, 
strength, and disposition. Keep re- 
arranging articles until you find the 
very best place for everything. 

1. Group supplies, utensils, and 
tools that will be used first or most 
often in a place that is easy to reach 
without undue stretching or stoop- 
ing. : 

2. Organize the storage aroun 
separate work centers. Commonly 
used centers are those for mixing, 
cleaning, cooking, and serving. Few 
steps are needed to cook and serve a 
meal when stove and things used at 
the stove are close together. You 
may want two or more of each of 
your commonly used tools, such as 





By 
IDA C. 
HAGMAN 


Specialist in Home 
Management, Kentucky 
Extension Service 


paring knives, in order 
to have one at more 
than one work center. 

3. If you have insufh- 
cient storage space in the 
kitchen, add shelves or 
cabinets above or below 
work tables, counters, and sink (un- 
less under a window). 

4. Arrange cupboard space so you 
can reach one article without mov- 
ing others. To accomplish this, 
you may need to add more shelving 
between shelves or arrange files in 
drawers. You may also want to put 
racks, bins, or hooks on doors. 

5. Store perishable foods where 
temperature, light, and humidity are 
favorable to their preservation. 

6. Store small quantities of food 
in glass jars or cans, but always label 
cans clearly with name of contents. 

7. Finish the inside of cabinet and 
drawers so they can be cleaned easily. 
Light, indefinitely figured linoleum 
makes a very desirable covering for 
shelves and bottoms of drawers. 


Books Passing in Review 


By SALLIE HILL 


HERE is cheering news to our 
hosts of readers who followed 
Alice Hegan Rice’s inspiring series, 
“The Happiness Road,” in The Pro- 
gressive Farmer for the past two 
years. The series is now available 
in book form. (D. Appleton-Cen- 
tury Co., Inc., Brooklyn, N. Y., 
$1.50.) 


AND NOW TOMORROW, by 
Rachel Field, reviewed in our Au- 
gust issue, and DRIVIN’ WOMAN, 
by Elizabeth Pick- 
ett Chevalier (The 
Macmillan  Co., 
New York, $2.75), 
are netting the 
highest book sales, 
according to lead- 


ing Southern book- 
sellers Mrs. Chevalier 





Drivin’ Woman, the July selection 
of the Literary Guild and the most 
important Southern fiction news 
since Gone With the Wind, richly 





deserves this widespread reader ac. 
ceptance. Around a first-rate love 
story the author has developed a dra- 
matic picture of the tobacco-raising 
industry. 

RED HILLS AND COTTON, a 
worthy and thoroughly entertaining 
book by Ben Robertson, has its set- 
ting in the Carolina “up-country.” A 
story of honest, God-fearing farm 
folk, it may well give all farm people 
everywhere renewed confidence in 
their unconquerable democratic spir- 
it, which has brought our nation this 
far. The author, a first-rate story- 
teller, has packed the book with rich, 
rare memories of his own life on a 
cotton farm. (Alfred A. Knopf, 
New York, $2.50.) 


EVERYDAY POEMS, by Gren- 
ville Kleiser, is a small book that will 
reward those who delight in spend- 
ing a few minutes in meditation and 
reflection. (The Press of the Berry 
Schools, Mount Berry, Ga., 10 cents.) 


QUILTING SPECIAL—Hevive an ancient art with this 
valuable collection of quilt designs in two leaflets. 
Order Eight Star Designs for Piecework Quilts and Ten 
Piecework Quilts for Southern Homes for 10 tents 
each from Home Department, The Progressive Farmer, 
wy at office nearest you—-Dallas, Memphis, Birmingham. 
fi A Raleigh. Any one will serve you. 
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Let’s set an especially festive Thanksgiving table with the traditional turkey 
and a decorative pumpkin basket of home-grown fruits and vegetables— 
bright red and green tomatoes, eggplant, grapes, apples, and pears. 
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Vemorv Book Recipes 


By SALLIE HILL 


4 THANKSGIVING dinner I 

\ cannot forget—and that goes for 
the tasty dishes as well as the attrac- 
tive service—was a buffet or help- 
yourself meal. Our hospitablc hostess, 
Miss Mary Agnes Gordon, home in- 
dustries specialist, Mississippi Exten- 
sion Service, had prepared most of 
the food the day before. Her menu 
included baked ham, deviled eggs, 
potato chips, homemade plum jelly, 
pickles, relishes, hot rolls, fruit cake 
from the justly f Warren 





famous 
County, Miss., Farm Homemakers’ 
Market, and coffee. The salad and 
dressing were so gutstanding that I 
whipped out a notebook to get the 
recipe for our readers: 

Three-fourths cup vinegar, 14% cups 

sugar, 2 teaspoons salt, 2 teaspoons 

mustard, 1 tablespoon grated onion 
juice, 1 pint salad oil, 2 teaspoons cel- 
ery seed. 

Combine dry ingredients with half 
of vinegar and beat well. Pour into 
mixer and add oil and vinegar alter- 
nately, beating’ continually. Serve 
over sections of grapefruit and halves 
of large grapes on lettuce leaves. 

PEANUT FLOUR, something 
new in our kitchen, has caused a mild 
sensation. For fine flavor and nu- 
tritive value as well, we like it in milk 


Bake about 10 minutes in quick oven 
(400 degrees F.). Makes four dozen. 
Another of her recipes is for a raw 
salad made of spinach: “Wash spin- 
ach and cut in small pieces. Add salt 
and onions if desired and turnips, 
carrots, or any other raw vegetable. 
Serve with your favorite salad dress- 
ing. Spinach this way goes much fur- 
ther than when cooked, and every- 
one likes it much better.” Our com- 
ment is that it’s full of vitamins too. 


“PERSIMMON PUDDING is a 
favorite at our house,” writes Mrs. 
Fred Goodman, advisory board mem- 
ber, Cabarrus County, N. C. “Some- 
times I add a small amount of grated 
sweet potato to the recipe, and usu- 
ally I top it with whipped cream.” 

One cup sugar, 1 cup persimmons, 1 

cup milk, 1 cup flour, 1 egg (beaten), 

Y, teaspoon soda, 1 teaspoon baking 

powder, 1 teaspoon cinnamon, IL tea- 

spoon allspice. 

Add sugar to persimmons which 
have been pressed through a colan- 
der. Then add milk, egg, and dry in- 
gredients. Bake in shallow pan in 
moderate oven for about 20 minutes. 


MRS. DORA Dee Walker, South 
Carolina extension specialist in pro- 
duction and conservation, suggests 


shakes, custards, desserts, soups, Indian Pudding, long associated with 
main dishes. And Thanksgiving as 
we're delighted HOME a delicious sugar- 
with the biscuit. saving dessert: 


Well worth trying! 


AT THE home 
of Master Farmer 
and Mrs. G. R. 
Bauer, Jefferson 
County, Tex., rice 
harvesting and 
geod meals are the 
order of the day. And here is one of 
Mrs. Bauer’s’ favorite cookie recipes 
to prove it: 


Purring cat, ° 


One-half cup shortening (part butter), 

Y% cup peanut butter, 4% cup brown 

sugar (packed), % cup dark corn 

syrup, | egg, 2 cups sifted flour, % tea- 

spoon soda, % teaspoon baking pow- 
der, % teaspoon salt. 

Cream shortening and peanut but- 
ter. Add sugar and syrup. ~Beat in 
egg, then sift dry ingredients and add 
to liquid. Flatten with fork dipped 
in flour to make crisscross pattern. 


By T. O. Davis 


Apples red, new magazine, the 
sound of slanting rain, Y, 

a vase of pinks, 
a crystal windowpane, 

Singing kettle, ginger cake, the 
warm fire’s gleam, 

Laughing child and deep armchair 
in which to nod and dream. 


Two cups milk, 3 ta- 
blespoons cornmeal, 
teaspoon salt, 3 
tablespoons sorghum 
or cane syrup, Y tea- 
spoon ginger. 

Cook milk, corn- 
meal, and salt in 
double boiler for 
20 minutes. Stir in 
syrup and ginger, pour into a greas- 
ed baking dish, and bake in a very 
moderate oven (300 degrees F.) for 
about two hours. Serve hot or cold 
with milk or cream. 


HERE IS a one-dish meal, oyster 
pie, fine for cold nights: 

One pint oysters, 4 hard-boiied eggs 

(chopped), medium white — sauce, 

cracker or bread crumbs, chili sauce, 

dash of hot sauce. 

Place in layers in baking dish, and 
sprinkle with grated cheese just be- 
fore removing from oven. 
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Kate Smith swaps stories 
with Mr. Duckwall 


of Louisville, Ky. 










































Peis A MAN who has made 
baking a cheery, useful hobby. He’s 
Mr. Richard Duckwall— Past State 
Commander, Dept. of Kentucky, for 
Disabled American Veterans of 
World War. 

“Ever since my wife and I mar- 
ried?” Mr. Duckwall writes, “we have 
kept Calumet on hand for our bak- 
ing. Bread, pies, cakes—everything. 

“For last Christmas we baked 28 
cakes and nearly 600 cookies — all 
with Calumet baking powder—and 
not one failure! 

“I made most of them myself. 
They must have been good, because 
we gave some to friends and kin- 
folks—and they sure did rave!” 














_ 

LL BET YOUR FOLKS and neigh- 
bors are proud of you, Mr. Duck- 
wall,” Kate writes back. 

“ec ? . 

And I’m mighty proud to hear 
how much you like Calumet! 

“ : 

I suppose you know why Calu- 

met 1s so dependable. It’s bec 


or é ause 
it’s “double-acting’—st 


ve ctl arting its work 
rst in the mixing bowl and then g0- 


ing right on in the heat of the oven 

“I’m enclosing a brand-new resin 
for you, Mr. Duckwall. It’s Honey 
Nut Cake... and you'll save enough 
sugar with this recipe to help you 
make a real elegant frosting!” 











HONEY NUT CAKE 
(3 eggs) 


Add nuts. Add remaining flour in thirds, al- 
ternately with milk in halves, beating very 
well after each addition. Add vanilla. Bake in 
greased 9-inth tube panin slow oven (325° F.) 
1 hour and § minutes, or until done. Spread 
Honey Butter Frosting on top and sides of 
cake. Decorate top of cake with wreath made 
of candied cherries and angelica or citron. 


2 cups sifted Swans 
Down Cake Flour 1, cup honey 
teaspoons Calumet 3 eggs 
Baking Powder 1 cup finely cut 
4 teaspoon salt nut meats 
*%, cup butter or Y% cup milk 

other shortening 1 teaspoon vanilla 


5 cup sugar 


i) 


Honey Butter Frosting. Cream 2 tablespoons 
butter; add 2 tablespoons honey and blend. 
Add ' cup sifted confectioners’ sugar and 
cream thoroughly. Add dash of salt. Then add 
shortening, add sugar gradually, and cream 1 egg white, unbeaten, alternately with 2 cups 
thoroughly; then add honey in thirds, beating of sifted confectioners’ sugar, beating well 
well after each addition. Add '4 of flour and after each addition. Add 4 teaspoon vanilla. 
If necessary, add more sugar until of right 
consistency to spread. Makes about 1 cup 
frosting. 


and salt, and sift together three times. Cream 


beat until smooth and well blended. 
Beat eggs until thick and light and nearly 
white; add to cake mixture and beat well. 


(All measurements are level.) 
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Sift flour once, measure, add baking powder 
| 
| 
| 
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ALUME 


THE DOUBLE-ACTING 
BAKING POWDER 
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You who can sew can also save and 
conserve—old clothes by repairing and 
remodeling —new clothes by making 
your own... and yet continue to be 
equally as well dressed as before. 


YOU WILL WANT THIS BOOKLET 


Written by 
an expert in 
clothing con- 
servation. Iris 
full of sugges- 
some for sav- 
ing bysewing. 
Published Y 
the makers of 
Lity Sewing 
Threads. Sent 
P.P. for 10 cts. 
to partially 
cover the cost 
and mailing. 
SEE COUPON OFFER 


THREAD is the most important item 
in sewing, by hand or machine. 
THREAD can make sewing easy—or 

hard. 
THREAD can make or ‘“‘break’’ the 
finished garment. 


CHOOSE the BEST THREAD 























TRY AT OUR EXPENSE A 


FREE SPOOL 





Jy@ 


COTTON) 
\ 


Gentlemen—I enclose herewith 10c (stamps 
or coin) for which please send mea copy of 
“She Saves Who Sews’’—and, full size spool 
of LILY SIX CORD THREAD, FREE— 


NAME 





ADDRESS 


SIX CORD 


Full 125 yard spool 
of the finest thread 
money can buy— 
sent FREE with 
each purchase of 
“She SavesWho 
Sews”’ at 10c. 


LILY MILLS CO., Dep. p, Shelby, N. C. 











Doctor’s New Quicker Relief! 


Stop suffering! If you have painful bun- 
ions, enlarged or tender joints, | ll 

et quick relief with the New Suxper- 
Soft r. Scholl’s Zino-pads. Feel the 
world of difference these thin, soft, soothing, 
cushioning pads make . .. how they lift shoe 
pressure off the sensitive spot and protect the 
joint. New in design and texture and 630% 
softer than before! not come off in the bath. 


More economical! Cost but a trifle. Sold every- 
where. Insist on Dr. Scholl’s 


















no money. 
card today. Act now. 

REMNANT SHOP 
Desk 119, 


QUILT PIECES fii ruin: 
. Large colorfast pieces, 3 Ibs. (26 


yes.) only 97e plus postage. Sent 
c.0.D. Money-back guarantee! 
FREE — one thousand yds. 
good white thread free and 
16 lovely quilt patterns 
(FREE) with order. Send 
Just mail a 


Sesser, lil. 





MOTHERS HAIL 

















stuffiness, sniffles, mus- 

cle aches in chest and MISERY 
of Penetro. Works two CARE 
ways at once. Inside by ® 

chafe, bruises. Base of old fashioned mut- 
ton suet—kind our grandmas put their 


back relieved by warm- 
vaporizing. Outside, like plaster. It offers 
faith in. Use only as directed. 25c, 8 


Colds’ coughing, nasal COLDS’ 

ing comforting action 

same comforting effect for sore muscles, 
35c. 

Demand PENETRO 
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AYBE you think dress fashions 

are going to be drab now that 
the Government has made regula- 
tions against pockets, flaps, metal 
fastenings, and unnecessary amounts 
of material. But designers still have 
fresh new ideas and you, Mrs. South- 
ern Farmer, are still clever enough 
to adapt these ideas to your remodel- 
ing and other needlework. Indeed, 
these restrictions are a challenge to 
you to conserve as much useful ma- 
terial as possible, so here is a chance 
to profit by some of your neighbors’ 

















sewing experiences: 


A MAN’S nine-year-old hat, which 
had seen three years’ service in a 
tobacco field, staged a dramatic come- 
back when Mrs. George Dearen, Tay- 
lor County, Ky., turned milliner and 
remodeled it for her neighbor. First, 
she washed it with soap and water 
and then fitted the tall black felt 
crown to a hat block by creasing it 
into folds. She then straightened and 
reshaped the small brim, sewed on a 
black-and-white grosgrain ribbon 
band, and placed a bow over one of 
the folds in the front of the brim. 
The neighbor received compliments 
on it at church the next Sunday, 
from people who never suspected its 
history. 

A DOUBLE-purl edge buttonhole 
is stronger than 
a single-purl and 
is easier to make, 
m@ D>according to 
= Mrs. DoraR. 
Barnes, extension 
specialist in 
clothing in 
Brazos County, 
Tex. Here is how she does it: 

Cut and overcast as for any other 
buttonhole. Hold over forefinger of 
the left hand and start working at 
the upper left-hand corner. Put 
needle in so that the point is toward 
you, the thread being under the 
needle, as in the sketch. 

Bring the thread from. the eye 
around under the point of the needle 
again, making the thread cross under 
the needle. Then pull the needle 





These Sewing 







Fa 


A first-prize winner in a 
national sewing contest spon- 
sored by The Birmingham Post 
is this beautifully transform- 
ed outfit which Mrs. Gladys 
Womble, Jefferson County, 
Ala., made from a man’s suit, 
by ripping, washing, pressing, 
recutting, and reseaming. 


through to make a double purl 
on the edge of the slit. 


YOU CAN laugh at the 
wool shortage this winter if 
you wear cotton or if you re- 
model Brother’s or Dad’s cast- 
off wool suit by our pattern 
No. 2649, shown in the Sep- 
tember issue. 

From such a suit, Mrs. Mary 
Lee Rice, Garrard County, Ky., re- 
ports that she made a lovely tailored 
one for herself. She cut the skirt 
from the trousers, which had been 
ripped up and inverted so that the 
wide part was at the bottom of the 
skirt. She then ripped the side 
seams of the coat, took out sleeves 
and shoulder pads, and took up the 
back seams to make the coat fit. She 
cut new sleeves, 
replaced the 
shoulder pads 
with smaller 
ones, and finally 
resewed the side 
seams. She left 
the padding in 
the front for ex- 
tra warmth. Thus she saved from 
$12 to $25 that she might have spent 


on a new suit. 





“MY THRIFTY conscience hurt 
me every time I looked in the bureau 
drawer at the stack of collar-frayed 
shirts that my husband had discard- 
ed,” admits Mrs. Erna Oleson Xan, 
Jefferson County, Ala. “Finally I 
thought of ways to use those shirts. 
The first thing I tried was making 
aprons. Then I cut a sundress for 
my little girl from two shirt-backs. 
I also made her a petticoat, some 
panties, and a little blouse to wear 
with jumpers. Not satisfied with 
that, I even strengthened some of 
my husband’s worn pajama-coat 
backs by sewing shirt-backs into 
them.- Odd pieces too are excellent 
for mending pillow cases, sheets, and 
underwear, and two cuffs, when 
trimmed of their hard outer seams 
and sewed together, make excellent 
padding for pot holders. I save all 
long narrow strips, sterilize and roll 
them, and use them as bandages.” 


TO PREVENT spools of thread 
from tangling up in the sewing ma- 
chine drawer, put a few rows of 
shingle nails up through a piece of 
thin plywood which is cut to fit one 
end of the bottom of the drawer. 
Place spools on protruding points. 
(See illustration.) 


QUINTUPLETS 


relieve coughing of 


CHEST COLDS 


this good old reliable way! 


Whenever the Dionne Quintuplets catch 
cold—their chests, throats and backs are 
immediately rubbed with Musterole— 
a product made especially to promptly 
relieve coughing and tight sore aching 
chest muscles due to colds—it actually 
helps break up local congestion in the 
upper bronchial tract, nose and throat. 

usterole gives such wonderful results 
because it’s what so many Doctors and 
Nurses call a modern counter-irritant. 
Since it’s used on the famous “‘Quints” 
—you can be sure it’s just about the 
BEST cold relief you can buy! 


IN 3 STRENGTHS: Children’s Mild, 
Regular and Extra Strength. 


Ba HI STEROI Fl 





To Relieve Bad 
Cough, Mix This 


Recipe, at Home 


Big Saving. No Cooking. 











So Easy. 


You'll be surprised how quickly and easily you 
can relieve coughs due to colds, when you try 
this splendid recipe. It gives you about four 
times as much cough medicine for your money, 
and you'll find it truly wonderful, for real relief, 

Make a syrup by stirring 2 cups of granu- 
lated sugar and one cup of water a few moments, 
until dissolved. No cooking needed — it’s no 
trouble at all. (Or you can use corn syrup or 
liquid honey, instead of sugar syrup.) Then put 
2% ounces of Pinex (obtained from any druggist) 
in a pint bottle. Add your syrup and you have 
a full pint of medicine that will amaze you by 
its quick action. It never spoils, lasts a family 
a long time, and tastes fine—children love it. 

This simple mixture takes right hold of a 
cough. For real results, you’ve never seen any- 
thing better. It loosens the phlegm, soothes the 
irritated membranes, quickly eases soreness and 
difficult breathing. : 

Pinex is a special compound of proven ingre- 
dients, in concentrated form, well-known for its 
Prompt action in coughs and bronchial irrita- 
tions. Money refunded if it doesn’t please you 
in every way. 


OUCH! 
MY BACK 


Relieve muscular back-ache 
with penetrating OMEGA OIL 


When your back aches from tired, stiff 
muscles—just rub in Omega Oil. It pene- 
trates! Goes right into the skin. Pain 
should fade away and muscles get limber 
fast. The secret is extra-strength—and 
extra-safety. Omega is used by athletes in 
every sport for fast relief. Won’t burn—try 
it tonight. Only 35¢, all drug stores. 


Free for Asthma 











During Winter 


If you suffer with those terrible attacks of 
Asthma when it is cold and damp; if raw, Wintry 
winds make you choke as if each gasp for breath 
was the very last; if restful sleep is impossible 
because of the struggle to breathe; if you feel 
the disease is slowly wearing your life away, 
don’t fail to send at once to the Frontier Asthma 
Co. for a free trial of a remarkable method. No 
matter where you live or whether you have any 
faith in any remedy under the Sun, send for this 
free trial. If you have suffered for a lifetime 
and tried everything you could learn of without 
relief; even if you are utterly discouraged, do 
not abandon hope but send today for this free 





trial. It will cost you nothing. Address 
Frontier Asthma Co. 
462 Niagara Street, 





42-K Frontier Bldg. 
Buffalo, New York 









Tombstone 


of laste 
ing beauty. Lettering FREE. Overall size, height 


RYN. GTI] Gervine Marble and Granite memorial 


dA Sarichecti 





tes 78 








OF) 30 in, width 20 in, thh. 8 in. Footstone FREE. 
d. Free catalog. 
Americen Memorial Co. Dept. A-18, Atlenta, Ge 





In Wartime Money Bears the Brunt! 
Send Fighting Dollars to the Front! 
Buy War Bonds and Stamps! 


—_ 
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® Not only is quilting a satisfy- 
ing hobby—it is the only handi- 
craft that has never successful- 
ly been taken out of the home 
into the factory. Here a Tennes- 
see expert tells how to make 
your quilt a work of art. 


§ be value of a quilt, as of any 
other piece of art, lies in the 
skill of the workmanship. 

Some quilt makers still use paper 
patterns, but fine sandpaper makes 
a better pattern, for it clings to the 
material. Use a well sharpened 
pencil to mark the material around 
the edge of the pattern, and when 


cutting, allow % inch for seams. 


For applique or patchwork, mark 
the material on the right side, cut 
the piece 4% inch outside this line, 
and fold the edge under to the pencil 
mark. For piecing, mark on the 
wrong side. Material for flower 
stems should be cut on the bias, twice 
as wide as the finished stem. Fold 
the edges under, similar to bias tape. 

Be sure that all material is free 
from wrinkles be- 
fore cutting the 
pieces, and remove 
selvedges, for they 
draw the edge 
when sewed. A 
simple plan for 
keeping cut pieces 
in order is to run a pin through the 
center of each type of block to hold 
a stack of them together. Place them 
all in a shallow box so that they will 
be ready for use and will not wrinkle. 

It is well worth the trouble to 
piece a test block of the same material 
by the pattern you are going to use 
before you cut blocks for the entire 
quilt. And piece by hand, not on the 
sewing machine. 











Join points and corners carefully, 
and avoid drawn or puckered seams 
by pressing all seams in the blocks 
before they are joined together. For 
piecing, use a strong thread (No. 50) 
and the running stitch. For patch- 
work, use a fine thread (No. 80 or 
100) that matches the piece being ap- 
pliqued, and the whipping stitch. 

When the blocks are not too large, 
alternating the solid-color ones with 
the print ones may be effective. If 
the blocks are not small enough, 
however, the quilt will have a spotty 
appearance. You may prefer to join 
them diagonally, or use strips of 
the same or contrasting material in- 
stead of blocks. But whatever Cesign 


you choose, the finished quilt should 

































By MINNIE 
ELDRIDGE 
McTEER 


present a good appearance as a whole, 
with the border serving as a frame. 
To vary the size of the quilt, simply 
vary the size of the border. 

The easiest patterns are derived 
from various forms of the straight 
line, such as checks, diamonds, 
simple diagonals, or diagonals 
crossed to make a plaid. Other forms 
are the fan scallop, shell, rope, feath- 
er, or elaborate tufted designs, such 
as the grapevine. The latter is made 
by pricking the lining with a needle 
and inserting a filling to tuft the 
grapes and stems. This makes the 
entire pattern a raised design. 

When you begin the actual quilt- 
ing, try to take twelve even stitches 
to the inch, even though you must 
sew through top, filling, and lining. 
This is easier to do if you use a short 
needle, No. 50 thread, soft material, 
and soft cotton. The size thread, 
however, depends to a certain extent 
upon the type quilt you are making. 
Remember that you should never 
leave a space of more than two inches 
between seams. 

The pattern may be transferred to 
the top either before or after it is 
put in the frames. The best way to 
avoid dirty pencil marks in trans- 
ferring is to mark around the pat- 
tern with a needle and follow the 
scratched lines with the seams. Un- 
less you do this, the finishec work 
may have a smudgy appearance. 
Next, show your pride in your handi- 
work by quilting your initials and 
the date in one corner. 

After taking the quilt from the 
frames, you are 
ready for the last 
step—the binding 
of the edges. Fold 
together a two 
inch bias binding, 
and stitch the fold- 
ed edges on the 
right side of the quilt. Turn on the 
wrong side and whip the other edge 
without turning it under. If the corn- 
ers of the quilt are slightly rounded, 
you can make a better binding. Avoid 
deep scallops or points on the edge. 

If you have taken the care in your 
work that our grandmothers took, 
you may have a piece of art that will 
be admired by future generations. So 
always keep in mind this quotation 
from an old sampler: “Learn to sew 
a fine seam,” for a quilt of good qual- 
ity results only from good construc- 
tion. 

To order a leaflet containing the 
above designs, see page 44. 
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Turn in your 


JUNK 








National Scrap 
Harvest 


Join the other farmers 
in your locality by 
getting all the Junk 
off your farm and 
into the hands of war 
production factories. 
If you are not sure 
just what to do about 
it, get in touch with 
your County War 
Board or your farm 
implement dealer. 














Farmers have already re- 
sponded generously to Ameri- 
ca’s call for scrap iron and 
other Junk. 


But that is not enough. 
There still remain on the na- 
tion’s farms—in fence corners 
and gullies—in weed-grown 
piles—millions of tons of Junk 
which is not doing its part to 
help win the war. 


Just think — one old plow 
will help make 100 armor- 
piercing projectiles 


—an old pail will make 
3 bayonets 


—an old hand cornsheller 
will make three I-inch 


shells 


Scrap iron and steel—other 
metals and anything rubber— 
Manila rope—burlap bags— 
rags—they are all needed at 
once. 


Your country needs it now 





The Junk which you collect is 
bought by industry from scrap 
dealers at established, govern- 
ment-controlled prices. 


The steel that goes into farm 
machinery is just about the 
finest quality of steel there is. 
It may be broken and rusty 
but it is just what the war 
factories need for guns, tanks, 
aircraft carriers, submarines 
and other implements of war. 
Half of the steel for these 
things is made from ore out of 
our great iron mines, which 
are already working to full 
capacity. The other half must 
come from scrap. 


If you have been keeping 
old machinery for the parts 
(gears, nuts, bolts) it may pro- 
vide, strip it now of those 
parts and turn in the useless 
remainder for war production. 


Throw YOUR scrap into the fight! 


This message approved by Conservation Division 


WAR PRODUCTION BOARD 


This advertisement paid for by the American Industries Salvage Committee 
(representing and with funds provided by groups of leading industrial concerns). 
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ACTS WAYS > 


TO RELIEVE MISERIES OF 


CHEST COLDS 


Now get grand relief from colds’ 
symptoms this home-proved 
double-action way that 
actually 
2 WAYS AT ONCE _ 
go*" PENETRATES) = 
¢ to upper bronchial 
a tubes with soothing “© 
’ medicinal vapors. , 
STIMULATES 
ry chest and back sur- 
faces like a warm- 
te, ing poultice. % 









“ORKing FOR nouRs oe 


To get all the benefits of this com- 
bined PENETRATING-STIMULAT- 
ING action, just rub throat, chest, 
and back with Vicks VapoRub at 
bedtime. Instantly VapoRub goes 
to work—2 ways at once as shown 
above—to relieve coughing 
spasms, ease muscular soreness 
or tightness, and invite restful, 
comforting sleep. Often by morn- 
ing most of the misery is gone. 
Get relief from chest cold distress 
tonight with double-action, time- 


\_ tested Vicks VapoRub. J 

















Some laxatives are too strong — they 
weaken and upset you. Others are too mild 
—they just don’t do you any good. But 
there's one that strikes a happy medium. 
And that’s... Ex-Lax! 

Ex-Lax is thoroughly effective — but it's 
kind and gentle, too. It won’t upset you; 
won't make you feel bad later on. What's 
more, Ex-Lax tastes good — just like fine 
chocolate! ... Only 10c or 25c a box. 


Ex-LAK een 


HAPPY MED! strong! 


Take only —not too mild! 
Sake Lal — it’s just right! 


on the label 








KILL ants WITHOUT UN 


K-R-O 
won't kill 
Livestock, 
Pets or Poul- 
, try:Gets Rats 
= Every Time 
K-R-O is made 
from Red Squill, a 
raticide recommended 
by US Dept. Agr (Bul | 
1533) Ready-Mixed, for 
homes, 35¢ and $1.00; Pow- 
der, for farms, 75¢ All 
Drug and Seed Stores. 
Damage each rat does 
costs you $2.00 a 
—=— year K-R-O Co. 
SS Springfield, O 


KILLS RATS 
ONLY 











FREE ENLARGEMENT 


Just to get acquainted with 
new customers, we will beautifully enlarge 
one snapshot print or negative, photo or 
picture to 8x10 inches—FREE—if you en- 
close this ad. (10c for handling and return 
mailing appreciated.) Information on hand 
tinting in natural colors sent immediately. 
Your original returned with your free en- 
largement. Send it today. 

GEPPERT STUDIOS, Dept. 837, Des Moines, la, 














FREE MONUMENT CATALOGUE 
Of Genuine Granite and Marble Memorials 
($11 Up) wxelsnt rae. petiased., Durabie 








ye for Our Low vies 
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feel just Uitke Seni Cla 
—— the gift to the tin caer 

is a patriotic gesture This 
sib of shortages, and cha 
you can make most 
shown here ont of seraps around the 
house—a bit of pretty dimity for 
the doll’s dress, anhleached muslin 
for the pig. and: ert calico for. 
the Scottie. 


- Patterns below are 10 cour each. 
Fo order, FUL in ‘coupon, ase $8, 
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2857—“This little piggie went to market,” 
and came back with a baby panda. For pig: body, 
Y, yard 35-inch; clothes, % yard of each tabric. For 


panda, % yard dark, % yard light material. 














2856—For the little tot to cuddle in bed, baby 
elephant and kitten. Elephant requires % yard 35- 
inch fabric, % yard contrasting. Kitten requires % 
yard 35-inch. 

2656—Babs and Bill are sturdy rag dolls. Each 
body requires % yard 35-inch fabric. Babs’ clothes 
require 1 yard print, ¥% yard plain material.  Bill’s 
require % yard dark, % yard light-colored fabric. 


3317—A nursery rhyme come true—little Bo-Peep 
and her lamb. Bo-Peep measures about 14 inches, 
the lamb 8 inches. For doll’s body, % yard 35-inch 
fabric; for her dress, ¥ vard. Lamb requires % vard 
35-inch. 





2855—Make frisky horse 
or Highland-plaid Scottie 
from %  vard 35-inch 
tabric. 


3259—Complete outfit 
for 14, 16, 18, or 20-inch 
doll. For 18-inch © size, 
dress, coat and hat, slip 
and panties, each require 


Y, yard 35-inch. 





SS Cy 
\ | FOR 14, 16, 16, 
( \ 20 IN. mune [| 








THIS FREE BOOK 


“Personality 
In 
Memorials” 


Y WILL HELP YoU 
SELECT A 


FITTING MEMORIAL 


@ A memorial can be expressive of the person- 
ality of the one it commemorates, provided the 
right design is selected. The beautiful symbol- 
ism of memorial design; how Faith, Love, 
Valor, Nobility and other traits can be ex- 
pressed by the Cross, the Tablet, the Shaft, etc., 
carved in beautiful, durable Georgia Marble, is 
explained in our free 48-page book—*‘Person- 
ality in Memorials.” If your monument dealer 
cannot supply you, write Box L, The Georgia 
Marble Co., Tate, Ga. 








Next time you need calomel take 
Calotabs, the improved calomel 
compound tablets that make calo- 
mel-taking pleasant. Sugar-coated, 
agreeable, prompt, and effective. 
Not necessary to follow with salts 
or castor oil. 

Use only as directed on label. 








DRESS REMNANTS 


13'2¢ YARD 


Sells for 25c Yard Elsewhere 
Beautiful Prints, Percales, Ging- 
hams, Shirtings, ete. Guaranteed 
FAST COLOR. 2, 3, and 4 yards 
of each. Width 36 inches. All new 
patterns. This is a get acquainted 
offer and ONEY good for a short 
time. So RUSH your order back 
to us. No order accepted less than 
25 yds. 25 Yard Bundle Only $3.38. 
FREE-—A Beautiful surprise gift 










with each order, Send no money 

: unless you wish to, Orders shipped 
€C.0.D. plus postage. Satisfaction guaranteed or 
money cheerfully refunded. We have thousands of 
sa'istied customers and we KNOW that you will be 


one of them. Get your order back in time. 
Union Mill Ends, Dept. PF-10, Monticello, N. Y. 


MEN—-WOMEN 
BOYS—GIRLS 


Sell beautiful copyrighted VICTORY PICTURES. They 
are sweeping the country like wild. Nothing so patriotic 
or appealing. TRUST YOU. You will sell 15 quick- 
ly for 20¢ apiece, then send us $1.50. You keep $1.50. 
VICTORY STUDIO, Box 20, Dept. E, River Forest, I. 
















CET FREE 
SAMPLES AT ONCE 
Don’t wait an- 
other minute. 
Earnings up to $5.00 
a day or $45 a week 
r possible. Be our Agents 
and make Quick money 
in Full or Spare time. 
Sell our famous line of 
Sweet Georgia Brown 
Hair Dressing, Face 
Powder, Bleach Cream, 
Incense, Curios, Jewelry, 
Perfumes. Two Big lines 
—50e and 25¢ goods. 
Sales made on sight. No 
experience needed. 
Write today for FREE 
SAMPLES and FREE 
Big Sample Case Offer. 


VALMOR PRODUCTS COMPANY . 
2241 Indiana Ave., Dept. C-116, Chicago, W 





Read Our Advertising Columns 
for new offers by our advertisers. 
Then write for their catalogs. You'll 
save money by it. 
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This citation has been issued 
to The Progressive Farmer 
“for... outstanding support 
to the War Savings Program.” 





SS) THRLASIOR A DETAR TS NAL 


SAVE Hb. uniler UY VIA WHO wal s Cf 
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Hot and Heavy 


(From page 33) 
you did so well.” 

Jonathan coughed and looked at 
Mary, and her eyes were shining. As 
though afraid the old man would 
speak she said quickly: “Grandpa, 
you have to go to Bangor this even- 
ing. You'd better start. You take 
the car. I'll walk home with Dan.” 


AT HER door —they had not 
spoken till then—they agreed that it 
was too fine an evening to go in, so 
they strolled on through the tender 
dusk. After a while’ Mary said, 
politely making conversation: 

“Mr. Wingate told Grandpa you're 
doing real well at the bank.” 


“Vm mighty glad 





“I'm getting along,” Dan agreed, 
and he laughed. “It’s tough going 
for a stubborn man, Mary. You can’t 
argue much with figures when they 
show you you’re wrong.” 

“f notice you're not as stubborn as 
you used to be.” 

“Well, I give in easier,” he assent- 
ed. “But half-the time I still think 
I'm right—figures or no figures. I 
don’t know as a man ever changes 
much inside.” 

For a moment she did not speak, 
but then she said softly: “When you 
like a person the way they are, you 
don’t really want them to change.” 

He looked at her in the coming 
darkness, and something pounded 
against his ribs. There was still light 
enough so that they might be seen; 
but at least he could draw her hand 
into the crook of his arm. 

“This has been a hell of a summer 
without you,” he said. 

“And the same way for me with 
out you, Dan. But I had to show 
you you were wrong for once.” 

He laughed. “So you persuaded 
Jonathan to put out a lot of time and 
money that he might have lost.” 

“T did not!” she retorted. “It was 
my own money that Father left me.” 
And she explained. “I paid for fix- 
ing her up and she’s mine now!” 

“You darned idiot, taking a chance 
like that. There wasn’t any sense to 
it, Mary—if it hadn’t been for war.’ 

“But there was a war, and the 
Germans sinking ships all the time,” 
she reminded him. “That's what 
you and Grandpa didn’t realize. 
That's why the Nancy came back to 
the yard all by herself. She knew tt, 
too! Ships are smarter than men— 
ships and women both. That's why 
a ship's a shel” 

He laughed aloud, and it was 


dark enough by that time, and the 
shadows hid them, so he said to her 
the. words he had long wanted to 
say, and heard from her the words 
he had long wanted to hear. It was 
some time later that he added: 

“I wish we could be married right 
away, but I’ve got to work my way 
out of debt first.” 

“We're already out of debt. The 
money for the Nancy will pay off all 
you owe, and some left over.” 

He shook his head. “I won’t marry 
anyone for money, Mary!” 

She stopped and stamped her foot. 
“Dan Stebbins, are you going to start 
being stubborn again?” 

“T am about that,” he deciared. 

And so they were at it, hot and 
heavy! But they both enjoyed it. To 
have each other to quarrel with was 
the way they wanted it to be. 


Saving Shoes 


YOOD care of well selected foot- 
wear will cut a family’s shoe 
expense from one-fourth to one-half. 
But now, the large saving of leather 
for military uses is even more im- 
portant. Make your shoes last just as 
long as you possibly can by— 

1. Having repairs made as soon as shoes 
show wear—rips, holes in out-sole, or bad 
shape. 

2. Keeping them in the original shape 
by the use of shoetrees or paper stufling. 

3. Greasing shoes tor outdoor work. 

4. Drying wet shoes slowly, never too 
close to the fire. Then if they are not 
shoes that need greasing, oil lightly, rub in 
well, straighten out the soles and stuff with 
paper or oats. When thoroughly dry, they 
are ready to be polished. 

5. Polishing, because polish -esists water, 
makes shoes flexible, and adds to their life. 


Aunt Het Says— 


By ROBERT QUILLEN 
(Copyright. 1942, by Publishers Syndicate) 


Bill ought to stay cool. 
They say he never wears 
a coat any more, and his 
wife wears the pants. 

Being proved innocent 
won’t save Sue’s reputa- 
tion. A lie always gets a 
head start, and the truth 
travels so slow it never 
catches up. 





Jane prides herself on telling the frank 
truth, but she seems to think it ain’t frank 
truth unless it’s catty. 

Since women got equal rights, Sue says 
it’s all right to talk about anything, but she 
don’t talk about anything else. 

I’m like the President. If I’ve got to run 
the house, I want everybody else to cooper- 
ate by doing like I say. 
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WHY YOU NEED AN 


“ENTERPRISE CHOPPER! 


CUTS FOOD COSTS: By doing more butchering 


at home... and by being careful to use leftovers from 
each meal, you can hedge against higher food prices. An 
“ENTERPRISE” Meat and Food Chopper is indispensable 
for both. 


RETAINS NOURISHMENT AND FLAVOR: 
Ordinary food choppers squeeze and mash out the natural 
juices, removing one of the greatest sources of nourish- 
ment and flavor. In an “ENTERPRISE” the razor-sharp 
action of the steel knife and plate cuts the food into small 
cubes that retain flavor-giving, outritious juices. 


HELPS RELIEVE FOOD SHORTAGE: By prepar- 
ing and preserving more meat and food at home, you not 
only save money and have better-tasting food, but you help 
relieve the burden on food-processing plants already taxed 
to capacity, as well as overloaded transportation facilities. 


DO THIS TODAY: If you have an “ENTERPRISE” 
Chopper, ask your hardware dealer to check it and replace 
all worn parts. If you do not, make a special point 
to get one from him now. You'll find it worth the 
cost many times over. 
Write for FREE Booklet ‘3 IMPORTANT STEPS 
FO GOOD SAUSAGE.” Address Dept. 203 








"ENTERPRISE” 
Sausage Stuffer- 
Fruit-Lard Press 
as especially impor- 
tant in these times of 
shortage for making 

t has dozens 
of other handy uses, 
too, that save you 
time and money the 
year ’round., 


NTERPRISE MFG. CO. OF PA. 


3rd & Dauphin Sts., Phila., U. S. A. 
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@ Results count, but so does 
cost... Save, when you buy 
Clabber Girl; save by using no 
more Clabber Girl than your 
favorite recipe directs. 






SGuarcnteed by. ™e 
‘Good Housekeeping 
$7 jf HCI OF 
Oveatsto ¥ 
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WHETHER it’s your first or fiftieth garden, to get the most and best from tt. 
tollow the month-by-month instructions in the brand new edition of 


MASSEY’S GARDEN BOOK For Southern States 
Revised and brought upto date by L. A. Niven 


. Answering gardening questions from A to Z, it contains detailed information on 
recommended varieties, disease and insect control measures, and planting instruc- 
tions. Massey’s Garden Book will show you how to keep your garden busy every 
week in the year. 


> Price—25 cents in durable paper covers; 


: THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 
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ARE YOUR LAYING 


HOUSES 
TO DO 










































VERY POULTRYMAN has a vital part 

to play in our victory effort. More 
and more emphasis is being put on the 
fact that “FOOD WILL WIN THE WAR.” 
That means Uncle Sam expects top egg 
production the year round—and better 
winter production is especially impor- 
tant. There can be no let-up. 


So don’t wait. Put your laying houses 
in shape now before cold weather sets 
in. Insulate with Celotex Insulating 
Board. Guard your layers against sudden 
temperature changes and excessive mois- 
ture. Prevent drafts and improve ventila- 
tion. Proper insulation brings all these 
advantages—helps keep flocks healthier, 
savesfeed, helpstokeepegg productionxp/ 


It’s not a big job to line a laying house 
with Celotex Insulating Board. It saws, 
cuts and nails like lumber. It’s easy to 
handle, fits tight, makes a neat job. The 
work can be done quickly and you'll be 
agreeably surprised at the low cost. 


BUILDIN 





INSULATING SHEATHING + LATH + INTERIOR FINISHES 
ASPHALT SHINGLES + SIDING - ROLL ROOFING 
HARD BOARDS - ROCK WOOL + BATTS + BLANKETS 
GYPSUM PLASTERS + LATH and WALL BOARD 


EX 


RODUCTS 


EQUIPPED 
THE JOB 


For “Bigger Egg Production’’ 
Install Celotex Insulation Now! 


War Production Board ruling L-41 
permits you to spend up to $1000 for 
improving or constructing farm build- 
ings. This amount is in addition to the 
$200 you can spend on your home, and 
shows the importance the government 
puts on better housing for food-produc- 
ing stock! 


If your laying house has a sound roof 
and good walls, insulating with Celotex 
Insulating Board can put it in shape for 
top production—thus saving important 
materials. But if you require new buildings 
you can have them! You can even finance 
them for 32 months! But when you build, 
build well. The coupon will bring you a 
book containing many helpful sugges- 
tions. Mail it today. 


Roof or re-roof with Celotex Triple-Sealed 
Shingles or Roll Roofing. Get the extra ad-« 
vantages that science and modern manu- 
facture give to these better roofing products. 
Ask your dealer about Celotex Roofing. 


| THE CELOTEX CORPORATION 
120 S. LaSalle St., Chicago, ILL. 

Please send me FREE your new book, 
“Housing for Farm Profits,” which in- 
cludes special information on poultry 


er TT | 


| 
| 
| buildings. PrF —11-42 
| 
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From Sailors’ Lips on Torpedoed Ships 
Comes the Cry: “Buy War Bonds”!! 





Helps You Overcome 


FALSE TEETH 


Looseness and Worry 


No longer be annoyed or feel ill at ease be- 
cause of loose, wabbly false teeth, FASTEETH, 
an improved alkaline (non-acid) powder sprinkled 
om your plates holds them firmer so they feel 
more comfortable. Soothing and cooling to 
gums made sore by excessive acid mouth. Avoid 
embarrassment caused by loose plates. Get 
FASTEETH today at any drug store. 







































































FROM POLLEN- 
AGGRAVATED 


ASTHMATIC ATTACKS 


THE SEVERITY of those attacks of Bronchial 
Asthma, intensified by pollen-laden air, may 
be reduced at this season of the year... use 
Dr. R. Schiffmann’s Asthmador just as thou- 
sands have done for 70 years. The aromatic 
tumes help make breathing easier ...aid in 
clearing the head...bring more restful 
nights of sleeping. Ai druggists in powder, 
cigarette or pipe-mixture form. Or you may 
send for free supply of al] three. Dpt. M-67. 


Rei 








R. SCHIFFMANN CO., Los ‘Angeles, Calif. 











‘IRGINIA Gray, Guilford Coun- 

ty, N. C., wins $5 in War 

Stamps this month for writing the 

best letter from a girl in the Write-a- 

Soldier contest. Here is part of what 
she wrote to a boy in London: 

Hi, soldier: You couldn’t guess in a 
month of Sundays what we have at our 
house—a new colt! He’s charcoal black 
with a spot of white right between his eyes. 
We're going to name him “Blackout,” I 
think. 

Your dog, Jiggs, seems to have moved 
over here. Lawrence has taught him sev- 
eral tricks. He even helps chase the cows 
up. He’s just like a child, home for meals 
and right back. 

I saw your mother and Frankie a few 
days ago. They both certainly did look 
well. Your mother had on a new blue dress, 
just the shade that makes her eyes show up. 
Since Frankie has started working, she’s 
quite a dignified young lady. 

Have you seen the picture, “Sergeant 
York?” Lou and I saw it last week. I 
think it’s even better than “Gone With the 
Wind.” I’ve just finished reading two 
good books, “The Good Earth” and a 
murder mystery called “Strong Poison.” 
They were both good, especially ““The Good 
Earth.” It’s about life in China, but it’s 
almost typical of life anywhere else. 

Ben is in the Army now, along with all 
you other swell boys. He was sent away 
from Fort Bragg last week. Mil has had 
a letter from him every day, and he likes 
his new camp fine. 

What size films do you need? If you 
think of anything else you need besides the 
films, don’t fail to say the word. I guess by 
this time you could use another box of those 


O MANY little 

folks all over 
the South entered 
the contest on “How 
I Make Money to 
Buy War Savings 
Stamps,” and I’ve 
received so many 
letters on the same 
subject since then, 
that I decided you 
would iike to have another contest 
about the war. So to the writer of 
the best letter on the subject, “What 
I Can Do to Help Win the War,” I 
will give $1 in War Stamps, and to 
the writer of the second-best letter, 
50 cents in War Stamps. Mail your 
letters by Nov. 18, and address them 
to Miss Kate, Little Folks Editor, 
The Progressive Farmer, Birming- 
ham, Ala. 





A plentiful harvest and a 
bright November day make 
these two thankful to be 
alive and healthy. 


extra-special cookies, couldn’t 
you? I’ll put a bee in Mom’s 
ee ” ° 

bonnet” right away. 


First prize for boys—$5 
in War Stamps—goes to 13- 
year-old Graham Gemeny, 
Scott County, Miss., who 
wrote this to his brother-in- 
law in Virginia: 


Dear George: How is my 
Marine brother getting along? 
Are you eating too much, or are 
you working too hard to eat much? 

School started three weeks ago. We get 
off at 12:45 every day so the school chil- 
dren can pick cotton. I don’t have any to 
pick, so I build model airplanes. I fin- 
ished my “Hawker Hurricane” this eve- 
ning. My mother and I think it’s a neat 
plane. 

If the war lasts eight or nine years more, 
I am going to try my best to be a pilot. If 
the fellas before me haven’t hit the Japs 
hard enough, my buddies and I will. 

Honorable mention goes to Miss 
Margie E. Burton, Breckinridge 
County, Ky. 

Several of you, instead of entering 
the contest, requested the names and 
addresses of soldiers. While I am 
glad to see so much enthusiasm, I 
think that your first duty is to the 
boys from your neighborhood who 
are in the armed forces, for you can 
give them what they want most— 
news about their family and people 
they know. They appreciate a letter 
from you much more than one from 
a stranger. And they should be 
enough to keep you more than busy. 


But when you write to them, save 
time for Government officials by ad- 
dressing the envelopes correctly and 
omitting anything that the censor 
might think is secret enemy code— 
such as initials, “X’s”, or the code 
you invented in high school. 


y Jeo A Egan 


Here is a good 
letter about the war 
from a Little Folks 
reader. 

Dear Miss Kate: 

I am 7 years old. | 
live in the Alamo City, 
where many _ battles 
were fought to set this 
country free. I hope 
every little school child 
is doing his share to 
help win this war. I carry old papers, old 
silver, and Daddy’s old razor blades to 
school. June Everett Bryant, 

Bexar County, Tex. 

I hope you aren’t forgetting to 
keep your health chart and follow the 
rules for winning the Handbook for 
Little Americans. If you don’t have 
them yet, be sure to write me for 
them right away. 


Yow Kote 
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Jane’s grandfather clock occupies 
a place of honor in her living room. 


S YOUR home a place where people love to 
l come; do visitors call it livable, home-like, and 

restful? Can it be such a place now that 
America is at war? Certainly today families need 
the calm and peace which only home can give. 


As vacations end and before winter closes in, to 
keep your family more indoors, look around your 
house and see what you can do to make it a more 
cheerful and a happier place in wKich to live. Maybe 
the pictures are hung too high to invite and rest the 
eye; perhaps the poorly arranged furniture makes 
the room look crowded, or too many small rugs scat- 
tered “on the bias” may keep the room from appear- 
ing spacious and restful. 

Jane tried to plan her house so the old family 
furniture would feel at home. There were, as there 
are in most houses, a few lovely pieces of furniture 
built on good lines. Some other pieces bought 25 or 
30 years ago were inoffensive and unobtrusive though 
not lovely. Two worn chairs of rather poor design 
had to be upholstered and slip-covered. One of these 
chairs was an uncomfortable imitation leather chair 
with uncompromising wooden arms. Jane padded 
it with old quilts and cotton batts, and then put a 
tight unbleached muslin dress on it. As it was to be 
used in a bedroom which was papered in a dusty 
rose and blue paper, with a design of Queen Anne’s 
lace, mimosa blossom, and other feathery flowers in 
three or four tones, she slip-covered ‘it in solid blue 
material. The blue slip cover and the two-tone, blue 
tufted bedspread “picked up” the soft blue in the 
wallpaper. 


HEN putting soil in new flowerpots or pots 

that have been allowed to dry out completely 
during the summer, first soak them thoroughly in 
water. Unless you do, the pots, which are quite 
porous, will steal much of the moisture from the 
soil and thereby injure the plants. 

By spraying holly with or dipping it in one of 
the new hormone sprays, the kind that prevents the 
early falling of apples, the leaves will stay on two 
or three weeks longer. There are several such com- 
mercial sprays on the market. Use at the rate of 
one pound to 50, or one ounce to three gallons of 
water.’ Buy from seed stores or spray-material 
houses. 

To get best results in forcing bulbs indoors, plant 
in pots or in glass dishes filled with soil, and place 
in a dark place until the roots develop. This will 
require from three to six weeks or more, depending 









To the House That Jane Built 


By LILLIAN KELLER 


Specialist in Clothing and Home Management, Tennessee Extension Service 


This serving table was once a kitchen table covered with oilcloth. 


Picture shows dining room, front door, and glimpse of living room. 


In the same room she made an old walnut wash- 
stand serve as chest of drawers and dressing table by 
replacing its marble top with a top of matching 
walnut. Jane’s niece had a similar washstand with 
hand-carved pulls made into a desk for her living 
room. ; 

An old unappreciated kitchen table which had 
been covered many times with oilcloth was in reality, 
she discovered, solid walnut. When refinished, it 
made a very presentable though plain serving table 
for the new dining room. The drawers of a small 
walnut chest which she used as a buffet proved most 
convenient for table linens. 

The necessary new rug for the living room was a 
subject of much discussion. Jane finally ordered it 
in copper taupe so that it might soften rather than 
clash with the henna-colored couch and chair which 
had to be the focal point in the new living room as 
well as the old. It was really surprising the way this 
rug toned the henna-rust of couch and chair, the 
rosewood and cherry of clock and piano, and the 


By L. A. NIVEN 


upon the kind of bulb and other conditions. Then 
bring them out into the light, but away from the 
sun, and after a few days, put them where they will 
get the sun. The white narcissus should bloom three 
weeks after being brought into the open. Daffodils 
will require a little longer and should be put in soil 
rather than in water and pebbles. 

Dig dahlia, gladioli, and elephant ear bulbs soon 
after frost kills the tops. Cut off dahlia tops three 
or four inches above ground; then dig the whole 
clump, taking care not to break the “necks” where 
tubers are attached to the stem. Allow each of these 
to dry in the air for a few hours and then store in a 
place where they will not freeze. It is best to dig 
and store gladioli and elephant ear bulbs, but if they 
are to remain in the ground through the winter, be 


satiny walnut of desk and chair, into harmony with 
the red gum woodwork and dusty rose walls. 

She slip-covered a comfortable but badly worn 
chair in dusty rose to harmonize with the walls, 
woodwork, and the old furniture. The result in the 
living room was surprisingly restful and pleasing 
although Jane bought nothing new but the rug and 
the blue-gray, cream-yellow, and dull-rose draper- 
ies. The blue-gray “cooled off” what might other- 
wise have been a too-warm color scheme. Grand- 
mother’s rocking chair and old-fashioned sewing 
table give the room a “‘lived-in” look which does 
not come with new furniture. 

When plans were being made for the house, 
Jane measured the grandfather’s clock and found 
it was 9 feet 2 inches tall. One contractor declared 
that 10-foot ceilings could not be, and suggested 
that she remove the legs of the clock so that it would 
fit into a room with a 9-foot ceiling. Jane found a 
contractor who could build 10-foot ceilings and the 
legs stayed on the clock. 


November Tips for Flower Growers 


sure to cover with sufficient mulch to make certain 
that they will not freeze. 

With the exception of the Madonna, which 
should be planted during late August or September, 
lilies should be planted in November or early De- 
cember. Probably the most dependable variety is 
the Regal, which multiplies rapidly and grows in 
either sunny or shady locations. Keep in mind that 
they prefer a slightly acid soil to a sweet one. For 
this reason, never apply lime to the soil, either be- 
fore or after planting. 

Excellent manure will be the result if you put 
leaves and other refuse about the place in flat-topped 
piles and keep them wet. Adding a mixture of 5 
pounds sulphate of ammonia, 4 pounds ground lime- 
stone, and 4 pounds superphosphate or regular mix- 
ed fertilizer to each 40 or 50 pounds of the wet 
leaves will hasten decomposition. 
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Growing GUNS 


from the earth 











“The power that mans the machines 
that make guns comes from the 
soil. Producing this vital power 
is like growing guns for Victory. 
That’s why I plant WOOD’S Pedi- 
gree Seeds for this critical job. | 


know they will not fail.” 





Plant Legumes—jor Nitrogen 
Crimson Clover, Hairy Vetch, Austrian Winter Peas. 


Wood’s Seed Wheat 


Carala, Hardy Red, Redhart and other leading varieties. Pedigree strains 
grown from Certified Seed. Will give bumper crops. Treated with Ceresan 
and ready to plant. 


See Your Local Dealer, or 


Write for FREE Copy 


1942 FALL CATALOG 


giving full description of fall seeds 
for the farm and your Victory Garden. 














T.W.WOOD & SONS 


RIiCHMOND, VIRGINIA 








Read the Ads and keep yourself posted. Write our advertisers for cata- 
logs, price lists, etc. You will find them to be reliable. When writ- 
ing them be sure to say:—“I saw your ad in the Progressive Farmer.” 


Betty Lou 


4 The new life-like baby doll 
wants to come and 
live with you. 











Fé Girls! Betty Lou ts the newest and sweetest doll in the 

: ; whole doll tamily. No picture can tell you just how lovable 

this big doil, over a foot tall, is with her big sparkling brown 

eyes and real lashes that close with her eyes when she sleeps. 

You can lay her down or spank her and she will cry just like 
a real baby. Her head is made of indestructible 
plastic and you can wash her face, too. 





| Sins 2 i Betty Lou is the cutest and most cuddly baby 
' : +. . 4 F ame doll you can imagine. You just cannot help loving 
her when you take her out of the box and see her 
smiling at you. all dressed up in her cute little 
lace-trimmed bonnet with ribbons, her little em- 
proidered iress, lace trimmed petticoat and 
panties. She also is wearing the cutest little leath- 





er shoes and socks. 


GIVEN WITHOUT COST 


Yes, I will give you this beautitul doll, Betty Lou. It’s So Easy—Betty Lou is not sold and she 
is waiting for you to send for her and be her little mother. Just think of having Betty Lou all 
your own and you do not need to ask father or mother to spend a penny. Many of my little 
girl friends have earned their dolls in a single afternoon and you, too, can have her without one 
cent of cost by following my simple plan. 


HERE’S MY OFFER—You can get lovable Betty Lou for your very own by just seeing four of 
your friends and neighbors, asking each of them for their subscription to Progressive Farmer at 
$1.00 for 5 years. Subscriptions taken in your own household will not count, so start out for your 
nearest friends and neighbors NOW and you will be surprised how quickly you can complete your 
order. Just send $4.00 in subscriptions—that’s all there is to it. 


——e—ee——eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeems Smee cannes 
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’ ANN TATE, Progressive Farmer, Box 2581, Birmingham, Ala. H 

HH U hm # y ! ‘ Here's my subscription order with remittance of $4.00. Send Betty @ 
s H Lou by return mail, postage paid. ; 

When we receive your iti 1 
: ' Name H 

order Betty Lou will : H 
come to you postage paid H Address H 
‘ 

by return mail. a Wenn State ' 
’ . 
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Next 30 Days With My Flowers 


Pee 


The rustic appeal of the bridge is further enhanced by rocks, viburnum 






carlesi, phlox subulata, and various perennials for over-all beauty. 


By MINA B. HOFFMAN 


R. POE tells me that iu the re- 

cent balloting by Progressive 
Farmer subscribers, the favorite short 
poem was Joyce Kilmer’s “Trees”... 
and it is good to know that our read- 
ers love trees so much. For trees will 
be at their most beautiful stage these 
next 30 days, reminding us again of 
Edna St. Vincent Millay’s lines— 

Lord, [ fear 

Thou’st made Thy world too beautitul 

this year. 

And this is also time to think 
about trees, shrubs, vines, and berry- 
bearing plants that 
may be moved from 
the woods to our 
yards and grounds. 
All of these may be 
planted any time 
from now till next 
spring of course, but 
“the sooner the better” because the 
sooner the surer. And The Progres- 
sive Farmer has long urged that 
every Southern home should have 
about it four kinds of trees as fol- 
lows: 


1. Redbud blooming in early spring; 

2. Dogwood blooming in mid-spring; 
ae Crape myrtle blooming from June to 
September inclusive; 

4. Some evergreen trees such as pine, 
magnolia, holly, and cedar to add life and 
color when other trees are bare. 


From Woods | Next month! wish 

to talk about tree 
planting, for which we must depend 
mainly on our “menfolks.” But 
meanwhile we women can go to the 
woods and bring in some shrubs to 
beautify the lawn. Sweet shrubs, 
holly, deciduous holly, wild azaleas, 
laurel, wax myrtle, and evergreen 
thornbushes grow in abundance in 
almost any woods, and can be mov- 
ed now. . 

Our good neighbors, too, are al- 
ways glad’ to exchange shrubbery 
with us. Rooted plants can always 
be pulled around spirea, lilac, Japan- 
ese flowering quince, bridal wreath, 
and golden bell. Now is the correct 
time to plant them, so that they can 
be established before the ground 
freezes. 


Bulb Planting Doesn’t it please 

you to see so many 
peuple planting bulbs ?>—some prepar- 
ing borders by the front walk, along 
the foundation shrubbery, and smal] 
plots on the corner. Others are 
making bulb gardens in the back 
yard—each plot separated by narrow 





paths to be edged with candytuft, 
phlox subulata, or alyssum. All this 
planting inspires me no ena. My 
perennial plants have grown into 
such huge clumps that I plan to sell 
several dollars’ worth to people in my 
community who are making new 
gardens, and with the money I shall 
buy tulips and hyacinths. Dutch iris 
too, is one of the musts for spring 
beauty. Since tulips are more expen- 
sive it is a fine idea to buy fewer 
tulip bulbs and more Dutch iris. 


How Deep? A good rule in 
bulb planting is to 
cover bulbs twice their depth with 
soil. Garden magazines often ad- 
vise planting tulips and hyacinths 6 
inches under soil, That may be wise 
in the North, but 3 or 4 inches is suf- 
ficient cover wherever cotton grows. 
Adequate drainage and good soil 
should be provided. Very old crumb- 
ly manure makes good feeding when 
mixed with the soil, but manure 
should not come into direct contact 
with bulbs. Place a handful of sand 
under each bulb. 


More Roses No matter what 
other flowers we 
may not have, every home should 
have roses, for where roses grow, no 
day in the hottest summer passes 
but that a bud or two unfolds new 
glory to the sun. And fortunately 
one need not be an expert to grow 
the finest roses. Prepare the soil well 
by removing topsoil; dig up the sub- 
soil in chunks; throw on bits of 
broken crockery or bleached cinders 
for drainage; replace topsoil and 
plant 1 or 2 inches deeper than the 
plant had grown. Mulch with some 
good material other than menure, 
and fertilize with bonemeal or a com- 
plete fertilizer. The other day I saw 
a neighbor haul in a load of red clay 
and dump it in his rosebed—a very 
good idea, for roses like a red clay 
soil. 
Quince As a last appeal 
this month, let me 
urge everybody to get at least one 
flowering quince and se, it outside 
the living-room window where the 
children will see its flaming glory 
every spring. Its glow will follow 
them in after years—no matter where 
they go—it- might be in the desert 
plains of Egypt or the jungles of 
Africa. They will carry some kind of 
pictures of home with them—let us 
make the pictures beautiful ones! 
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Selling Timber 


(From page 16) can often be done 
by the timber-owner himself if he 
will just use the scalesticks and vol- 
ume table which may be had from 
forestry workers, county agents, and 
agricultural teachers. In other cases 
the timber-owner may hire a man 
especially trained in timber selection 
and scaling, who will select and mark 
trees to cut, scale the volume, report 
volume and quality. 

2. After determining volume and 
quality, invite prospective buyers to 
inspect the timber and submit sealed 
bids. In calling for bids, state terms of 
the sale (such as, cash at time of sale, 
or partial down-payment with bal- 
ance at time cutting begins) as well 
as the length of time allowed for 
cutting and removing timber, etc. 
The owner should reserve the right 
to accept or reject any bid. 

3. When price and terms of sale 
are agreed on, have a written con- 
tract, seeing to it that all points are 
covered so as to avoid disagreement. 
Sample or suggestive contracts for 
the sale of various types of timber are 
available from state foresters or ex- 
tension foresters in the various states. 


Coming Events 


National F.F.A. Convention, Kansas 
City, Mo., Oct. 25-28. 
Virginia . Aberdeen-Angus Association 


Auction sale, 1:00 p.m., Oct. 26, Or- 
ange, Va. 

North Carolina State Grange, Burling- 
ton, Oct. 28-30. 

Virginia State Grange, Hotel Richmond, 
Richmond, Va., Oct. 29-31. 

National Grange, 76th annual session, 
Spokane, -Wash., Nov. 11-19. 

38th Annual Convention National Farm- 
ers Union, Oklahoma City, Nov. 16, 17, 18. 

National 4-H Club Congress, Chicago, 
Ill., Nov. 29-Dec. 5. 

Tobacco warehouse opening date: Dark 
Fired, Virginia, Dec. 1 

American Farm Bureau Federation an- 
nual meeting, Sherman Hotel, Chicago, 
Dec. 7-10. 

47th Annual Meeting Virginia State 
Horticultural Society, Stonewall Jackson 
Hotel, Staunton, Va., Dec. 8, 9, 10. 

MEETINGS CANCELED 
International Live Stock Show. 
New moon. Nov. 8: full. Nov. 22 


Victory Bull, Number 7 


HERE it was. A whole page in 
The Progressive Farmer, April 
1942, page 17. In great big letters 
1t said— 
“1,000 REGISTERED JERSEY BULLS 
FREE! 
A Wartime Gift to the Nation Sponsored 
by the American Jersey Cattle Club” 


The more I looked at the picture 


of that “Outstanding Jersey Sire,” 
the more I wanted one of those Vic- 
tory Bulls! Deciding there was at 
least nothing to lose by trying, I filled 
out the application blank in my hus- 
band’s name because, after all, he 
would be the one to care for bull. 

In time I received a nice blank to 
fill out. Very carefully I did it, then 
Waited. 

Weeks later, our assistant county 
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“I told that city boy to dress a chicken 
—an’ just look!!” 


agent came to investigate us. The 
farmer wasn’t home, but I did the 
talking, and I talked as fast as I could, 
and tried to convince him this was a 
good place for one of these fine Jersey 
bulls. There was not a purebred 
Jersey sire in our whole section as far 
as we knew. If we had one, he 
could serve as many as 40 families. 

Well! Came the last of August. 
And came the letter from the North 
Carolina Jersey Cattle Club. “Would 
Mack McCurry report in Statesville 
at 10:30 a.m. Sept. 8 and receive a 
Victory Bull?” 

Would he? He most certainly 
would! And he did. So did I—the 
only woman present for a long time. 

We found the 21 Victory Bulls in 


a barn to themselves—brushed and 


polished and trimmed, each animal 
wearing a number. 

Our number proved to be No.7... 
and the No. 7 bull was from the fam- 
ous Biltmore herd. Proudly we load- 
ed him into a truck and went home. 


He was rather tired and_I thought 
a little “stuck up” when we first 
put him into his new apartment in 
our ordinary barn. He didn’t want 
to eat his calf meal, or drink milk, 
or touch a thing until I semembered 
how all the 21 had eaten hay. I gave 
him some lespedeza hay and he must 
have decided he would like us be- 
cause he began to eat-it. Now he is 
satishied and—well, so are we! 
Except that now we want a regis- 
tered Jersey heifer. Bertha McCurry, 
Rutherford County, N. C. 
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Write Us in Raleigh 


HE Progressive Farmer, as near- 
ly everybody knows by now, 


maintains offices in Raleigh, Bir 


mingham, Memphis and Dallas, with 
our offices for the Carolinas-Virginia 
Edition located in Raleigh. Many a 
subscriber in Virginia, North Caro- 
lina, or South Carolina sends an arti- 
cle or inquiry to our Birmingham 
office, which should have been sent to 
Raleigh. Material for Young South- 
erners or our Home Department may 
be sent directly to Birmingham, but 
nearly all other letters from Caro- 
linas-Virginia readers should be ad- 
dressed to “The Progressive Farmer, 
Raleigh, N. C.” No street address 


or box number is necessary. 










terraces. 












Easy Plan 
for Buildin 
Your Own 
Terraces 


While you have a big job in 
growing crops for war demands 
you can still defend your own 
farm against erosion. You don’t 
have to employ special ma- 
chinery, nor be under obligation to 
anybody, in order to get your fields 
terraced. Y ou can build the most mod- 
ern, most desirable type of terrace 
with your own labor, your own trac- 
tor and plow. The one-way disk plow 
has proved to be an ideal terracer. 


A broad-base terrace is only a big, 
broad back-furrow, with a wide 
dead-furrow on the uphill side which 
forms a water channel. Anybody who 
can steer a tractor along a gently 
curving line of stakes can build these 
terraces. Setting the stakes is the 
only exacting part of the job, and 
you will find your county agent or 
soil conservation representative glad 
to help you lay out and check your 


The slopes of channel and terrace 
ridge are so gentle that you can farm 


to 
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use for your regular plowing. 


Observation to find out the 


right over them with modern ma- 
chines for tillage, planting, culti- 
vating and harvesting. The same gen- 
tle slopes make these terraces easy 
to maintain with the same plow you 


If you have a one-way disk plow, 
you already know how fast it works 
...- how much time and power it 
saves in preparing seedbeds, con- 
trolling weeds, conserving moisture. 
You know how well it mixes stubble 
and green growth into the soil, leav- 
ing part of the trash sticking up to 
catch and help hold water. If you 
don’t have a one-way disk plow, 
your Case dealer probably can tell 
you where to borrow or hire one. 

Engineers and soil scientists at the 
agricultural experiment stations have 
devoted years of research and field 


spacing, dimensions, etc., for ter- 
races. Case engineers in cooperation 
with the Soil Conservation Service 
have worked out definite methods 


Part of one of the Case terrace-building charts, showing first five rounds, 
Other charts for other conditions and other sizes of plow are shown in the 
booklet “Win Against Water.” Each shows where to drive on each round. 


“Win Against Water.” 


* * * 
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for building broad-base terraces with 
one-way disk plows. We have printed 
these methods in a booklet with 
charts showing how to drive on each 
round. Just ask for the free booklet 


We also have made colored mov- 
ies showing regular farm tractors 
and one-way disk plows building 
terraces, with voice explaining every © 
step. Ask your Case dealer about 
meetings where “Soil and Life” and 
“Broad-Base Terracing” will 
shown. J. I. Case Co., Racine, Wis. 


Terracing is only one of several soil 
conserving practices you can adopt now 
in your farming with little or no added 
equipment. Later, when farm machines 
again are freely available, you will be 
ready to choose new equipment still 
better suited to new crops, new condi- 
best tions, new methods. Meanwhile, use 
your Case dealer’s service in adapting 
old machines to new uses, and to keep 
them in first-class shape. Make plans 
now for the new pattern of farming 
that is beginning to unfold for the future. 


CASE A CENTURY OF SERVICE TO AGRICULTURE 
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When Hitler's packs of undersea wolves struck at domestic 
shipping along our shores, he forgot about the American ,rail- 
roads — and thereby started driving more spikes into his coffin. 


When Axis submarines struck, the Nation’s railroads were 
called upon to move the major part of the oil supply for the East 
from Southwestern producing centers; to bring Pacific Coast 
lumber and the bulk of Pacific Coast canned goods to the East; 
to more than double the all-rail movement of bituminous coal 
from Southern Appalachian fields into New England; and to 
transport many other unexpected and unaccustomed loads. 
Result: today, the greater part of coastwise and intercoastal 
traffic is being moved safely and efficiently by the all-rail route, 
and hundreds of vitaily needed tankers and other ships have 
been diverted direct to war purposes. 


The Norfolk and Western Railway is carrying its full share 
of that essential traffic which formerly moved by water. Here’s 
just one example: during the first eight months of 


1942, this railroad moved over its Shenandoah 
Valley line — Roanoke, Va. to Hagerstown, Md. — 
approximately 2,000,000 tons of bituminous coal 
consigned to Northern and New England States — 
2,000,000 tons of coal diverted from the Port of 
Norfolk and the water route to N. & W. rails — rails 
that aré out of your range — Nazi. 


N orfolana Western 


PRECISION 
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10 DAY TRIAL 0 


This fine razor sent postpaid. Try it ten 
days. If you want to keep it, send us 
$2.50 and receive in addition a fine strop, 
sent postpaid, free of cost to you. If you 
don’t want to keep the razor, simply re- 
turn it to us. Use coupon -below—try 
this razor and see what a smooth, clean 
delightful shave it will give you. 
DIXIE MANUFACTURING CO. 
Dept. 37, Union City, Ga. 


Send razor on consignment for free trial. 
I will buy or return it to you in 10 days— 

















Crop Money... 
Invest Wisely! 


© Do not consider your education fin- 
ished ull you have taken a practical busi- 
ness, secretarial or accounting course. 
There is always a lively demand _ for 
KING’S graduates. 

Write today for catalog and applica- 
tion, addressing nearest school 


i} 3 
RALEIGH, N. C. 
Greensboro, N. C, © Charlotte, N. C, 














To Sell Cordwood Profitably 


By WILBUR O’BYRNE 


Extension Forester, V.P.1. 


UEL wood has enlisted again! 

During World War I, we burned 
wood to save coal. Today, we are 
asked not only to save coal and oil 
but also to save transportation. Every 
cord of wood bought locally releases 
not only a ton of coal but the freight 
cars to haul it. So using wood fuel 
is patriotic. 

This will inconvenience some 
townspeople, but most farm homes 
have never‘given up wood. Nor is 
it difficult to convert a coal furnace 
to a wood-burner: Take out the 
grates and line the ash pit with 
bricks, or place sheet iron over the 
grates, and a wood fire can be regu- 
lated as well as a coal fire. 

Whether they like it or not, a lot 
of people will burn wood this winter. 
And this is of interest to farmers. 
Most of their woods are full of low- 
grade trees. They have the tools to 
work it up, and the demand comes 
at a time when farm work is least 
pressing. Here then is a chance for 
the farmer to market his cull trees, 
sell his slack-season labor, and im- 
prove his woods at the same time. To 
do the job right, three things are nec- 
essary: (1) The wood must be dry, 
(2) it must be cut to suit the custom- 
er, and (3) it must be cut from low- 
grade trees. 

To make the best fuel, wood 
should be seasoned for six months. 
For use this winter that is not pos- 
sible, so here are some short cuts: 
Cut hardwood trees before they drop 
their leaves and let them lie without 
trimming until the leaves wilt. Also 
let pine leaves wilt. After the leaves 
wilt, cut the wood to convenient 
lengths and open-pile it. 


Another aid in seasoning is to split 
the round sticks or scalp the bark 
from one side. This is said to prevent 
“sobbing.” 

Wood cut for sale should be cut 
to suit the purchaser; a good plan is 
to take the order before the wood is 
cut up, then cut to specified lengths. 
Some customers prefer pine, others 
want hardwood, but most of them 
are more interested in the size and 
dryness than they are in the kind. 
Wood that is cut too short is a waste 
of labor; cut too long it is an abom- 
ination. 

But it is in selecting the trees that 
the landowner can do the most good 
for himself. Most woods are so clut- 
tered with cull trees that there is little 
room for profitable trees to grow. 
Fuel wood is the only product for 
which most of those low-grade trees 
are suitable and it is poor business 
to sell a high-grade tree for a low- 
grade use. As one level-headed 
farmer expressed it: “A crooked stick 
will make as hot a fire as a straight 





one—but will never make a barn 
log.” Six good rules to remember 
are these: 


1. Have good tools and keep them sharp. 
2. Use a power saw as much as possible. 
3. Give the customer what he wants at 
reasonable price. 
4. Cut only low-grade trees. 
5.°*Ask the county agent for information 
on cutting fuel wood from low-grade trees. 
If he doesn’t have it, he knows where to 
get it. 

6. Use fuel wood and help win the war; 
cut it intelligently and help win the peace. 


rt) 


Editor’s Note.—In connection with Mr. 
O’Byrne’s article, we suggest that every in- 
terested reader write his Congressman for 
a free copy of a brand-new Farmers’ Bulle- 
tin, No. 1912F, Wood Fuel in Wartime. 


A 25-Point Test for Teachers 


T HISTORIC Appomattox, Va., one man, Prof. L. Crawley, has filled 
the position of high school principal 34 years. As a result of his own 


a2 


long teaching experience he has sent us the following 25-question scorecard 
by which teachers who read The Progressive Farmer may well test them- 
selves .. . and by which patrons may well judge teachers: 


1. Place pupils on their responsibility as 
per their abilities. me 

2. Praise bette: than abuse to create loy- 
alty. 

3. Provide pupils with interests for their 
leisure time. 

4. Check bad reaction by pupils to sec if 
cause is not health, home conditions, or 
some other emotional strain. 

5. Does my teaching hold pupils or drive 
them away? Check my roll. 

6. Subject matter in another field should 
often be used to aid instruction in my field 
Check. 

7. Do 1 actually see any use to which the 
pupil puts his learning? Check. 

8. Does the behavior of the pupil im- 
prove under my teaching? Check. 

9. Do I value growth of pupil on a par 
with his achievement in the subject matter? 

10. Emotions of pupils should be guard- 
ed and growth promoted without fear. or 
anxiety. Avoid sarcasm and threats. 

11. Am I in sympathy with pupils’ par- 
ents, and do they visit me? 

12. What is done for drop-outs, by me? 

13. 100 per cent of all ordinary physical 
defects should be corrected under my in- 
struction, 

14. Grade myself on the spiritual growth 
of child under my instruction. 

15. Do I observe the ethical code adopted 
by my faculty? 

16. Do I drill on the ordinary skills? 

17. Is my teaching static or progressive? 


18. Check today and see if all my records 
are up to date. 

19. Do I allow pupil participation in 
planning and evaluating? 

20. Do I use all types of teaching mate- 
rials? 

21. Am I democratic in my pupil rela- 
tions? 

22. Is pupil-control developed fron: with- 
in or without? 

23. Do I link up the pupil’s learning 
with the community? 

24..Do I practice tolerance and teach it 
too? 

25. Have my pupils more respect for 
properly constituted authority after 1 have 
taught them? 








“Derned if you city folks don’t think of 
the funniest places to hang the wash basin! 
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Rationing Troubles 


1 wonder 1f the politicians ever think of 
the millions of man-hours lost by people 
having to go from the far corners of their 
home counties to their county seats to get 
a few pounds of sugar to do their canning 
or renew their ration books for other ration- 
ed articles?” asks a Georgia farmer who 
continues: 


SPECIALLY has this been troublesome 
E this fall with many farmers having to 

leave their crops in the fields because 
of acute shortage of labor. Why not sim 
plify the matter by having this ration 
business taken care of by the rural Jetter 
carriers and postmasters? 

“I have made 4 trips to a ration board 
before I could get an application for re- 
capped tires. Ten or 15 people near me 
have ridden with me who spent from a few 
hours to an entire day, to get as ‘.ttle as 3 
pounds of extra sugar for canning.” 

R. A. Caldwell, 
Thomas County, Ga 


R.F.D. Box Numbers 


Now while The Progressive Farmer 1s 
trying to encourage better service for all 
R.F.D. patrons and fairer pay for all R.F.D 
carriers, a thoughtful woman reader, Mrs. 
C. A. Royster, Richmond County, N. C., 
offers this hint for improving R.F.D. mail 
boxes: 

“Why not have all rural mail boxes 
marked not,only with the owner’s name 
but with the route number as well? Farm- 
ers advertise their products giving their 
route number, but the man who goes to buy 
wastes time and tires ascertaining route 
numbers and keeping from getting mixed 
up about them. If ‘R. 5’ or ‘R.F.D. 5’ for 
example, were on cach box on Route 5, the 
customer could get to his destination with 
much less trouble.” 


South Carolina Progress 


Everybody who noted the picture referred 
to in “Bennett Praises South Carolina Soil 
Saving” last month will appreciate the view- 
point expressed by Mr. and Mrs. W. M. 
Wooten, Chester County, S. C.: 

“Just imagine our joy in opening up your 
October issue of The Progressive Farmer 
and seeing on page 11 an airplane view of 
our farm... and our chagrin when the 
owner wasn’t named! We appreciate the 
picture but would appreciate friends in other 
states knowing whose farm it is.” 

The Wooten farm was one of the first 
in the South to adopt a complete Soil Con- 
servation program, and the results have 
been praised by high authorities in’ Wash- 
ington. In writing us, Mrs. Wooten uses 
one phrase about the farm we especially 
lke: “It’s in the making and will be as 
long as we live.” And to illustrate— 

“We try to do something constructive 
every year. Four years ago there were only 
a few small chicken houses, one warchouse. 
Now barns, implement sheds, two laying 
houses, and brooder house. ‘This spring 
painting of all outside buildings began. We 
just have two to paint after crops are har 
vested. .. . Our farm is a mechanized one 
—tractors, trucks, motor dusters, combines. 
cultivators; in fact a one-horse plow is never 
seen on this farm. Now our son who look- 
ed after this machinery is in the Armiv.” 


Director Watkins Speaks 


In reply to our request, we were also glad 
to have a note from Director D. W. Wat- 
kins of Clemson saying: 

“Dr. Bennett is a great agricultural evan 
gelist and thas article is timely and helpful 
Because terracing has so long been the 
standard Piedmont practice, the main con 
tributions made by the Soil Conservation 
Service in this area have been better-built 
terraces and encouraging the use of lespe- 
deza and kudzu to prevent washing. Valu- 
able as are Soil Conservation districts, the 
main contributions have not come from the 
districts themselves but from SCS, AAA, 





extension service, agricultural teachers, and 
other farm agencies having personnel and 
funds . . . all working for good farming 
and good Yarm living to take the place of 
the old ‘one-armed’ speculative type farm- 
ing which has been at the bottom ot most 
of our farm troubles.” 


Who Has Most Children? 


Wonder what Progressive Farmer father 
or mother has the greatest number of living 
children? The inquiry comes to mind as 
we read a note from ]. S. Hash, Spotsyl- 
vama County, Va. He writes: 


“COUNT ME with you in the fight for 
R.F.D. service every weekday. For years 1 
have wished and talked that something 
should be done about it, but this is the first 
time I have seen where any editor has taken 
up the fight for our poor downtradden peo- 
ple back in the sticks who can’t help them- 
selves.” 

And then our Virginia friend concludes 
by saying: 

“My wife and I have 14 living children 
all alive when last heard from—one boy in 
Army, one in Navy, one son-in-law in 
Navy (all volunteers), with five more boys 
registered and one too young yet. Our old- 
est, 38: the youngest, 14.” é 

Who can beat that? Let’s hear from any 
fathers or mothers who have twelve or 
more living children of the same mother. 


Rapid-Fire Comments 


We like the contributors who can say 
something worth while in two or three 
sentences—these for example: 


A. S. PARTIN, Columbus County, N.C.: 
“Let everybody put a grapevine on the 
fence, a fig bush in the fence corner, and set 
other fruit trees this fall. We can all get 
one evergreen shrub and a flowering shrub 
in the woods or from a neighbor.” 


D. W. STRIBLING, Westminster High 
School, Westminster, S. C.: “Please send me 
18 copies of your fine paper for classroom 
study. This is my 16th year at Westmin- 
ster and each year it seems the class is more 
anxious to have The Progressive Farmer on 
our reading table.” 


G. A. CARDWELL, general agricultural 
agent, A. C. L. Railroad Co.: “Your Octo- 
ber cover is a thing of beauty and a joy 
forever. If all sections of the South would 
cash in on their opportunities for growing 
as many of these crops as they can profit- 
ably grow and then support money crops 
with livestock, the South would never again 
be termed the Nation’s No. 1 economic 
problem.” 


W.C. WYSOR, general manager, South- 
ern States Cooperative, Richmond, Va.: 
“Farm cooperatives have no fight with the 
profit system or the capitalistic system. 
Quite the contrary, their very purpose is to 
make the profit system work better for 
farmers. 

“Farmers want no cooperative monopo- 
lies. Nothing could be worse except a 
situation where farmers are entirely depend- 
ent for their vital farm needs upon private 
agencies over which they exercise no con- 
trol. Agriculture will be better served if 
cooperatives have to meet the challenge of 
keen commercial competition. Without it, 
cooperatives would become soft and inefh- 
cient just as have some of the private busi- 
nesses serving agriculture.” 
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its best to the war effort by having it regu- 
larly serviced at your GMC dealer or branch. 


« 


Most GMC Service Departments have been 
designated as Official Service Stations for the 
U.S. Truck Conservation Corps. Sign your 
truck Conservation Pledge where you can get 
GMC “Victory Maintenance’”’ service. 


Special ‘‘Service Payment Plan”’ available through our own YMAC 


‘% 4% The Truck of Value * ¥* ¥* ¥* *¥ 
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Don’t wait for government-sponsored tire inspections to reveal the 
need for adjustments or repairs to protect the life of your truck’s tires. 
GMC’s Preventive Maintenance provides for inspection and servicing 
of a truck chassis at 41 points, including tires, every 1000 miles. GMC 
was the originator of P.M. Service and its dealers have had years of 
experience in applying it to all types of trucks on all kinds of jobs. They 
also know many service methods and operations that save time and 
money. Make sure that your equipment is in condition to give 
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_ = is hard on 
rubber. Throwing your rubber 
footwear down beside the stove is just 
one more way to help the Axis by using up per- 
fectly good rubber. Make the Ball-Band Rubber Footwear you 
now own last as long as possible to—-SAVE RUBBER. 


THIS IS HOW TO MAKE YOUR RUBBER FOOTWEAR LAST: 


KEEP CLEAN ... dirt, oil, grease, and AVOID WRINKLES WHEN NOT IN USE 
acid are enemies of rubber. . .. creases cause cracks and breaks. 

DRY SLOWLY... away from stove or PUT ON AND TAKE OFF WITH CARE 
registers to prevent brittleness and cracking. ...acareless jerk may tear uppers or linings. 
KEEP OUT OF SUN .... waterproof foot- SALVAGE... turn in your worn out rub- 
wear will last much longer when stored in ber to your local salvage committee. Old 
a cool, dry, dark place. rubber can be reclaimed. 


When You Must Have New Footweor 


LOOK FOR, THE RED BALL 


Mishawaka Rubber and Woolen Mfg. Co., 473 Water St., Mishawaka, Ind. 
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Keep Them Fit!—Do Your Bit! 
Buy War Bonds! 





Heat With 
Wood 


INSTALL AN 


ASHLEY 


Downdraft patented wood- 
burning home heater. 


— Burn Wood — 


Enjoy 24 hour continuous heat, save up 
to 50% and more on fuel. More heat due 
to Ashley’s patented downdraft thermo- 
static system, according to many letters 
on file from Ashley users which we will 
gladly send upon request. 


ETI 


bid tt we 


[im @ 


o fires to build daily, remove ashes on 
average of three times a month. Burns 
wood, small worthless type trees, clean, 
native plentiful fuel. WOOD. Refuel 
morning, then at night, enjoy 24 hour 
continuous heat. 

Over 2,000 retailed in one city and trad- 
ing area. Our 12th year. Five patents, 
many thousands in use, time tested and 
proven. 

Burn Wood, conserve other fuels which 
the Government must ration. 

Ashley dealers in almost every town. 
See one today. Limited number stoves 


available. 
They keep right on fitting perfectly. 


Ashley Automatic Wood Stove Co. php : 
3 ey're guaranteed not to shrink! 
Columbia, S. C. And... 
CERTIFIED! 


The famous U.S. Testing Laboratories 
certify them for long wear. Next time 
ask for Crown or Headlight and look 
for the certificate on the overalls. 
*Residual shrinkage less than 1% 


CROWN <- 
HEADLIGHT 





I've got overalls that fit because 
they're custom-sized to my build. You 
can get em too—to fit you perfectly 
—what's more, they're 


SANFORIZED* 
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30in., High: 20in.. Wide 8 in. Thick ROM, Ried == OVERALLS 
Monuments of enduring beauty | 2 
Lettering tree Satislaction guaran: ~~ Union Made * 
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Cincinnati, Ohio 


SOUTHERN ART STONE CO. 
2124 J Piedmont Rd. Atlanta, Ge. 








i N THE Coastal Plains, Gulf 

Coast regions, and in Mid- 
South, cabbage plants, winter rad- 
ishes, mustard, spinach, kale, onion 
sets, and onion plants may still be 
put in with good chance of success. 
And during this month and next, 
most anywhere in the South, is a 
good time for planting strawberry 
plants, Youngberry, Boysenberry, 
blackberry, dewberry, and raspberry 
plants, also asparagus and rhubarb 
roots or crowns. 


Set Berries This month and 

next are excellent 
for setting strawberries and the 
brambles. Set this 
fall, winter, or 
early spring, they 
will producea 
crop in the spring 
of 1944, as the 
plants ane wood 
for producing the 
crop must be grown the previous year. 
Ten plants of Boysenberry, Young- 
berry, or dewberry, 10 of blackberry, 
10 of raspberry, and 300 to 500 straw- 
berries will produce an ample supply 
for a good-sized family, for fresh fruit, 
canning, or preserving. For home 
garden, Latham or Van Fleet red 
raspberry, and Blakemore, Klon- 
more, Missionary, Fairmore, Klon- 
dike, and Aroma strawberries are 
leading varieties. Strawberry plants 
are often injured by too dee, or too 
shallow setting. Proper depth to set 
is shown by sketch at bottom of page. 


T. M. Hatley of Arkansas picked 
500 crates of Boysenberries from his 
2-acre patch and sold them for $450. 
Picking and crates were furnished by 
the purchaser. In addition, Mr. 
Hatley sold 10,000 plants. 

What a few strawberries will do is 
illustrated by -he experience of J. B. 
Hutcheson of Arkansas. From five 
rows 100 feet long, his family had all 
they wanted as fresh fruit, gave 
many to neighbors, had a good sup- 
ply of jams and preserves, and more 
than $15 worth was sold. 





Potato Onions The potato onion 

set now will pro- 
duce excellent eating. It is quite 
hardy. Small ones will produce large 
onions, and large ones will produce 


Next 30 Days 


in the Garden 


By 
L. A. 
NIVEN 


How we could in- 
crease winter food 
supplies if thou- 
sands more farm- 
ers could produce 
good crops of fall 
Irish potatoes! 


sets. Plant some of the latter for sets 
for next fall planting. 


Store CabbageT he old-time 

method of storing 
cabbage is cheap and quite effective: 
Plow a deep furrow, pull up cab- 
bage by the roots, put cabbage in this 
furrow with heads down and entire- 
ly cover heads with two furrows, 
leaving roots uncovered. Do this be- 
fore hard freezes. 


Give the strawber- 
ries being carried 
over to next year another application 
of high-grade complete fertilizer now 
or not later than late November or 
early December. Then, before hard 
freezes, mulch, using one to two tons 
per acre of pine needles, wheat straw, 
or other material of this nature. 


Feed Now 


Mulch Them A heavy mulch of 

stable marure for 
asparagus and rhubarb plants will 
help prevent possible winter damage 
and provide plant food. Apply be- 
fore hard freezes. Cut and burn old 
asparagus stalks and berries. Avoid 
cutting deep into ground, as this will 
injure crowns. Cut smooth with sur- 
face of ground or an inch or two 
above. 


Turnip Kraut The U.S.D.A. ad- 

vises this proced- 
ure for making kraut from tur- 
nips: For finest flavor and texture, 
select medium-sized turnips, 2% 
to 3% inches in diameter. Wash 
and shred the unpeeled turnips. Use 
about 344 ounces salt for each 10 
pounds shredded turnips. Mix thor- 
oughly in enamel pans and put in 
open stone jars until desired acidity is 
reached, then pack as desired. If 
packed in glass jars, leave lids loose 
to allow escape of gas. Once each 24 
hours, remove lids and pack shreds 
farther down in jars, but return any 
overflow juice to jars. After about 
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calls for tools,too! 


YOU wouldn’t think of send- 
ing your son or hired man into 
the field to weed with his bare 
hands. You know it takes 
tools to do the job—and good tools 
at that ... the better the tools, the 
quicker and better the job. 





Today your son, your neighbor’s 
son, and one, two, three million other 
American armed men are cleaning 


out the rankest growth of weeds that f 


ever tried to choke out America’s 
Garden. The weeds planted by the 
Nazis and Japs grow fast, grow deep 
and will not yield to anything but 
the finest implements we can place 
in the hands of our Soldiers, Sailors, 
and Marines. 

TOMORROW MAY BE TOO 
LATE—too late to use the tools of 
Freedom. If ever the weeds of Hit- 
lerism, the creeping grass of Japanese 
treachery get ahead of us, the best 
tools in the world will not save the 
Flowers of Freedom planted 150 
years ago by our forefathers— 
planted through their sacrifice and 
watered with their blood. 

BUY WAR BONDS TODAY— 
and plow a furrow deep enough to 
kill Nazidom at its roots. Plow 
every available dollar back into War 
Bonds. 


Buy WAR BONDS every time 
you sell—make EVERY Market 
Day ‘‘Bond Day!” 


NOTE.—NOW YOU CAN BUY WAR BONDS | 
THROUGH YOUR RURAL CARRIER! ASK HIM! 








; BUY” 
—_. uw. S. WAR 
BONDS « STAMPS 


This space is a contribution to America’s 
all-out war effort by 
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four days, all the gas has escaped, 
when jars are sealed tight and stored 
at room temperature. 
Leave Alone Parsnips, salsify or 
oyster plant, and 
kale should be left in the garden dur- 
ing winter and used as needed. Par- 
snips, after going through a few 
freezes in the open, have at. improved 
flavor and are more tender, and the 
other two are not injured. 





Plow Garden [In preparation for 
a good garder. next 
year, give a good broadcast applica- 
tion of manure, plow it under, and 
sow winter legumes, ryegrass, or 


small grain. Leave as nearly in the | 


rough as possible, as this will enable 
moisture to soak in better. This plow- 
ing will also expose many insects to 
the weather and kill them. 





Need Lime? For sour garden 
soils, which result 
in poor yields, apply limestone now at 
two tons per acre and plow in Mrs. 
Earle Snider says an application of 
lime to her garden resulted in more 
sturdy plants, ground worked more 
easily and could. be worked earlier 
after rains, and better-color plants. 


Where available, 
cotton burs may be 
profitably used on the garden to add 
to humus content, as well as some 
plant food. Spread an inch or two 
deep this month or next; work in. 


Cotton Burs 


Cucumber beetles 
and squash bugs 
usually winter over in grassy fence 
rows, briar patches, patches of grass, 
under pieces of wood and piles of 
junk. Clean up and burn such places 
this fall and winter and greatly re- 
duce the number of these fifth col- 
umnists lying back to begin their 
sabotage next spring and summer. 


Get Bugs 


Best quality of 
If You Will most fruits may 
Not Spray not be had with- 
out spraying. 
However, there are some that will at 
least give worth-while fruit without 
it. Following is a suggested lise com- 
ing under this class: 
Pecans Boysenberries 
Kieffer pears Youngberries 
All kinds figs Rome Beauty and 
Seedling peaches Horse apples 
Concord and Moore’s Japanese persimmons 
Early grapes Scuppernong grapes 
Blackberries Strawberries 
Dewberries Raspberries 
On many farms these fruits would 
be particularly suited to plantings 
about the homes of tenant families. 


Store Supply A_ week’s supply 

of such vegetables 
as turnips, beets, potatoes, carrots, 
cabbage, etc., may be cheaply and 
safely stored in small outdoor 
mounds. The storing method as 
sketched below is suggested by the 
Texas Extension Service. 

Put on well drained ground. 
Dig a trench 3 or 4 inches deep and 
5 to 7 inches wide around pit, with 
run-off opening. 
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A little rubber~ 
a lot of American “know how”! 


Good old American “know how” has done it again! For this 
winter—despite the meager allotment of ruabber—manufacturers 
are able to provide rubber footwear for the essential health 
protection of millions. Necessary W.P.B. rulings have restricted 
styles, and eliminated colors and frills. 

We at Hood and B. F. Goodrich have named this footwear 
“Duration Quality.” 

By drawing on our background of experience and ingenuity, 
we have found ways to give you more service and better looks 
than would seem possible under the circumstahces. And we 
know you will wear this footwear with patriotic good will 
till the war is won! 


* * * 









NOTE TO GOOD CITIZENS: 

Buy only what you need—take care 
of what you have. And be sure 
to throw your scrap into the fight! 


Hood Rubber Co. 


_ A DIVISION OF 





FOOTWEAR FACTORY, WATERTOWN, MASS, 


FIRST IN RUBBER 
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feeding! 


Ask for interesting 
booklet, “MORE MILK.” 


TUXED 


he ae 








T’S easy, say users of Tuxedo Dairy 
Feed, to get more milk and make 
better profits. 


They just make Tuxedo Dairy the 
concentrate (grain) part of their feed- 
ing program. For, in addition to rough- 
age or grasses, the cows need at all 
times, for big milk yield, the highly 
digestible proteins, the minerals, the 
fats, the vitamins which they get in 
this top-quality dairy feed. 
Tuxedo dealer about Tuxedo Dairy. He 
ean tell you why it pays in extra miik 
and extra profits to feed the best. 
Victory demands better feeds — better 


Ask your 


THE EARLY & DANIEL CO. 


105 W. 4th St.;, Cincinnati, O. 


Established in 1881 














The seed advertisers fn this publication are re- 
liable. You can safely patronize them. 


| MORE EGGS | 


IN I5 DAYS 
Or MONEY BACK 









old reliable 
PRATTS POUL- 
TRY REGULATOR 
te start more eggs ¢% 
_ coming in 15 days,... 
or money back,...becauseitcen- 
tains rare essential minerals and 
“TRACE ELEMENTS” feeds may 
lack. It alsot ones up lagging, run- 
down birds. Result! Heavier flock 
production! See your dealer today 
or send $1.00 with your name 
» and address fer liberal trial 
supply postpaid. 


PRATT FOOD CO. 
Dept. P-24, 






POULTRY “:: 
REGULATOR ‘“’ 
















NEW 1943 BOOK 
ON EGG PROFITS! 


Ways to help boost egg 
production, now when S 
Uncle Sam wants more eggs and poultry meat. 
Read how to Save up to 15% to 20% Feeding 
for Egg Production with the famous Ful-O-Pep 
Plan. Chapters on Housing, Pullets, Feeding, 
Disease, etc.,32 pages well illustrated. A gold- 
mine of interesting and profitable information. 
For your free copy write while supply lasts to 


THE QUAKER OATS CO., DEPT. K-12, CHICAGO 





“NOW 


IS THE TIME 
TO ORDER 


to AID UNCLE 
SAM. Start your 
broods earlier—get 
your birds producing sooner. 
It’s the patriotic thing to do. With 
government restrictions apparent on red meats 
we must produce more eggs and meat than 
ever before. Let's get busy—BUT keep your 
production profitable with stock bred with prof- 
it-making qualities—Hall’s Qual- 
ity Chicks. SEND FOR OUR 
FREE CATALOG and ORDER 
NOW. 


HALL BROS. HATCHERY, Ine. 
Box 10, Wallingford, Conn. 





WELL BRED from WELL BREEDERS 














This family 
portance of clean, carefully graded 
and packed eggs. 

—U.S.D.A. Photo by Forsythe. 


Around My Chicken Yard 


By D. F. KING 


Poultryman, Alabama Polytechnic Institute 


GG prices are higher in Novem- 

ber and December than at any 
other time throughout the year. This 
is why I am doing everything possi- 
ble to keep my hens laying at a rela- 
tively high rate. I am trying to 
maintain 60 per cent production in 
the pullet flock and will be satisfied 
with 50 per cent from the old hens. 
Since the hens have shown signs of 
lowered production, I am increasing 
the size of light bulb used for all- 
night lights from 15 to 25 watts per 
100 hens. This should stimulate 
them to produce at a higher rate. 


THE PULLET flock is doing well. 
There are a few slow-maturing pul- 
lets that I will cull 
out this month 
and fatten for the 
Thanksgiving 
market. These 
birds are old 
enough to lay, but 
I can tell by their 
pale comb, yellow 
beaks and legs that they are not lay- 
ing. The morning lights (one 40- 
watt bulb per 100 pullets) are com- 
ing on to give the pullets a 13-hour 
working day. I will turn them on 
earlier if they show signs of slow- 
ing down. 


ON NIGHTS when there is ice, 
filling the water buckets with hot 
water early in the morning enables 
the birds to warm up and start the 
day working instead of standing 
around humped up and not consum- 
ing the normal quantities of feed 
and water they should. 


I HAD some trouble with can- 
nibalism among the pullets soon after 
they were confined to the house. The 
picking stopped, however, after I 
gave them water containing | table- 
spoonful of salt per gallon, ‘to drink 
for 3 mornings. 


MANY FLOCK owners don’t pay 
enough attention to the oyster shell 
supply. I recently had called to my 
attention a flock of young mature 
fowls that were getting laying mash, 
grain, water, and green feed, but 
were laying few eggs. When oyster 
shell was supplied, they consumed 
large quantities and began laying 
much better. 


THIS YEAR the oat straw which 
I usually use as litter was quite badly 


appreciates the im- 























































damaged by rain and I have had to 
find a substitute. We have used 
some sawdust and sand, but believe 
coarsely ground corncobs to be the 
best. They are light in color, will 
absorb lots of moisture, are easy to 
handle, and readily available. Try a 
4- to 6-inch layer on the floor as a 
means of keeping it sanitary, warm, 
and dry, which, after all, is what we 
want. 


THE WIRE under the roosting 
poles that prevents the hens from 
coming in contact with their drop- 
pings has rusted out in many chick- 
en houses, and new wire is difficult 
or impossible to secure. We re- 
paired our pits by using wooden 
strips 4x 34-inch in size and nailing 
these to the underside of the roost 
poles. This makes a slatted floor 
with the cracks 2 inches wide. They 
are working just fine and cost less 
than wire. It’s worth trying if you 
can’t obtain wire. 


BACK-YARD FRYERS are one 
means of preventing a meat short- 
age. By constructing an inexpen- 
sive outdoor brooder (plans sent on 
request) even city folks can raise all 
the fryers they can eat in a space no 
larger than the kitchen table. Build 
the brooder, order 50 heavy-breed 
chicks from a reliable hatchery and 
250 pounds of broiler mash from the 
local feed store. This together with 
about 5 gallons of kerosene and a 
little attention for 8 weeks produces 
40 to 50 tender, juicy, two-pound 
fryers. The cost will vary depend- 
ing on prices but should not exceed 
30 cents each. 


CHOLERA often causes losses in 
birds and egg production in farm 
flocks. The distinguishing charac- 
teristic about this disease is the speed 
at which normal hens get sick and 
die. They die so rapidly that often 
before the farmer has been able to 
determine what is causing the trouble 
his losses have amounted to con- 
siderable. The safe and logical thing 
to do when one loses two or three 
hens suddenly is to make a general, 
systematic clean-up. « If it is cholera, 
you have treated the disease cor- 
rectly, and if it is something else, 
you have caused no harm. Clean 
and spray the house and equipment 
thoroughly and put a recognized dis- 
infectant in the drinking water for 
a few days. 
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NO RATIONING OF 
HOME-BUTCHERED 
HAMS ond BACON! 


Now is the time to provide 
plenty of Delicious home- 
cured hams and bacon. 


i 


It's €asy the Figaro Way! 
Y alt m 
FIGARO 





—— °° seeacomesne Sy 
UNCLE SAM wants you to provide an adequate supply 
of home-cured meats for your family. To do so will aid in 
the problems of nation-wide rationing. But patriotism 
demands you avoid waste and spoilage of essential food 
products. 


FIGARO “OLD SMOKY" SUGAR CURE is a modern 
IMPROVED meat curing product, wellknown to thou- 
sands of farmers who strive to avoid needless losses. Easy 
to apply, FIGARO SUGAR CURE penctrates fast, giving 
the meat a smooth, sweet, balanced flavor clear to the bone. 
Figaro Sugar Cure is a scientific blend of Figaro Condensed 
Smoke, top-grade meat salt, sugars, peppers and spices 
America’s favorite for over forty years. 


FIGARO CONDENSED SMOKE 
When buying Figaro Sugar Cure, get an 
economical bottle of Figaro Condensed 
Smoke, famous for preserving and smokce- 
flavoring for hams and bacon. 
Helps prevent skippers, ran- 
cidity, mold and hardening 








during unseasonable weather. The rich juices 
and flavorful fat which makes hams and bacon so delicious 
remain in the meat when Figaro is brushed on. Apply Figaro 
Condensed Smoke after your favorite cure. 


FIGARO MASTER-MIXED SAUSAGE SEASONING 
Figaro Master-Mixed Sausage Seasoning 
contains everything needed for perfect 
sausage. Saves time and worry, and is eco- 






~ gnusAace nomical to use. If smoke- < 
SEASONING flavor is desired, brush a light ( 





a coat of Figaro Condensed 
Smoke on casings or sacks. 


FREE! HELPFUL FOLDER ON HOME 


BUTCHERING AND MEAT CURING 
Mail a post card or letter today for your free copy of this 
interesting and helpful folder. Figaro Dependable Products 
are sold by leading grocers and general stores everywhere. 
Get yours today! 


THE FIGARO CO., Inc. Dallas, Texas 


Better than a 
DOZEN HANKIES 


— for opening 
Stuffy Nostrils 


Don’t try to blow your 
cold away when nose is 
clogged and sore, mem- 
branes swollen—use 
Mentholatum, quick! 
Spread soothing Mentho- 
latum thoroughly inside 
each nostril. 

Instantly it releases va- 
por ‘“‘Mentholations’”’ that 
start 4 vital actions: 
1) They thin out thick 
mucus; 2) Soothe irritated 
membranes; 3) Help re- 
duce swollen passages; 
. 4) Stimulate nasal blood 
. supply. Every breath brings 
quick relief! Jars 30¢. 


MENTHOLATUM 
/ ASTHMA RELIEFS 


B 
Inhalant Method 


For Asthma and Hay Fever 


Money Back Guarantee 
Send for Free Book, Dept. PFA 


| BREATHEASY DISTRIBUTORS, Inc. | 
65 Cedar St., Seattle, Wash. P 

































Milk for Many Uses 


ILK production for manufac- 
turing purposes is making rapid 
gains in North Carolina, partly, as 
Extension Dairyman john A. Arey 
explains, for two reasons: 

1. A man can start with what he 
has. 

2. The market comes to his door. 

In reply to our request for a fuller 
statement, Mr. Arey writes us: 

“During the last five years, 10,000 
North Carolina farmers have begun 
the production of milk for manufac- 
turing purposes and are now 
making sales at the rate of $10,000 a 
day. This milk is coming largely 
from farms in the Piedmont, where 
cotton, tobacco, and grain heretofore 
have provided the main source of 
farm income. The herds are small 
and are fed largely on home-grown 
feeds. Very little extra labor is re- 
quired in this type of dairying. The 
milking is done by the usual farm 
labor, which in many cases includes 
the women and children. 

“This type of milk is converted 
into ice cream, evaporated milk, milk 
powder, cheese, butter. Very little 
capital outlay is required in the be- 
ginning. It is possible for a farmer to 
start with only three or four cows 
and gradually grow into the busi- 
ness. The milk is collected daily 
from the farms by trucks which de- 
liver it to the processing plants. 

“During the period of this devel- 
opment, the acreage of improved pas- 
ture in this section of the state has 
practically doubled. Almost every 
acre of small grain is seeded to les- 
pedeza, the principal hay crop. 

“The change which is taking place 
in Piedmont farming — changing 
from a system in which row crops 
predominated to one in which feed 
crops, including pasture, play a big 
part—is also effectively reducing soil 
erosion, heretofore one of the Pied 
mont’s most serious problems. The 
milk-for-manufacturing also _ pro- 
motes a proper balance between crops 
and livestock and adds to the war 
effort by making milk, an essential 
food, more plentiful in this state.” 


That Jersey Bull Offer 


A ihe ever-increasing interest in 
Southern dairying is well illus 
trated by the results from an an 
nouncement made in The Progres 
sive Farmer last spring whereby the 





American Jersey Cattle Club offered 
|to give away 1,000 registered Jersey 
| bulls—these bulls to be placed where 
/they would put new performance in- 
|to grade herds. There must have 
{been a wonderful response from 
|}members of the club who were in- 
vited to be donors, as well as from 
owners of grade herds: who wanted 
'a purebred bull. The contest is end- 
ing up with the gift of 1,500 bulls in- 
stead of the 1,000 promised. And 


since 1,500 purebred bulls from some 
of the country’s finest,Jerseys are go- 
ing into small grade herds and will 
be available for service on neighbor- 
ing farms, several times 1,500 herds 
will be improved because of them. 
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I'll heip you get extra cash to fill your 
thook — to live on. Supply my food 

‘i ts to regular custo- 
8 experience or capital 
od FREB flashy assort- 
8.0 testand show, 
home, full or spare 
Gift premiums, big 

us 


=" Hurry! 
Dept. 28-M. 


BLAIR LABORATORIES, Lynchburg, Va. 





VVVVVVVVVVVVV 
THIS IS OUR AMERICA 


We are all proud to cali America “our country,” 
and rightiully so. Let’s make it more truly ou 
country by investing our money in tts tuture, 
The way to do this ts to 


Buy War Bonds and Stamps 
VVVVVVVVVVV VS 














MERICA’S Food for Victory Program 

calls for great quantities of milk and 
beef from southern farms. Is your land in 
proper condition to produce a maximum of 
these urgently needed foods? One sure way 
to improve your soils is to apply Tennessee 
Basic Slag. It provides phosphorus and lime 
in one easy application. It promotes vigor- 
ous growth of grasses and clover. And it 
supplies the necessary minerals to build 


“T 
use of Basic Slag on permanent pastures, is the fact 
that it contains both phosphorus and lime in the best 
possible condition for use by the pasture plants’’— 
statement by a leading southern experimental station, 


he reason for getting such good results from the 





beef and to increase milk production. 

Southern farmers and agricultural ex- 
perimental stations have high praise for 
Tennessee Basic Slag—praise based on the 
excellent results they have obtained. And 
because Basic Slag is such an economical 
and effective soil builder it is ideal for 
stimulating the growth of cotton, sugar 
cane, grains, peanuts, fruits and many other 
southern crops. 


TENNESSEE COAL, IRON & RAILROAD COMPANY { : 





Birmingham, Alabama 


UNITED: STATES STEEL 
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perked up! 
That's 


functions. 
iting ingredients. For better 


Dr. Salsbury's Laboratories, Charles City, !a. 
A Nation-Wide Poultry Health Service 


"I HAD THIS 10-DAY DIET!" 


Maybe I wasn't laying quite as much 
as I should, what with a war on, and 
everything. But that’s all fixed. My 
“boss” gave me Dr. Salsbury’s Avi-Tab 
in the feed for ten days ... and did 
I perk up! Now I'm a regular! 


Biddy’s boss was smart. . . mixed 
Avi-Tab in the mash at the rate of “% 
pound to each 100 pounds of mash. 
The birds got that for ten days each 
month. And how those sluggish hens 


because Avi-Tab contains 
nine drugs ... tonics, stimulants, cor- \, 
rectives . . . recognized aids in ‘stim- 
ulating appetites and promoting body 
-Also contains mold inhib- 
“pepped- 
up” flocks, get genuine Dr. Salsbury’s 
Avi-Tab from your Dr. Salsbury dealer. 





~, 

WHAT ACTUAL 

USERS SAY ABOUT 
AVI-TAB 


. . . From letters in our 
files; naturally, all these 
results cannot be expected 
: in all cases. 


Texas: “Splendid results 
in treatment of Mycosis.” 


Indiana: “Almost immedi- 
ately the flock began to 
look better, get better 
and lay more.” 


Arkansas: “Consistent and 
profitable results.” 


Minnesota: “Have not 
found anything that is 
equal to it.” 


Texas: "Picked up in egg 
production.” 


Delaware: ‘Very helpful 
and inexpensive to use. 














Get Avi-Tab from hatch- 
erymen, feed dealers, 
druggists who display this 
sign. They are members of 
Dr. Salsbury’s Nation-wide 
Poultry Health Service. 
You can rely on them for 
sound advice in poultry 
health matters. 


BE SURE TO GET GENUINE DR. SALSBURY'S 





IDEAL 


AVIeTAS 


FLOCK 


CONDITIONER 





‘of tires 





CHANGING 
YOUR 
ADDRESS? 


Don’t fail to notify us. Give both your 
new address and your old ene two 
weeks in advance. 





How to relieve LAMENESS due to 
PUFFS, STRAINS, Lr amano 


and keep horse 


at work 


The best way to 
keep bruises, puffs, 
strains and swell- 
ings from causing 
long, expensive ‘‘lay 
ups”’ is to attend to 
them right away. 
For over 40 years 
many leading vet- 
erinaries have used 
Absorbine to help 
prevent such f.. .. rn troubles from becom- 
ing permanent afflictions. Absorbine rubbed 
on swelling relieves the soreness. By speeding 
blood flow to injury, it helps carry off: congestion. 
Often swelling is relieved in a few hours. 
Absorbine costs $2.50 for a LONG-LASTING 
BOTTLE. When Absorbine works to clear up 
injury, as it has on many others, you will agree 
Absorbine is worth many times its cost. At all 
druggists. W. F. Young, ., Springfield, Mass. 








ABSORBINE 












anite. Beautiful designs. 
Footstone FREE. Money 


Coenuine marble or 
Name and verse Fi 








130 EGGS A DAY 
INSTEAD OF 23 


Mrs. Wm. J. furvey, poultry raiser in the 
tar north state of Washington, tells an _interest- 
ing story of increased egg production. She says: 

‘I have 178 chickens. In November, their appearance 
was r, and I was getting 19 to 23 eggs a day. I started 
givi Don Sung in their feed. Now. in December, I am 
getting 130 eggs a day, and my flock is livelier and looks 
much better. Purprings i isn’t the word—I'm really amazed 
at the change in my 

Will you do as well? We don’t know. But we do know 
that you mustn't expect eggs from hens that are weak 
under-vitalized and lazy When flocks are deficient in 
iron, calcium, manganese and other elements —. - 
ing hens require and which are necessary to 
production, Don Sung supplies these ccsential” ‘gineral 
supplements. It does not force or hurt the hen in ang 
way Why not try Don Sung for your flock? Send 50e 
for a trial package (or $1 for large size holding 3 times 
as much) to Burrell-Dugger Co., 416 Postal Station Bidg., 
Indianapolis, Ind. Don Sung must show you a profit or 
your money will be refunded 
te your flock now 


WHITE LEGHORNS, 
WHITE ROCKS or HYBRIDS 


Trapnest, Pedigree or R. 0. P. Sired Blood. (Catalog Free) 


Select Pullets Per 100| Extra Select Pullets 
4 Wks. old. . . $23.00] 4 Wks. old... $26.00 
Range Size. ... 44.00 | Range Size ... 48.00 
Day old...... 16.00} Day old......18.00 


QUCKER’S IMPERIAL BREEDING FARM, Dpt, 57, Bethany,Mo. 


BIG CHICK BARGAIN! 
Heavies. Stuens Heal Chicks. 7 545 


No cripples — No culls. 100 Post Paid 
ATLAS COMPANY, 2650 Chouteau, St. Louls Missouri 


Start giving Don Sung 

























Send Money Order for Prom I 
LIVE DELIVERY GUARANTE 0. 





Rice in South Carolina 


HAT photo of rice on your 
October cover reminds me to tell 
you that thousands of farms in Low- 
er South Carolina will have their 
own rice this year for the first time 
in many years. And those who 
planned and planted this rice 
wrought better than they knew be- 
cause it has turned out that rice is 
now not only high-priced but scarce. 
The crop is now being harvested. 
It is cut when most heads are yellow, 
but the straw is still rather green. It 
is easy to thresh out. It is common- 
ly flailed out over the head of a 
barrel. A. grain thresher run slow 
does a good job. And a combine 
takes it right from the standing row, 
where the land and patch permit. 

Mills for hulling it have sprung 
up in Barnwell, Sumter, Manning, 
Lake City, ar:d many other machines 
are- still in cperation farther down 
in the state. 

Everyone is urged to eat the brown 
rice that carries all of the vitamins 
and minerals that nature. put on the 
grain. It tastes just as good or bet- 
ter, and is far more nutritious. 

]. M. Eleazer, County Agent, 
Sumter County, S. C. 


Growers “Sitting Pretty” 
Wit 15 per cent increase in 


flue-cured production this year 
and a still bigger price increase per 
pound, our Carolinas-Virginia tobac- 
co producers have indeed been “sit- 
ting pretty.” Up to Oct. 1, North 
Carolina prices averaged 374 cents 
a pound or 40 per cent more than the 
26'4-cent average up to September 
the previous season. War always in- 
creases cigarette sales, and 1942 sales 
are up about 11 per cent the same 
period over last year. 


Lengthening Tire Life 


5S ey diagram herewith as prepar- 
ed by the American Society of 
Automotive Engineers shows how 
much fast driving shortens tke life 
.-and how much slow 
driving lenthens their life. When 
President Roosevelt saw this chart 
he was so much interested in it that 
he wrote the following memorandum 
to his secretary, Stephen Early: 
STEVE—This is worth putting before the 
eyes and ears of all car drivers all over the 
country. Won’t the news, photo, and radio 
people do this? I hope so. It would help 
a lot. eS 2 a 
It will be noticed that if we assume 
that 40 miles an hour is the normal 
driving speed, then various faster 
speeds show the following results— 
1. Tires driven at 80 miles an hour \.st 
less than 20 per cent as long as if driven at 
40 miles an hour. 
2. Tires driven at 70 miles an hour last 


only one-fourth as long as the normal tire 
life. 


3. Tires driven at 60 miles an hour \ast 
only half as long as normal. 


4. Tires driven at 50 miles an hour \ast 
less than 70 per cent as long as normal. 

On the other hand if we drive 30 
miles an hour tires last 40 per cent 
longer than normal, while driving at 
20 miles an hour doubles tire life. 


Expected 
Tire Life 


200% 






Normal Tire Life 





Miles 20 30 40. S0 60 70 80° 


per Hr. 
Eat More Peanuts 


ee gid should be more gen- 
erally used. They are rich in oil, 
protein, and the vitamin B complex. 
Peanut skins are especially rich in 
thiamin or vitamin B:; they also con- 
tain nicotinic acid which tends to 
prevent pellagra. Peanuts may sup- 
plement meat as a source of protein. 
Peanut oil, with carotene added and 
prepared as a spread, makes a good 
substitute for butter. Whole peanuts 
finely ground may be mixed into 
flour dough until enough of the pea- 
nut oil is added to take the place of 
fat or lard in the dough to make a 
delicious peanut-flavored bread; from 
10 to 20 per cent of mixture may be 
ground peanuts. H. P. Stuckey. 


Wood-Burning Heater 


READ with much interest recent 
Progressive Farmer articles about 
wood-burning heaters. We have one 
similar in our home. Now it takes 
less wood to heat two rooms than 
what it formerly tock to heat one 
room. Our sawing bill is much 
cheaper, and the dreaded night job 
of carrying in the wood has become 
a simple problem. Although we have 
had it a little over a year and the price 
of our heater was $25, it has already 
saved us more than that amount be- 
cause it has made our fuel bill so 
cheap. Margaret Fowler, 
Spartanburg County, S.C. 


Warning to Truckers 
ASHINGTON reports indi- 


cate that the Government will 
discourage freight and truck hauling 
of watermelons, cantaloupes, cucum- 
bers next year on account of low 
nutritive value compared with large 
bulk. Farmers will do well to begin 
shaping 1943 plans with this prob- 
ability in mind. 


New and Timely Bulletins 


U.S.D.A. Publications 
SK for those . desired 
by sending a post card 
to your Congressman 


Service, State College: Cir. Barns and 
259, Types of Farming in 
Western North Carolina; 
194} Annual Report. 


Implement 
Sheds, Southern Pine As 
sociation, New Orleans, 
La... (25c). 


or the Office of Information, Bul. 105, Sugar Cane and How to Heat Your Home 


U.S.D.A., Washington, D. C. 
FB1912—Wood Fuel. in War- 


FB1907—Equipment and 
Methods for Harvesting 
Farm Woodland Products. 

FB1904—Potato Production 
in the Southern States. 

FB1906—Insect Pests of Stor- 


Interracial 


State Bulletins 


North Carolina Extension How to Build Southern Pine 





Sorghum Syrup for Home 
Use, South Carolina Ex- 
time. tension Service, Clemson. 
Other Publications 


The Changing Character of 
Lynching, Commission on 


With Less Fuel This Win- 
ter, Office of War Informa- 
tion, Washington, D. C. 


1943 Feeding Practices, Nat- 
ional Cottonseed Products 
Association, Inc., 1411 


Cooperation, Santa Fe Building, Dallas, 


Inc., 710 Standard Build- Tex, 
ing, Atlanta, Ga. (25c). 
ed Rice and’Their Control. Rural Youth 
American Council on Edu- 
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Poultry Queries and Answers 


ILL you give mea simple form 
ula for a home-mixed laying 
mash?”—-B. D., Hinds Co., Miss. 
One of the most popular home- 
mixed laying mash formulas con 
sists of— 


Pounds 
Cornmeal, ground kafir, or milo 200 
Ground oats or wheat bran ; 100 
Wheat shorts or ground wheat 100 
Meat scraps or high-grade tankage 50 
Peanut or soybean oil meal 50 


This mash, when fed with corn. 
wheat, oats or any combination there- 
of, will give satisfactory results when 
hens are ranging on succulent green 
feed. Oyster shell, grit, and clean 
water should always be available. 

“I WOULD like to know the 
weight limits for pullets and large 
eggs.’ —M. K., Baldwin [o., Ala. 

Most states follow the weight 
classification for U. S. Standard 
Grades of eggs. This is as follows: 


Minimum 
Minimum weight per 

weight per egg at 
dozen dozen rate 
Large eggs 24 ounces 23 ounces 
Medium eggs 21 ounces 20 ounces 
Small eggs 18 ounces 15 ounces 


“WILL LIME sprinkled on the 
dropping boards make them clean 
easter?”’—], T., Anderson Co., S. C. 


Lime is often used as a disinfectant 
and drying agent. The use of super- 
phosphate, however, would add more 
value to the manure and common 
sand will make the cleaning easier 


“WHAT CAUSES chickens to 
have an extra large craw? The feed 
doesn’t seem to go through.” —E. A. 
H., Jefferson County, Ala. 

Chickens with extra large craws 
are usually crop-bound. This con- 
dition is caused by some fibrous ma- 


e 
Keeping Warm 
EALIZING the need of keeping 
warm on less fuel in the fall of 
1941, a small serviceable heater was 
purchased for our farm home. The 
small investment proved to be profit- 
ible. One-third of the usual amount 
of fuel wood was required and a more 
uniform room temperature was kept. 
The big open fireplace did not 
glow with big logs when the wind 
blew cold, but a cozy warmth from 
the heater kept the family and visi- 
tors comfortable in the four corners. 


terial such as green oats, straws, etc., 
stopping up the passage and caus- 
ing the feed to accumulate in the 
crop. Birds may be treated by forc- 
ing water into the crop with a syringe 
then forcing the water and contents 
out the mouth by squeezing the crop. 
Repeat until the crop is washed clean. 
If this cannot be accomplished, the 
material may be removed through an 
incision magle in the skin and crop 
wall. Be sure the passageway into 
the stomach is open. The incision 
should be sewed up and the hen fed 
sparingly for a few days. 


“PLEASE TELL me what would 
be a fair share basis for getting a 4-H 
club girl to raise chickens.”—E. ]., 
Monroe County, Ga. 

If you would furnish the chicks 
and one-half the feed, you would be 
supplying about 47 per cent of the 
cost of raising pullets to laying age. 
If the club girl furnished the labor, 
one-half the feed, and the fuel she 
would also supply about 47 per cent 
of the cost. The other costs such 
as building (2 per cent), interest on 
money invested (2 per cent), and 
miscellaneous costs (2 per cent), 
could be shared equally. In this case 
the returns from the fryers and the 
pullets at laying age would be divid- 
ed equally. 


“CAN I use buttermilk for my 
chickens and in what kind of con- 
tainer should it be fed?”—S. ]., Har- 
rison County, Miss. 

Any surplus buttermilk you have 
can .always be profitably fed to 
chickens. It will improve nearly 
any ration. The milk may be fed 
in well worn galvanized containers 
or crock, wooden, or glass vessels 
without danger of acid poisoning. 


With Less Fuel 


of the room. A greater number of 
American homes must depend on 


wood fuel for keéping warm while. 


this war situation lasts, and again we 
shall help by saving fuel with the 
same heater used the past winter. 
By the uniform temperature from 
the use of the heater, our family went 
through the winter of 1941-42 with- 
out acold. The better health for the 
family was another problem solved. 
Eva Arrington, 
Winston County, Miss. 


THANKSGIVING, 1942 
By Grace Noll Crowell 


We thank thee, Lord, for Thine aid as we went 
To battle stubborn sod, and drouth and flood— 
In this year’s tasks, and gladly we have spent 
Our strength to serve, as others spend their blood. 
- We thank thee, Lord, that from these fields will flow 
A golden stream of sustenance that men 
On land and sea or in the air may go 
Strengthened that peace, long lost, may come again! 
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Dr. SALSBU 


‘Nii 


GETS LARGE ROUNDWORMS 
CECAL (OR PIN) WORMS 


For Flock Roundworming 


Wormy hens can’t lay their best. Large roundworms often grow two or three 
inches long. As many as 70 have been taken from one bird. 
WORM WITH DR. SALSBURY'S AVI-TON 
THE FLOCK ROUNDWORM TREATMENT With Plus Benefits 


Avi-Ton also gets rid of cecal or pin worms, harmful to chickens . . . carriers 
of dreaded blackhead in turkeys. 


100% Medicine 


Avi-Ton contains no “fillers”; all of the ingredients are active. Contains seven 
supportive drugs recognized for their beneficial effect on nutrition and digestive 
organs, in addition to those that get the worms. Avi-Ton’s a help in “toning up” 
your flock. 


Inexpensive, Easy Flock Treatment 


Avi-Ton mixes easily in wet or dry mash. Two extra eggs per bird a month 
more than pay for treatment. No wonder Avi-Ton is used by experienced, profit- 
minded poultry raisers. 

Don’t let those worms steal your profits! Get genuine Avi- 
Ton from your Dr. Salsbury dealer—hatcherymen, feed deal- + MEMBER oe 
ers, produce dealers, druggists who display this sign. They | BOr-dalsburys | 
are trained to give you sound advice in poultry health matters. 


DR. SALSBURY’S LABORATORIES, CHARLES CITY, IOWA 
BE SURE TO GET GENUINE DR. SALSBURY'S 


AWIeS OW 


The FLOCK ROUND-WORMER with PLUS BENEFITS 


| Nation-wide POULTRY | 





(HEALTH SERVICE ) 
a 











CHICKS*30 DaysTeial | 2 COLONIAL IS FIRST 


ded on any chicks in total Dumber chicks sold because 

You get 50 pred: No need Ao TS RELY and SERVICE, All leading t breed ede 
represented. Male or pullet chicks far- pon ol or ye stralent run. BIG poole catalog FREE 
ney RE i Deloss. All varieties. ‘ested. COLONIAL POULTRY FARMS, Box 681; Cull- 
man, Ala.; Box 6811. Sweetwater, Texas, 








beoue Sargain Prices ok Ebick Manual & ree. 
Mis SOURI diate HATCHERY, Box 1155, BUTLER, MO. A 











BIG NEWS FOR TRAPPERS! 
600 Added Awards; dd é HO). 0 


Raise Total to 
IN SEARS 14TH a ee FUR SHOW 















Now! 942 Cash Awards in all! You may easily be a winner. 
New FREE book tells how. Send for your copy NOW! 


Trappers! Don't miss out on this EXTRA all awards are in addition to the TOP mar- 
MONEY opportunity ...biggerthis season ket prices Sears-Roebuck gets you for your 
than ever before! Just think —$7,590.00 in pelts. New issue of ‘*Tips to Trappers,” 
cash awards for careful pelt handling, in- filled with money-making trapline hints, ex- 
cluding 918 daily awards and a big $1,000.00 | plains all. Mail coupon now for your FREE 
First Award! It's ex‘ra cash, allright, because copy! 






(] 

Mail to point below nearest to you: : 

SEARS, ROEBUCK and CO. ; 

Chicago— Philadelphia— Memphis ‘ 

Dallas— Kansas City— Seattle t 

Please mail me, without cost or obligation, latest edition of ft 

“Tips to Trappers,"’ also fur shipping tags. ! 

OE Ag ALONE Pt te ALA ANE RE IRS, xAS 1 

MAIL NOW T0 rel Rass cicdivccescecsenber’ Box No cman ear ; 

SEARS ROEBUCK ae Reese 8 a nega cca ck nadknnesseG6secntnnannee 1 
+ : 

pS PY Wye rye yi DUS in 0 oan tem | 

and CO. 1P—241 
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13c a word 


CARS.-VA. EDITION 
$13 per inch 


Circulation 233,957 


Kentucky-Tennessee Edition—9c a word, $9.00 per inch; circulation 157,711. 


Georgia-Alabama-Florida Edition—1l@c a word, 


$10.00 per inch; circulation 201,214. 


; ALL FIVE EDITIONS 
= Where Progressive Farmeis Buy and Sell’’ 45c a word $45 per inch 


MAIL ADS TO THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, RALEIGH, N. C. 





Circulation 997,598 


Mississippi-Arkansas-Louisiana Edition—10c a word, $10.00 per inch; circulation 198,856. 
Texas Edition—10c a word, $10.00 per inch; circulation 19 98,804. 
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FARMS FOR SALE ‘ 


Bcc sia tsa oes: 4 


“BUY A DESIR ABLE FARM 
ON REASONABLE TERMS 


Please write in detail regarding type and 
location of farm desire 
THE UNION CENTRAL LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY, Financial Department, 
$24 First National Bank Building, 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA, 
320 Acres; 800 Fruit Trees—Half tillable, 
2 streams, 6 springs; 
buildings: $3,500 


pictures page 
Strout Realty, 2: 





pasture 
8-room dwelling, 45x55 barn, other 
terms, lot tools, half crops included; 
big Catalog. Write for Free copy 
5-YS, 4th Avenue, N. Y. City. 


Florida 


(half section), rich level land being 












Florida Tract 





sold for a non-resident, only $20.00 acre. Fishing 
jake, fenced, plenty timber, close growing city. Write 
Mr. Ashmore, Box 415, Eustis, Florida. 
. 
Georgia 


DO YOU WANT one of the Best Livestock or Dairy 
Farms in South Georgia? One of the best pastures 
in the South. Land in high state of cultivation 
Ali necessary buidings and equipment. If inter- 
ested communicate with 


H. H. HEDRICK, 
South Georgia Farms—Large or Small, 


not; good stock and timber lands. 
would like to own. M. A. Purdy. 


ALBANY, GEORGIA. 





Improved or 
Write me what you 
Quitman, Ga. 





Louisiana 
Highlands of Southwestern Louisiana — Choice cut- 
over land offerings. Low prices, convenient terms. Sell 
Caucasian (White) race only. For descriptive book write 
Long-Bell Farm Land Corporation, 890 A. Long 
Bidg., Kansas City, Missouri. 





North Carolina 

Hundred Combination Tobaceo and Stock Farms. De- 
scriptions free. W. H. Parrish, Lillington, North 
Carolina, 





South Carolina 
Dairy Farm with 42 cows milking and local retail 
route. Will sell entire herd or dairy business and 
farms with 16% acres tobacco and 40 acres cotton. 
Reason for selling. manager being drafted. L. T. Leit- 
ner, Marion, South Carolina. 





Virginia 
152-Acre Farm—Good buildings and tobacco allot- 
ent; public road, four miles good town—$1,500.00— 
x years to pay. 37 acres good land, good location— 
$295.00—cash $25.00, balance monthly. Many others, 








large and small. Ned Hudgins, Nutbush, Lunenburg 
County, Virginia. 

292 Acre Tobacco-Grain Farm, $5,500. Crawley, 
Appomattox, Virginia. 

Hundreds of Farms — Free Catalog. Belt Realty 


VEGETABLE PLANTS 


Frostproof Cabbage Plants now ready—500. $1.00; 
1,000, $1.50, prepaid. $1.00 thousand collect. Bermuda 
Onion Plants—$2.00 thousand prepaid; $1.50 thousand 
cellect. Prompt shipment, well packed, good 
guaranteed. Our 30 years experiance is at your service. 
J. P. Counciil Company, Franklin, Virginia. 








Millions frostproof Cabbage Plants for fall setting— 
Wakefields, Flat Dutch; Lettuce, Iceburg and New York 


Vegetable Plants 


New Crop Cabbage and Collard Plants for late setting. 
Jersey, Charleston Flat Dutch, Savoy. Georgia and 
Cabbage Collard. 300, 75c; 500, 90c; 1,000, $1.50 post- 
paid. Good plants guaranteed. Joyners Plant Farm. 
Franklin, Virginia. 





Frostproof- wae a P sae op 
Early Jersey W: hite Bermuda 
Onion Plants—$1.50 pe Prompt shipment. Sat- 
— guaranteed. Wholesale Plant Co., Quitman. 
yeorgia. 


, Copenhagen, All Season, 
Ww 








New Charleston, Jersey, Savoy, Flat Dutch and All 
Season Cabbage and Collard Plants—300, 65c; 500, 75c; 
1,000, $1.50 postpaid. Express lots $1.00 thousand. 
All new plants. Franklin, 


Charlie Joyner, Virginia. 


Nursery Stock 


Fruit Trees, Berry Plants, Ornamentats, 
Planting. Complete line fruit and nut trees; blueberry, 
Boysenberry, strawberry, raspberry, grape, asparagus 
plants; flowering shrubs, shade trees, evergreens. One 
of America’s leading Nurseries selling direct with 75 
years’ experience guarantees satisfaction. Send _ for 
free catalogue. Bountiful Ridge Nurwecen: Box W112. 
Princess Anne, Maryland. 


for Fall 





Roses, Evergreens, 
Naugher Nurs- 


Pink Dogwoods, Fruit Trees, 
Shrubs. Write for prices and pictures. 
ery, Chase, Alabama. 





Catalog, Quick Bearing Pecans, Fruit Trees, and tell- 
ing how to grow them—Free. Fitzgerald's Nursery, 
Stephenville, Texas. 





Plants—Cabbage: Wakefields, 
and Georgia Collards—300, 60c; 
postpaid. 5,000, $5.00 express collect. 
Co., Franklin, Virginia. 


Flat Dutch, Cabhage 
500, 75¢; 1,000, $1.25 
Royal Plant 





I Have Different Varieties of Cabbage and Collard 





Plants—$1.50, $1,000; 500, 75c; 300, 65c postpaid. 
Express lots $1.00 thousand. J. C. Joyner, Franklin. 
Virginia. 

Winter Heading Cabbage and Collards — 500. 60c: 


1,000, $1.00. 


Frostproof Cabbage Plants—$1.25 per thousand, pre- 
paid. Guaranteed. Causey Parks, Pisgah, N. C. 


ground grown, state inspected, 
moss wrapped: Yellows-free strain Blakemore, 
Klonmore, Parnas eee Aroma — 100, 75c; 
250, $1.10; 500, $1.50; 1,000, $2.50. Premier. Cats- 
kill, Dorsett, Morgan irastqacta= 160: 85e; 250. $1.25; 


Lewiston Plant Farm, Lewiston, Ga. 





Strawberries — New 


500, $1.75; 1,000, $3.00. Gem Everbearing—100, $1. 00: 
250, $2.00: 1,000, $5.00. Boysenberries, Youngberries, 
Raspberries, Blackberries, Dewberries—10, $1.00; 25 


$2.00; 100, $4.50. Free catalogue fruits, branbies. 
roses, gladioli. Shelby Plant Farms, Memphis. Tenn. 





125 Genuine Mastodon or Gem Everbearing Straw- 
berry Plants, $1.00 postpaid; Boysenberries, Young- 
berries, 3c each; Nectarberries and Raspberries, 4c each. 
Write for price list. P. Basham, Mountainburg, 
Arkansas. 





Strawberries 


eae Blakemore, Klondike Strawberry Plants— 
100, 80c 00, $2.00; 1,000, $3.00, postpaid. Other 
varieties; Conttenenne 
Nurseries, 


"fruit trees, write for price list. 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 


NURSERY sToc 


Soe Steaactaid: 





§ 


Perret 





3 to 5 foot Assorted Apple Trees 
consisting of early, -midsummer, fall and winter va- 
rieties—including Delicious—for $6.39, postpaid. 44- 
Page Planting Guide and New Fall Price List Free. 
Waynesboro Nurseries, Waynesboro, i 


HOME ORCHARDS 
Special discounts are being offered for this season. 
A postal will bring to you. 
LINDLEY NURSERIES INC. 
Box HH, Greensboro, N. C. 
This is our 100th Season. 


One Dozen 2 year, 








Installment Plan — Best varieties 
Peach and Apple Trees, low as 6c; Grapevines, 4c; 
Shrubs, 12c; Evergreens, 30c. Seeds and Plants. Cata- 
log Free. Benton County “Nursery, Box 509, Rogers. 
Arkansas. 


We Sell on the 





Fruit Trees—Grown by Virginia's Largest Growers. 
Offered in the most popular new strains in various 
sizes and quantities. Write for New Low Price List. 
Salesmen wanted. Waynesboro Nurseries, Waynesboro 





Virginia. 

Peach and Apple Trees 5c and up. Pears, plums. 
cherries, nuts, berries. Gengetines 3c. Evergreens. 
shrubs, shade trees low as 10c. Free catalog. Tennes- 


see Nursery Co., Box 108, Cleveland, Tenn. 


PECAN TREES 
Include Budded Pecan Trees in your VICTORY 
Garden. Free 1943 ‘‘Planter’s Guide’’ in colors. 
showing Pecans, Fruits, and Shrubbery. 
WIGHT NURSERIE 
Cairo, Georgia. 





Box P, 


Dependable Fruit and Nut Trees, Smal) Fruits. Orna- 
mentals, and General Nursery Stock. Combined Cata- 
logue and Planting Guide free. Cumberland Vallev 
Nurseries, Inc., McMinnville, Tennessee. 








Sell Fruit Trees—Farmers and others wanted to sell 
Fruit and Ornamental Trees. de line. Perma- 
nent Jot Ask for particulars. Nurseries, Dept 
25, Concord, Georgia. 


si 
Concord } 











—300, 75c; 500, $1.00; 1,000, $1.50 postpaid. Express, Fruit is needed for Victory and after Victory. Write 
$1.00 thousand. Start your garden this fall for early now for beautiful color catalog finest quality trees 
spring. Good plants guaranteed. Ideal Plant Co.. reasonably priced. The Howard-Hickory Co., Hickory 
Franklin, Virginia. North Carolina. 

Ten Million hardy, field grown Cabbage Plants ready TVTIcToORy@a 5 DENS 
for setting—Wakefields, Flat Dutch; Lettuce for fall Plant Fruit and Nut Trees. Sturdy, p REE 
setting—Iceburg and New York—300, 75c; 600, $1.00; plants. SPECIAL — CAMELIA JAPONICAS — 4 
1,000, $1.50 postpaid. Express, $1.00 thousand. Good plants, 1 year, $2.25 postpaid. Write for illustrated 
plants and prompt shipment. Harvey Lankford, Frank- catalog. 
lin, Virginia. FRUITLAND NURSERIES 

Box 910-C, Augusta, Georgia. 


Millions frostproof Cabbage Plants for prompt ship- 
ment—Wakefields and Flat Dutch; Lettuce, New York 
and Iceburg—300, 75c; 500, $1.00; 1,000, $1.50 post- 
paid. Express, $1.00 thousand. Good plants and good 
service guaranteed. Dixie Piant Co., Franklin, Va. 








Cabbage, Onion Plants. Choicest varieties for winter, 

coring crop. ‘ree disease, new land grown—300, 75c; 

$1.00; 1,000, $1.50 prepaid. Collect, $1.00 thous- 

reo Guarantee fresh. quick delivery. Maple Grove 
Plant Farms, Franklin, Virginia. 





Jersey. Charleston, Flats, Savoy, All Season Cabbage 
and Collard Plants. Now—300, 65c; 500, 75¢; 1,000, 
$1.50 postpaid. Express $1.00 thousand, Set now for 
winter gardens. Southern Plant Farm, Franklin, Va. 





Grape Vines — Muscadine (Scuppernong Type) — 34 
varieties, including latest-from Georgia Experiment Sta- 
tion. Write for catalog. Scott’s Vineyard, Concord, Ga. 


Order 25 assorted two year trees, 
log. Salesmen wanted. 
Arkansas. 


$1.85. Send cata- 
Baker Nurseries, Higginson. 





Flowers 


Irises—Pleasure in, failure out. 50 unlabeled beauties 
$2.00 postpaid. H. H. Kenard, Newberry, S. C. 





Pansies 

Pansy Plants—Mastodon Jumbos grown from Steele's 
Seeds — the finest strain known. Rich, vivid colors. 
Earliest bloomers. Gigantic flowers up to 4 inches and 
better. Plants backed and guaranteed by our 27 years 
of Pansy Specialization, Send Now for Free desecriptive 
Circular and price list. Hill Top Gardens, Box P, 
Purcellville, Virginia. 


Rosebushes 


Rosebushes — Wholesale-retail—Government inspect- 
ed. Seventy selected varieties, illustrated folder in 
colors, culture suggestions. Write Story Rose Fields. 
Tyler, Texas. 


Rose Bushes — World’s Best. 
ture. Free illustrated catalog. 
Nursery, Tyler, Texas. 


Rose Bushes—10 for $1.00, two year old field-grown 
Everblooming Varieties. Free folder. Tytex Rose Nurs- 
eries, Tyler, Texas. 


-—-PASTURE MIXTURES — 
White Dutch, Hop and Persian Clovers—Carpet and 








Hints on care and cul- 
McClung Bros. Rose 











Dallis Grass—Early Alber Oats. Write for pas- 
ture booklet and prices. 

JEWELL W. PIGOTT 
Tylertown, Mississippt. 





Oats, Rye, Barley, Wheat — Coker Fulgrain, Victor- 
grain and Fulghum Oats; Abruzzi Rye; Awnless Barley; 
Redhart and Hardired Wheat. Only the best. Tagged. 
Shuler-Smoak, Orangeburg, South Carolina. 


Hardired Wheat, 





Beardless Barley—Recleaned, Cere- 
san treated, no noxious weeds, high germination and 
purity. Farmers Feed & Seed Company, Chesterfield, 
South Carolina. 





For Sale—Crimson Clover, 1134c pound; Hairy Vetch, 





lle pound; Red Top Clover, 20c pound. Stanly Hard- 
ware Company, Albemarle, North Carolina. 

Pegs, Beans, Grains, Grasses, Clovers, Pecans, Leg- 
umes, write. R. N. Etheridge Seed Co., Jackson, Ga. 





Hairy Vetch, $11.75 per 100 pounds; Italian Rye 
Grass, $9.50. Stegall Company, Marshville, N. C. 


Make Money growing medicinal plants. Literature. 
trial seeds dime. Box 446, Miami, Florida. 








Barley 


$1.50 per bushel; Merretts Awn- 
Stegall Company, Marshville, North 


/ 


Beardless Barley, 
less Barley, $1.75. 
Carolina. 





Cotton 
WARNING! 


If You Expect to Plant 
SUMMEROUR’S HI-BRED 
CO TT ON. SEED 


next Spring, get your order in AT ONCE. 
We have not been able to supply the de- 
mand the past several seasons, and last 
year sold completely out around January 


first. 
SUMMEROUR’S HI-BRED is the modern, 
longer-staple improvement on our famous 
high-linting strain. They are de-linted and 
Ceresan Treated 
We have already received bookings for 
more than HALF as much seed as we 
shipped last season. While a better crop is 
indicated, we will NOT have enough to go 
around. Orders will be aed PJ the order 
in which they are received, 

GET YOUR ORDER IN" EARLY! 


B. F. SUMMEROUR SEED CO. 


Box 21, Norcross, Georgia 


Originators and producers of pure-bred, high-linting. 
profitable Cotton Seed for over thirty years. 





Thin-shell Black Walnuts—Rapid growers, beautiful 
shades; bear 2nd year. Nuts large, easily cracked. 
Catalog free. Corsicana Nursery, Corsicana, Texas. 


Peach Trees, Grape Vines—Leading varieties, $55.00 
thousand, $6.00 hundred. Plum, Apricot, Apple, 2e¢ 
higher. Riverdale Nurseries, Riverdale, Georgia. 








Four well-rooted Camellia Japonicas. 7 inches tall. 
named varieties (4 different colors), $2.50 postpaid. 
Evergreen Nursery, Rembert, South Carolina. 





Ca>bage and Collard Plants — 500, 60c; $1.00 per 
thousand. Bermuda Onion Plants—$1.50 per thousand. 
Dorris Plant Co., Vaidosta, Georgia. 


Fruit Trees, Nut Trees, Small Fruit Plants. 
offer. Write us before you buy. 
Company, Julian, North Carolina. 


Special 
North State Nursery 


Cotton Seed — Coker Hundred Strain 5. First year 
from Coker, and the best yet introduced — $2.00 per 
bushel, $6.00 per hundred. Stegall Company, Marsin- 
ville, North Carolina. 





WANT MORE PROFIT FROM YOUR COTTON? 
CERESAN-TREATED cotton seed gives many grow- 
ers more profit every year! Make sure your seed has 
this protection; look for the CERESAN Seed Treat- 
ment Stamp or Tag when you buy. CERESAN re- 
duces seed rotting and sore-shin; gives better stands, 
often from less seed; reduces certain seed-borne 
diseases; generally increases yields. Recommended 
in every cotton state! Write today for free Cotton 





Cabbage Plants—Most all varieties—95c per thous- 
and delivered by mail. Stegali Company, Inc., Marsh- 
ville. North Carolina. 





Early Bearing Papershell Pecan and Fruit Trees, 
Berries. ete. Catalog free. Bass Pecan Company. 
Lumberton, Mississippi. 


t and list of breeders supplying CERESAN- 
treated sood. 


BAYER-SEMESAN COMPANY, Wilmington, Del. 


Crotalaria 


Giant Striata Crotalaria. The world’s best known 
soilbuilder for sandy and loamy soils—$10.00 per 100 
pounds. Stegall Company, Marshville, N. C. 





Lespedeza 


Kobe Lespedeza, $10.75 per 
$7.50; Scarified Sericea, $18.75. 
Alyce Clover, $13.50. 
higher later. Stegall Company, 


Oats 


Seed Oats — Fulgrain Strain Four, 95c; Fulgrain 
Strain Three, 85c; Stanton, $1.25; Victorgrain, 95¢, 
Stegall Company, Marshville, N. C. 


1900 pounds; Korean, 
Crimson Clover, $11.50; 
Rush your orders, prices will be 

Marshville, N. C. 








Tobacco 
BELL’S CERTIFIED TOBACCO SEED 


Grown from best improved strains. All seeds grown 
by me in separate fields; inspected and bagged; 
treated and tested. Each variety especially selected 
for cigarette type and heavy yields. 

LIMITED AMOUNT BELLS. IMPROVED GOLD 


LLAR— 
—VIRGINIA BRIGHT LEAF STRAIN 1 
—WHITE STEM ORINOCO STRAIN 1 
—BONANZA STRAIN 1 
—GOLD DOLLAR STRAIN 7 


—401 

I Ounce, $1.00; % Pound, $7.00; 1 roe, ave. 00. 

—U a ERTIFIED M AMMOTH GOL 
AIN 4 and YELLOW MAMMOTH 

Grown from Coker's 

1 Ounce, 75c; % Pound, $5.00; 1 Pound, ae 00. 
All seed grown under rules and regulations of N. C. 

Crop {mprovement Association. 


Route 1, Rocky Mount, North Carolina 


Wheat 


Seed Wheat—Redhart Strain Five, $1.75 per bushel: 
Hardired, $1.75; rala, $1.85. Stegall Company, 
Marshville, North Carolina. 


| POULTRY AND EGGS ~ 


NOTICE:—Many advertisers of Baby Chicks offer 
special guarantees relative to Live Arrival, Grade, 
Livability, or Sex. hese guarantees are not uni- 
form among all advertisers. When buying on the 
basis of these guarantees be certain to get the exact 
terms of the guarantee from the advertiser. Progres- 
sive Farmer’s reliability guarantee can protect the 
subscriber only to the extent of the terms of the 
guarantee under which chicks were bought. 
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Baby Chicks 
QUALITY at CUT PRICES Has Made 
CO 


LONIAL 
the World’s Largest Chick Producer. 


Chicks with breeding certificate from R.O.P. (200- 
300 Official Egg Record) Wing-Banded Males at 
prices Standard Grade Chicks often sell for. Such 
Colonial chicks have 3 to 12 successive generations 
breeding from R. hens in family lines instead 
of being merely ONE- generation ‘‘R.O.P. Rg 
R.O.P. blood even in Colonial’s Standard Grade 
Chicks and at prices that will amaze you! Bargains 
made possible because more people buy Colonial 
Chicks than any other kind! All leading breeds, 
also SEXED and HYBRIDS, for broilers or layers. 
FREE! BIG CATALOG with 115 pictures and 33 
articles showing how to make more profit raising 
chickens. Write today! Posteard will do. 


COLONIAL POULTRY FARMS 
CULLMAN, ALA. or SWEETWATER, TEX. 


Atz’s Famous Chicks—For tmmediate delivery—All 
from Bloodtested Stock, Postage prepaid, 100% alive 
with Livability guarantee, in the following breeds: 
Black Australorps: White Wyandottes; White, Barred 
and Buff Rocks; Rhode Island Reds; Buff Orpingtons; 
Silver Laced Wyandottes; White, Buff and Black Min- 
orcas; Anconas; Brown Leghorns; Blue Andalusians: 
Big English White Leghorns, and White Giants. We 
specialize in day old pullets and cockerels. We urge 
you to get our circular and prices before buying. Atz’s 
tamer Hatcheries, Dept. 6, Huntingburg, Ind. 


ALLEN’S LOW FALL PRICES 
100% Bloodtested 

TOM BARRON Big English Breeding, White Leg- 
horns, Lopped Comb, big. Bodies, great producers, 
Unsexed, $7.75; Pullets, $13.50. Also Allen’s Ex- 
tra Large White Rocks—Unsexed, $7.75; Pullets. 
$11.00; Cockerels, $7.50. Heavy Assorted, $6.50. 
Thousands weekly, immediate delivery. 


ALLEN HATCHERY 
Windsor, Missouri. 








Box S, 





Immediate delivery—limited time—thousands weekly. 
Our regular terms. Send cash. 


conas, Minoreas, $6.95; Pullets, $10.95. to 4 weeks 
started White Leghorn Pullets, $18.95. Rocks, Reds 
Orpingtons, Wyandottes, $6.95; Pullets, $9.95. Heavy 
Cockerels, $6.95. Heavy Assorted, $6.45. Surplus 
Cockerels, $2.95. Squaredeal Hatchery, Springfield. 
Missouri. 





PIEDMONT’S FAMOUS 
“DOLLAR STRAIN CHICKS” 
100% BLOOD TESTED—BETTER BRED 

For Layers or Broilers 


Mail postcard TODAY for complete price list al! 
Breeds. Thousands hatching each week. 


PIEDMONT HATCHERY 


GREENVILLE SOUTH CAROLINA 


Schlichtman’s U. 8S. Approved, Pullorum Tested 
Chicks. Per 100 Prepaid Leaorns. $7.95: Rocks. 
Reds, Orpingtons, Wyandottes, Minoreas, $8.40; As- 
sorted, $6.45. Write for Special Broiler Prices. Pedi- 
gree sired and sexed chicks. Free Catalog explaining 2 
week replacement guarantee. Sehlichtman Hatchery. 
Appleton City, Missouri. 


Make Money with Nabob Quality Chicks. Thousands 
every week. Bloodtested. Catalog Free. Nabob Poultry 








Co.. Gambier, Ohio 
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Baby Chicks 
Two Hundred MILLION Chicks 


Is the Quota for this Fall set as necessary by the 
Agricultural Department, for home consumption, in 
order that stocks of RED MEAT may be conserved 
for our fighting forces, and this 


TENNESSEE - U. S. APPROVED 


Plant, under constant State Supervision is not only 
willing, but ready, to do its part in this enormous 


program. 

DON’T BE A SLACKER 
Tuke your place and do your part in this program. 
Cold weather can be over come with good brooding 
equipment. Turn your profit into War Stamps and 
Bonds. 
Write for Price List containing 3 week livability 
guarantee on all AAA and AAAA chicks. March 
ceilings on all chick prices. 


YESTERLAID HATCHERY 


Plant now located at 
Eighth Street, Columbia, Tennessee 


H. C. ISAACS, Manager. 


103-9 E, 





Limited time—immediate shipment—White Leghorns, 
$6.90; Pullets, $10.90. 3 to 4 weeks White Leghorn 
Started Pullets, $18. ‘90. Reds, Orpingtons, 
Wyandottes, $6.90;. Pullets, Heavy Assorted, 
$6.40. Surplus Assorted, $3.95. Leftover Cockerels. 
$2.95. 18 breeds. Thompson Hatchery, Springfield, Mo. 


Stouffer's Chicks. Bloodtested, Inspected Flocks. 
White, Brown Leghorns; Rocks; Wyandottes; Orping- 
tons. Also sexed chicks. Get complete prices. Heavy 
Anorted, $7.45; Lights, $6.95; Leghorn Cockerels, 
als Sadie Stouffer Hatchery, Waddams 
llinois, 











Grove, 





Big Chick Bargain! Assorted Heavies, $5.75—100 
postpaid! Strong healthy chicks! No cripples! No 
culls' Send money order for prompt shipment. Live 
delivery guaranteed. Atlas Chick Co., 2650 Chouteau, 
St. Louis, Missouri. 


QUALITY BRED CHICKS 
U. S. Approved—Pullorum Controlled 





HATCHES WEEKLY — WE SHIP C.O.D. 


“Gove Barred Rocks, ‘Christie’ New 
Hampshire Reds, White Rocks, R. I. Reds, 
White Wyandottes, Rock Red Cross— 

50 100 
Straight Run (as_ hatched)..... $5.50 $ 9.95 
PUREE dncccinhcwenecexccesssees oeehee 108 
Cockerelg ..ccccccccsces Soekepencte See. one 

ORDER TODAY — PROMPT 
DELIVERY 


CAROLINA HATCHERIES 








GREENSBORO, NORTH CAROLINA 

U. S. Approved, Pullorum Tested. Rocks, Wyan- 
dottes, Orpingtons, Reds, $7.75. Leghorns, Heavy As- 
sorted, $6.95. Started White Leghorn Pullets. $17.75 
per 100 collect." Catalog Free. White Chickery, Scheil 
City, Missouri. 

Get Daily Income from Chickens and Eggs. Leading 
poultry magazine tells how. Small investment. Steady 


Agents wanted, 


pay One year, 25c; five years, $1. 
14, Mount Morris, I[linois. 


Poultry Tribune, Dept. 
Chicks, U. S&S. 


Thousand weekly. 
Box 22-C, 





Approved—Pullorum 
Free Catalog. 
Ramsey. Ind. 


Clover Valley 
Tested, $6.90 up. 
Clover Valley Poultry Farm, 


BUNCH CHICKS—BEST EVER 
Fine Broiler and Production Bred Stock. 
U.S. APPROVED—PULLORUM TESTED 
Prices most 





Hatching thousands weekly. 
reasonable. Write 


BUNCH HATCHERY 
Box 871, Statesville, N. C. 
World’s Largest production means 


‘atalog Free. Colonial 
Sweetwater, Texas. 





Colonial Chicks. 
lowest prices. Leading breeds. 
Poultry Farms, Cullman, Ala., 





Big Husky Chicks. U. S. Approved, Pullorum Tested 
Chicks and Hatching Eggs from the finest bloodlines. 
Emden Hatchery, Emden, Illinois, 





NOTICE:—Some of the following ads under breed 
headings offer Poultry, others offer Baby Chicks of 
that particular breed. Observe carefully which is 
being offered. 











Brahmas 


New World’s Records made by Superior Light 
Brahmas. Absolutely the finest Brahmas in the United 
States. Free Catalog. Superior Hatchery, Windsor, Mo. 





Leghorns 








Pigeons 
Fancy and Utility _— — Catalog 3c. William 
Howe, Princeton, Illinois. 





Turkeys 


Turkey Profits High as $1 head. Grower reports $5.- 





000 yearly. Learn methods. Read exclusive turkey 
magazine. One year $1. Turkey World, Desk 55. 
Mount Morris, Illinois. 





Purebred Narragansett Turkeys from prize winning 
stock—Toms, $8.75; Hens, $5.50. Mrs. Mabel Newberry. 


Route 1, Tazewell, Virginia. 





A 





Angus 


For Sale—A nice lot of young purebred Aberdeen- 
Angus bulls. Fine blood lines. Registration papers 
supplied. Attractive prices. Write: Tyro Farm, Box 
76, Tyro, Nelson County, Virginia. 





Aberdeen-Angus registered cattle of foremost blood 





ines. Young cows, open heifers and herd improving 
bulls Old Elkton Farm, Forest, Virginia. 
Holsteins 


Serviceable aged bulls, excellent type, tested dams, 


clean. P. L. White, Oxford, Indiana. 





Two or More Breeds 
For Sale—Fine large type Single Comb Black Min- 


orcas, Silver Laced Wyandottes, Barred Plymouth Rocks 
—$2.00 each, male or female, 15 months old. Order 
from this ad. Satisfaction guaranteed. J. J. Jenkins. 


Greenville, North Carolina. 





Golden Wyandottes — Buff Rocks — Columbian Rocks 
— White Giants — Pekin Ducks. National Winners. 
Stock for saie. Freshwaters Farms, Mebane. North 
Carolina. 





Bantams. Waterfowl, Thirty Va- 
Bettendorf, Iowa. 


Pheasants, 
John Hass, 


Peafowl, 
rieties Pigeons. 


“Herefords 


Offering Thrifty, Good Commercial 
Heifers. Some with calves at side. 
to $150.00. George L. Pate, Rowland, } 


Polled Herefords 


Investigate the Merits of 
POLLED HEREFORDS 
Naturally hornless, hardy, early maturing, profitable 
beef cattle. Ask for Free illustratec booklet. 
AMERICAN POLLED HEREFORD ASSN. 
514 Old Colony Bldg., Des Moines. Iowa. 


Hereford he 
red, $100 














Peafowl, Yokohamas, Waterfowls, Guineas, Pigeons, 
stamp. Aaron Putnam, Rock Island, III. 
100 Varieties. Fowls, Bantams. Catalog 3c. F. C. 
Wilbert, Grand Rapids, Michigan. 
Berkshires 
Maple- 


Berkshires—Big Type, Registered—Fall Pigs. 
hurst Farm, South Boston, Virginia. 





Excellent Berkshire Boars, Bred and Open Gilts. P. 


L. White. Oxford, Indiana. 





Duroc-Jerseys 


Thirty-five Years Breeder Shorter Legged Durocs — 
Bred Sows, Gilts, Boars, Pigs Literature. Huston 
Americus, Kansas. 





Registered Durocs—Weanling Pigs. Plenty of Ham 
and Thickness. Cortner Brothers, Haley, Tennessee. 





Registered Durocs—Grand Champion Breeding. Al) 
ages. Huie Brothers. College Park, Ga 





Essex 


Registered Big Bone Essex. 
Benson, North Carolina. 


McLamb’s Essex Farm. 





Hampshires 
Several Spring Boars for Sale. Lucky Roller and 
Piedmont Score blood. Inquiries will receive prompt 
attention. Saluda Farms, Ware Shoals, South Carolina. 





Service Boars and 
Evergreen Stock 


Registered Hampshire Bred Gilts, 
Spring Boars. Famous blood lines. 
Farms. Moyock, North Carolina. 





Thirty Bred Gilts, 
Hampshires. Also boar pigs. Weil's 
Goldsboro, North Carolina. 


immediate farrowing. Registered 
Stock Farms. 











Registered Hampshires — Spring Boars, low down, 
meaty type. Geo. A. Miller, Bellville, Ohio. 

Hampshire Hogs — World's Champion Bloodlines. 
Victor Bernd, Shelbyville, Tennessee. 

Registered Hampshire Hogs. Famous bloodlines. 
Jesse Frazier, Shelbyville, Tennessee. 





O. I. C. 


100 Head for Sale—Choice Breeding Stock—All ages. 
J. S. Marsh, Collinsville, Alabama. 





Poland-Chinas 


Quality Poland-Chinas — Hardy Herd. 
Fall Pigs, many sired by the Champion ‘ 
Greenfield Farms, Tiffin, Ohio. 


Now offering 
‘Glamour Boy.’’ 











Registered Medium Type Poland Chinas—Shipped on 
approval. Write for circular. Blue Grass Farm, 
Weaverville, North Carolina. 


Jerseys 


Highly Bred Jersey Cattie for Breeding Purposes—By 
imported sires, out of imported dams, with production 
records. Morrocroft Farm, Charlotte, N. C. 





Dairy Goats 
Dairy Goat Journal, Dept. 223A, Columbia. Mo.— 
Monthly magazine crammed with helpful information. 
$1 yearly—introductory 5-month subscription 25c. 


Jacks 


Big Kentucky Jacks—describe needs. G. 
Route 7, Lexington, Kentucky. 





W. Davis, 





Two or More Breeds 

For Sale—Registered Polled Beef Type Shorthorns— 

Tested tuberculosis and Bang’s disease. Also O. I. C. 

and Chester White Swine. Cholera immune. 
Pendleton, Mt. Sterling, Kentucky. 


Chiles & 





Guernsey, Shorthorn or Jersey Bull 
heifers. Car lots older heifers. 
Dallas, Texas. 


Free Holstein, 
with order of 
Shawnee Cattle Co., 





Dogs 





NOTICE:—IN ORDERING TRAINED HUNTING 
DOGS ON TRIAL the buyer is required to return 
unsatisfactory dogs within the specified time accord- 
ing to advertiser's contract. Unless otherwise stated 
in ad, buyer pays express charges both ways on 
returned dogs. 











Coon Hunters! Have had 35 years’ experience hunt- 
ing and training coon hounds. Have national reputation 
selling the best. Offer, I think, the best broken straight 
coon-opossum and combination hunters, males and 
females, 3 to 6 years old, redbone, bluetick, blacktan 
breeds, open and silent trailers. Offer, I believe, the 
best rabbit and squirrel dogs. Also have broken fox 
hounds. Sold cheap, on trial. Get my terms before 
you buy. Lewis Coonhound Kennels, Hazel, Ky. 





Ceon Hunters—I am the Champion Coon Hunter of 
Kentucky. Have trained Coonhounds for 22 years. I 
know what one is. Offer you, I believe, the best in 
Male or Female. Red-Bones, Blue-Ticks, Black-Tans. 
Open and silent trailers. 3 to 5 years old. Absolutely 
broke on any hunting ground. Sold on trial. Write 
for prices. J. N. Ryan, Famous Coonhound Kennels. 
Murray, Kentucky. 





Coon, opossum, fox, rabbit and combination hunting 
hounds. Write for free literature showing pictures 
and breeding. State dog interested. Kentucky Coon- 
hound Kennel, Paducah, Kentucky. 








Sportsmen: 200 Pointers, Setters, Straight Cooners, 
Combination Hunters, Rabbit and Fox Hounds. Reason- 
able. List Free. Ramsey Creek Kennels, Ramsey. 
Illinois. 

$15.00 buys 2-year-old full blooded Coonhound. Have 
several hunted last season, treeing nicely. Write for 


Coonhound Kennel, Paducah, Ky. 


Bred for 


free description. 





Rat Terrier Pups. ratters. Satisfaction 





Registered Black Pigs—$15.00. 
Sevierv ile, Tennessee. 


McMahan Brothers, 


guaranteed. Crusaders Kennels, Stafford, Kansas. 
Shepherds, Collies — Heelers, Watch Dogs. E. N. 
Zimmerman, Flanagan, Illinois. 





Registered Pigs, Sows, Boars. Joseph Page, Marietta, 


North Carolina. 


Spotted Poland-Chinas 


World’s Champion Herd, World’s Champion Boars— 
Registered, Guaranteed, Immuned, Boars, Bred Gilts, 
Pigs all Ages, Easy Feeding. Penothiazine, amazing 
New Government Discovery. Worms hogs, sheep, and 
poultry. Given in Dry Feed or Slop. One pound treats 
96 twenty-five pound pigs, 48 fifty pound pigs, 33 lambs, 
800 head poultry. One pound, $1.25; Five pounds. $6.00: 
ten pounds bulk, $11.00, postpaid. Folder on Feeds, 
Mineral Mixtures, Drugs. Direct from 





factory to you 








All information on request. Wilt Farms, Hillsboro 

Big Barron English White Leghorns—AAA Chicks. Indiana. 
$7.90; Pullets, $14.95; Cockerels, $3.25. Prepaid. Two 
weeks, Pullets, $18.00; four weeks, $25.00. collect Registered Spotted Poland Chinas from champion 
Pedigree sired. Money-back guarantee. Heiman’s blood lines—10 to 20 weeks old, good color. yO 
Hatchery, Deepwater, Missouri. Patterson, Route 1, Rose Hill, North Carolina. 

Triple Guaranteed Large White Leghorns. Hanson's For Spotted Poland China Hogs Breed paper and in- 
300-Egg Foundation Stock. AAA Approved Pullets. formation write National Record, 3153 Kenwood Ave.. 
13.95; Nonsexed, $7.95; Cockerels, postpaid Indianapolis, Indiana. 





Ss, 
Immediate shipments. Ortner Farms, Clinton, Mo. 





Extra Large, lopped-comb English Leghorns. Im- 
porters direct from England. Free Catalog tells about 
these Big 6% pound Leghorns that lay like regular 
egg machines. Superior Hatchery, Windsor Mo. 











or started. 18¢ ‘to 
Farm, Box 


Pullets—Ready-to-lay; % grown, 
$1.00 Circular Free Hillview Leghorn 
72-8, Bethany, Missouri. ° 





Minorcas 


Pape Mammoth Minoreas — Americas distinguished 
Producers larger premium white eggs, delicious meat, 
Free colored literature quotes sturdy. quick growing 
chicks Charles Pape, Churubusco, Indiana. 





Orpingtons 
S. C Buff Orpington Cocks, Cockerels, Young Hens 
and Pullets, $6.00 a trio. Miss Julia P. Jones, Pfaff- 
town, North Carolina. 


Hybrids 


Originators Super ‘‘X’’ Hybrids. World's Fastest 
growing chickens, Free catalog tells about 8 varieties 
of Hybrid pullets and cockerels that mature 3-6 weeks 
earlier, Also 10 varieties of high egg bred purebreed 
chicks. Superior Hatchery, Windsor, Mo. 








Guineas 
White African Guineas—$3.00 a trio. 
ones, Pfafftown, North Carolina. 


Miss Julia P, 








Tamworths 
Tamworth Hogs, all ages, unrelated pairs. Forest 
Home Farm, Mineola, Missouri. 
Angus 


VIRGINIA ABERDEEN-ANGUS ASS’'N 


60 Females — 5 Bulls 


QUALITY REGISTERED ANGUS 
AT AUCTION 
PUREBRED SALE PAVILION 
Orange, Virginia 
1:00 P.M., Monday, October 26, 1942 
On Main Bus and R. R, Lines. 


For information write A. K. RANDOLPH, 
Keene, Virginia. 





Read each ad carefully before ordering. 


Hundred Hunting Hounds Cheap. Catalogue. Elton 
Beck. N-21 


Herrick, Illinois. 











edigreed Collie Farmville. 


Virginia. 


Pups. Henry Amos, 





Canaries 


Canaries Wanted—Best prices paid. 
ping directions. American Bird Co., 
Chicago. 


Write for ship- 
1416 Harrison. 





Guinea Pigs 
Guinea Pigs for Sale—$3.00 pair. Carl Tucker, South 
Boston, Virginia. 





Rabbits 


Standard Rabbit sonra, Milton, Pa. Three years, 


$1.00; sample, Dim 


“MISCELLANEOUS 


Agents—Salesmen 


Make Up to $500.00 by Christmas. Take orders for 
nationally advertised baby chicks from farmers. back- 
yard raisers, commercial poultry plants. Hundreds of 
prospects near you ready to place orders. Commissions 
paid daily. One 500-chick order can’ pay you up to 
$17.50 profit. Some agents take five to ten orders in a 
day. Full or part time. Good sideline. No experience 
or investment. We deliver. Write today for complete 
free information and how to start earning big money 





at once. Bagby Poultry Farm, Box 1015-R, Sedalia, 
Missouri. 

Start your own business on our capital. No hard- 
times; no layoffs; always your own boss. Hundreds 


average $3,000 to-$5,000 annual sales year after year. 
We supply stocks, equipment on credit. 200 home 
necessities, Selling experience unnecessary to start. 
Wonderful opportunity to own pleasant, profitable busi- 
ness backed by world wide Industry. Write Rawleigh 
Co., Dept. K-U-PGF, Richmond, Va. 








Reliable Man Wanted by nationally-known manu- 
facturer-jobber to contact merchants in own town, 
Steady, big pay; opportunity to develop own independent 
business. Start full or part time. Sales experience 
unnecessary, Laymon, Dept, 52-X, Spencer, Ind. 





Free Samples, Free Samples, Free Sample Case. | 
nome and address for plan. You can make $7 on 
Men or women. No experience eonied. BR 


dea 
the ad Reliable Company, Dept. DK2, Memphis, Tenn. 
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Agents—Salesmen 


Men! U. S. Government’s urgent ‘‘Grow More Food’’ 
Campaign your opportunity for big cash earnings, even 
spare time, selling famous Stark Fruit Trees to farm- 
ers, gardeners, home owners. Equipment Free. Stark. 
Dept. C-109, Louisiana, Missouri 





If you can sell five big bottles of delicious Flavoring 
and a beautiful cake plate for only 99c. and over 200 
other fast selling special deals and daily used items. 
making big profits, then write today to Ideal Products, 
Waxahachie, Texas. 





Big Money taking orders: Shirts, Ties, Hosiery, Un- 





derwear, Pants, Jackets, Sweaters, Uniforms, etc. Sales 
Equipment Free. Experience unnecessary Nimrod 
4922.4A Lincoln, Chicago. 

Agents—Big line including food products. Fast sell- 


ing premium and bargain deals. 
for big outfit offer with gift. 
St. Louis, Missouri. 


Low prices. Send card 
Ho-Ro-Co, 2741 Dodier. 





Salesmen Wanted—To sell our Complete Line Fruit 
Trees and Landscape Plant Material. Cash commission 
or salary paid weekly. Waynesboro Nurseries, Waynes- 
boro, Virginia. 





Magic Shopping Bag. Sells like wild. Magically 
turns purse into roomy shopping bag. Handy. compact. 
Samples sent on trial. Kristee, 122, Akron, Ohio. 





Easy. quick profits. 
Cosmetics, medicines, 
Dept. PR, Memphis, 


Write for free Sample Case Offer. 
flavorings. Collins Laboratory, 
Tennessee, 





Fruit Trees for Sale—Agents Wanted. Concord Nur- 





series, Dept. 25, Concord, Georgia 
Auctioneering 
Be An Auctioneer — A Pleasant, Profitable Occupa- 


tion. Send for free catalog and How to Receive Home 
Study Course. Address Fred Reppert School of Auction- 
eering, Box 39, Decatur, Indiana. 





Boxwood 
Wanted—Boxwood Prunings—We pay highest prices. 
Write Box 35, Dillsboro, North Carolina. 


Cards 


Christmas Cards—25 beautiful 5e and 10¢c retailers. 
50c per box (coin) postpaid. Box 26, Louisville, Ky. 








Churns 
Lite-Nin Electric Churn—Costs little, 
sure, more butter, no work ‘ree catalog. 
A-Hood Company, Dallis. Texas 


simple, easy, 
Write Vent- 





Collections 


We Collect Notes, Debts, everywhere. No charge un- 
less collected. May’s Collection Agency, Somerset, Ky. 





Fertilizers 
Mascot (Magnesium) Dolomite Agricultural Limestone 
has given farmers dependable service for more than twen- 
ty-five years. Your neighbor has used it—ask him. 
American Limestone Company, Knoxville, Tenn. 





Hammermills 

Fords Portable Hammermill Operators ‘‘Cashing In” 
on tremendous demand for dairy products, livestock. 
World shortages insure heavy demand many years after 
war. Fords equipment grinds grain and roughages, 
mixes with supplements or molasses right in barnyards. 
Operators report earnings $50.00, $75.00, $100.00 week- 
ly, upwards. Cash or terms. Myers Sherman Company. 
1435 12th, Streator, Illinois. 


Help Wanted 


Wanted: Women and men attendants in State Insti- 
tution for mental defectives, good physical condition. 
Must be United States citizen but need not be residents 
of New York State. $54.00 per month increasing to 
$62.00 after three months service, and room, board and 
laundry. Write Superintendent Letchworth Village, 
Thiells, N. Y., stating age and sending reference from 
previous employer. 








Experienced, dependable dairy family that is inter- 
ested in dairying. Guernsey Dairy Farm. Monroe, 
North Carolina. 


Help Wanted—Female 


Special Work for Women. Demonstrate lovely dresses 
in your home. Earn to $23.00 weekly, get own dresses 
Free. No investment. Give age, dress.size. Fashion 
Frocks, Desk 45033, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Help Wanted—Male 


Steady Work—Good Pay. Reliable man or woman 
wanted to call on farmers. No experience required. 
Pleasant work. Home every night. Make up to $15.00 











in a day Wonderful new proposition. Particulars 
free. McNess Co., Dept. 625, Freeport, Illinois. 
Wanted—Older man, manage business, home terri- 


tory. Bonus and weekly check. Experience unneces- 





sary. McBrady, D-1047 VanBuren, Chicago. Estab- 
lished 1894. 
Overseer — For stock farm. If honest, ambitious, 


hard-working and looking for a real start in life and 
can prove it—address Drawer 391, Florence, S. .C. 





Wanted—Young white men to pick Oranges starting 
December first. Write F. L. Skinner, Dunedin, Fla. 





Honey 
Pure Extracted—Six 10-pound Pails, 
Grade—Six 10-pound Pails, $7.50. 
Jesup, Georgia. 


$6.50. Fancy 
John A. Crummey, 





Horse Training 
“How to Break and Train Horses’’ — A book every 
farmer and horseman should have, It is free. no obliga- 
tion. Simply address Beery School of Horsemanship, 





Dept. 310, Pleasant Hill, Ohio. 
Hosiery 
Famous Nylon Stockings! Two Pairs $1.79 Poste 


paid. Imperfects 
Sales Company, 
York. 


Dworkin 
Brooklyn, New 


Moneyback Guarantee. 
2423 Mermaid Avenue, 





Lovely Full Fashioned Pure Silk Hosiery. Five Pairs 
$1.25. Postpaid. Imperfects. Moneyback guarantee, 
Maison de May. 1451 Broadway, New York. 





Instructions 

Want a Government Job? $105-$175 
opportunity. Prepare now. List jobs 
Free. Franklin Institute, Dept. S-32, 


month. Big 
~ particulars — 
Rochester, N. Y¥. 





Inventions 
Inventors—Have You a useful, non-military invention 
for sale? Practical new ideas, patented or unpatented, 
urgently needed by manufacturers and consumers. Write 
for details. Chartered Institute of American Inventors, 
Dept. 85, Washington, D. C. 





Inventions Wanted 


Cash for Inventions—patented, unpatented. 
G-9441 Pleasant, Chicago. 


(Classified ads continued on next page) 


Mr. Ball, 
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Liquid Plastic 









Why Paint? Calumet Liquid st#e coating lasts 
years longer Unusual beauty Amazing strength’ 
Insulates, waterproofs surface Apply like’ paint to 
plaster, wood, metal, brick shingle tucec concrete 
Fills cracks, seals against rain, wind. dampness; pre 
vents dry rot Elastic surface expands contracts witt 
weather Dirt cannot penetrate rain washes cleag 
Guaranteed not to peal or crack Liquid plastic used 
in war, industry, now sold direct to user Seautiful 
colors Refin your home Interior. Exterior, basement 
barns, for le lasting beauty End constant repaint- 
ing Write at once tr amazing details. Calumet 


Plastic Co., Dept. F.. 4732 Calumet Avenue, Hammond 
Indiana. 





Machinery 
MAKE BIG MONEY GRINDING 


Buy a NEW SOUTH Corn Mill 
Best Stone Burr Grist Mill Made 
LOW FACTORY PRICES 
J. A. VANCE CO Winston-Salem, N. C. 





One Type L Cherry-Coil-Bassett§ Pasteurizer, 200 
gallon capacity, together with motor for turning ame 
only slight used and in good condition, origina 
$956.00. Lynchburg Steam Bakery, Inc., Lynchburg. 
Virginia. : 








cost 





Medical 


Varicose Veins—Are Your Legs Bad? Get comforting 
relief. Investigate made-to-measure, adjustable Stock- 
ings Rubberless. Last longer. Cost less. Used over 
25 years Write Professional Products. 540-B North 
Michigan. Chicago 

Write for Free and 
Treatment of Eczema, Athlete's Foot, and other ich- 
ing humors. Just send us your name and address No 
obligation The Anasarcin Chemical Co., Inc.. Win- 
chester, Tennessee. 

Free Book (122 pages) — Piles, 
Stomach, associ 
Cleary Clinic, 





Information on the 





Fistula, Colon- 
ed conditions. Latest methods Mc- 
E2742, Excelsior Springs, Mo. 


Nut Crackers 


Latest Walnut Cracker — Direct from manufacturer. 
Benj. Thompson, Harrisonburg, Virginia. 

















Of Interest to Waitin 


Beautiful ‘‘Everwear’’ Hosiery—45ce, 3 pairs. $1.35 
Fulfashioned, 2 pairs $1.45 Subperfect **PDirex.’’ 
CV346W Broad, Savannah, Georgia. 














Remnants for garments and quilts. 
$1.00. Samples } Free. 


15-yard bundle, 
Cagies, T Terre Haute, Ind. 


Old Gold Wanted 


Highest Prices tor Old Gold—Mail your teeth. watch- 
es, Jewelry—100% full cash value mailed day shipment 
received. Satisfaction guaranteed or articles cheerfully 
returned. Information Free. Chicago Gold Smelting 
Company. 300-G _Champlain Building Chicago 

Gold $35.00 Ounce — Mail old gold teeth. bridges 
diamonds, jewelry, watches—receive cash by return mail 
Satisfaction guaranteed or shipment returned. Free in- 
formation. Dr. Weisberg’s Gold Refining Company. 
1502-H Hennepin, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 


Old Money Wanted 


Old Money Wanted. Do you know that Coin Collectors 
pay up to $100.00 for certain U. S. Cents? And high 
premiums for all rare coins? I buy all Kinds, Send 
4c for Large Coin Folder. May mean much profit to 
you. B. Max Mehl, 645 Mehl Bldg., Fort Worth. Tex, 











We buy Indian Cents, Lineoin Cents Old Money. 
Bend lic today for 1942 catalogue of prices. We pay 
for all wanted U. S. Coins. American Rare Coin Co.. 
Dept. 5, Transportation Building, Chicago. 





Old Stamps Wanted 


I Will Pay $100.00 Each for 1924 le green Franklin 
stamps, rotary perforated eleven (up to $1.000.00 each 
unused). Send 6c Today for Large Illustrated Folder 
showing Amuzing Prices paid. Vernon Baker. (211 

F 8S), Elyria, Ohio. 





/8 Through 26 
BE 


AVIATORS 


A this 


Naval Aviation Cadet Selection Board. 
910 Canal Building, 
New Orleans. La. 
196 West Peachtree St., N.W. 
Atlanta, Georgia. 


(Use whichever address is nearest you) 


Wh coupon today 





I have graduated from high school and want 
more information on how to become a Naval 
Aviator. 


Sr ND 00 cindy SORTS 


Name 








Address 





Space contributed by The Progressive Farmer 

















Patent Attorneys 


Patent Your Ide 


a—New, useful ideas often very valu- 
able Two books-——free—tells how to apply for patent 
protection—give six basic ways to sell Your invention. 
Experienced patent counselors. Fees reasonable; de- 
ferred payments, Write today. Victor J. Evans & Co.. 
625-M Merlin Building, Was shin gton, D. C. 














Inventors—-Protect your "idea with 2 a Patent Secure 
Patent Guide™’ ! d Record of Invention’’ form — 
Fre No ¢ r preliminary information Write 
Clarence A oO Brien and Harvey Jacobson, Registered 


Patent Attorneys 
ton, D. ¢ 


227-L Adams Building, Washing 


Inventors——Delays Are Dangero us—Secure patent pro- 


tection now Get new Free Book, ‘Protect. Finance 
and Sell Your Invention.’’ McMorrow & Berman, Reg- 
istered Patent Attorneys, Albee Building, Washing 
ton, Dy, °C. 

Patents Reas sonable Book “and advice Free 





L. F. Kandolph, Dept. Washington, D. 





Pecans 


Georgia Papershell Pecans. Wholesale 10 pounds 
$2.00 For free recipes and complete price list write 
Davis Pecan Co., Valdosta, Georgia 





Pecans for Sale—Make me a price Mrs. Harbin 
Guthrie, Arabi, Georgia, 


Photo Finishing 








Any 6 or 8 Exposure Roll 
FILMS — 
Developed and Printed on 
VELOX DECKLED-EDGE PAPER 


FAST MAIL 9() 
SERVICE 20c 





Enclose 2 Dimes With Each Roll. 


ELL-MAR 


BOX 4088, RICHMOND. VA. 





Finer Finishing Specials 
developed with two prints of ez 
of each negative. Genuine nationally known Moentone 
Enamel tinish. Superior quality since 1898 Moen 
Photo Service, 426 Moen Bldg.. LaCrosse, Wis. 


Eight exposure rolls 
or one enlarged print 











63c Custom Finishing for 25¢ — 8 exposure rolls. 
Panel-Packet Prints. free enlargement or premium 
coupon. Miniatures enlarged. Custom quality finishing 
for 30 years. Extra coupon if ad accompanies first roll. 
Syncrosnap Process, Box 137-H, na EF 


Photo spe 


With Every 6 or 8 Exposure Roll, 2 full sets prints, 
25e. Skyland Studios, Asheville, N. 





Roll Developed—Three Enlargements. 16 Prints, 25¢c. 
Dick’s Photo, Louisville, Kentucky. . 


Printing 


500 &%x1l Good Bond Letterheads and 500 6% 
White-wove Envelopes printed to your copy, $4.00 pre- 
paid. 250 of each $2.35 prepaid. Drew Press, Box 
423-1 K. Greens boro North Carolina. . 





Quilt Pieces 


Quilt Pieces—Large Colorfast Prints—Newest colors. 
4 pounds (30 yards), only $1.19; sent c.o.d plus postage. 
Special Order & pounds (2 bundles) for $1.98 and 
receive quilt patterns Free. 10,000 satisfied customers, 
Home Supply Company, sirmingham, Ala. 











—Cuttings one half pound | ‘bundle. 35e, 
Wayne Fox, Pleasantville, New Jersey. 


Cotton Prir 
postpaid. 





Schools and Colleges 


a Radio Technician, Operator. Now more make 
$30, $40, $50 weekly than ever. Start quick. Make 
$5, $10 week fixing Radios while learning at home in 
spare time. No previous experience needed. Big book 
Free. Write National Radio Institute, Dept. 2KU4 
Washington, D C. 








Learn Beau sty Culture—Don't stay home, come to 
Norfolk-Portsmouth, enjoy prosperity. Hundreds of 
jobs waiting you in Beauty Shops. Three months train- 
ing will prepare you. Accredited. Positions guaran- 
teed. Portsmouth Beauty School, Portsmouth, Va. 





Girls! Make $80.00-$90.00 monthly and. living ex 
penses while learning. Tuition financed. ear to pay. 
Whites only. Julian's Beauty School, 913 Main, Kansas 
City, Missouri. 





Syrup 
Pure Sugar or Ribbon Cane Syrup. Cases and barrels. 
Saves Sugar. Papershell Pecans. Lowest Wholesale 
Prices. Lee Patrick, Quitman, Georgia. 





Tanning 


Let us Tan and Make Up Your Furs and Hides. turn 
your Wool into Blankets for you. Fur Tannery, Mineral, 
Virginia. 





Timber 
WANTED 


RED CEDAR—-TIMBER 
STUMPAGE — LOGS — LUMBER 


—We Pay Highest Cash Prices— 
GEO. ©. BROWN.&2 co. 


GREENSBORO, W.-C, 





Sample Photo Christmas Card made from your own 
negative Simply send two 3c stamps to cover postage 
and handling Folder illustratir many different styles 
sent with sample, some as low as 24 for $1.00 Photo 
Christmas Cards, Box 119-C, Rockford, Ill. 








Your Choice—-16 Regular Size Prints or & Double- 
Size Prints (nearly post card size) from 8 exposure roll 
or negatives—25c. 24 Hour Service. Satisfaction guar- 
anteed. Willard Studios, Box 3535-B. Cleveland, Ohio, 





Snappy Developing! Rolls developed with our Fam- 
ous Quality, bewitchingly beautiful, Glaniour Girl 
prints, 25 Reprints. 3c. Satisfaction guaranteed, 
Humphrey’ s, 164 Baker, Northwest, Atlanta, Georgia. 








Two Fine Bromide Enlargements with 8 Finerfoto 
Prints from all 8-exposure rolls developed only 25ce. 
These beautiful enlargements make’ splendid gifts. 
Finerfotos, Box 898-15, Minneapolis, Minn. 





Discriminating tl ng 
FOR MORE VALUE 
CAMERA FANS! - pgerrer service 


Clip this ad and send trial roll with 25° 
Rolls developed, your choice, two beautiful 

double weight professional enlargements and (coin) 
8 never-fade Raytone prints, or two prints each good 
negative. Other money saving coupons included. 


RAY’S PHOTO SERVICE 
Department 31-F La Crosse, Wis. 





16 Sparkling Lifetone Prints, 2 beautiful Hollywood 
enlargements, free Leathertone frame and photo wallet 
Free photo album with first order. Lifetone 
eat A-1133 Des Moines, Iowa, 





Real Southern Quality. There's a difference! Eight 
brilliant fadeproof Velox prints plus roll developed, 
he coin Guaranteed quality. Fast Service Photo 
Shop, Box 917-E Augusta, Georgia. 

” Be autiful Chris tmas rds with envelopes, from your 
film, 4 alike } per doze n, 60¢. Rolls developed, two 
prints each exposure, Se Jones Studios. Davenport. 
Iowa. ‘‘Where the West begins.’* 














Quick Service. 6 or & exposure rolls, 2 prints each 
good negative, 25¢. ROprDts- 3e. ‘Satisfaction or 
Money Back’ guarantee Crown Studios, Box 1223. 
Dallas, Texas 

Embossed Christmas Cards, with envelopes, from your 
film, 60ce per dozen; trial 4 alike, 25¢. Rolls developed 
two sets pictures, 25c. Peeko Pictures Davenport. 
Iowa 


Free! — Best Snapshot _ on Attractive Photo Button 
vith 16 prints each roll, 25e. Beautiful novelty premi- 
ims. Novel-Ad Company, M-3327 North Ave 















Chicago, 
‘One Day Service. Your choice: 8& Velox prints and 
enlargement coupon or 2 prints each negative from roll 

25e. Supertex Photo Service, Box 1166-54, Dallas, Tex 


FREE 5” x 71M ENLARGEMENT 
With any 6 or 8 exposure roll developed and printed 
2 Reprints each. 36 exposure No. 135 roll 
developed and 36 Koda Prints, $1.00 

RITEWAY STUDIOS, Fairfield, Ala. 




















Rolls Developed—Two Beautiful Double Weight Pro- 
fessional Enlargements, 8 Never Fade Deckle Edge 
Prints, 25¢ Century Photo Service, LaCrosse. Wis. 





Roll Developed and 8 lustrous distinct finish perma- 
nent Velox glossy prints 25¢, Reprints 3c each. Foto- 
print Service. Box J, Roanoke, Virginia 





Free—Fine- grain developing, 8 Velox Prints and En- 
largement, 25¢ eprints, 3c. Dependable. Prompt 
United Film Service, Chattanooga, Tenn. 





Presto Studio — 6 or & roll exposure film, 2 prints cof 
each good negative, 1 enlargement free — 25¢ per roll 
1821 Second Avenue, Bessemer, Ala. 

Three prints ach good negative, 6 to 8 exposure rolls, 
30c. 12, 16, 18 exposure rolls, 50c. Reprints, 3c. Fred 
H. Eastman, t= 








Extra set of prints for your friends with each 8 ex- 
posure roll developed, 25c. May's Photo, Dept. 40 
LaCrosse, Wisconsin, 

Rolls Developed—Two prints each negative, 25ce. Re- 
prints, 2c each. Summers Studio, Unionville, Mo. 








These advertisers are reliable— but to avoid any mis- 
understanding read every ad carefully. 


WANTED 


LOGS OR SHORT BLOCEZES 
White Oak—Poplar—Gum 
HIGHEST PRICES 


LINWOOD MFG. COMPANY 
LINWOOD, N. C. 








Tobacco 


Postpaid—Orders Rushed — Guaranteed very best 22 
inch, juicy, clean Redleaf (not trashy) Chewing, 5 


pounds $1.25; Smoking, 5 pounds $1.00. Fred Stoker. 
Dresden, Tennessee. 








Postpaid—Guaranteed 2-year-old Mellow. Juicy Red- 
leaf Chewing, 10 pounds, $2.50; Good Smoking or 
Chewing, $1.50 Workman Farm, Dresden, Tenn. 

Postpaid, Guaranteed — Good juicy, mellow Redleaf 
2-Year Chewing or Smoking, 10 pounds, $1.50. Prompt 
shipment. Jim Ray, Ralston, Tennessee. 





Tombstones 


Guaranteed Memorials. Low Prices. Free Catalog 
and Samples. Write Us Today, Don’t Delay. Marble- 
Granite Factory, A-36, Oneco, Florida. 





Trapping 
Trap Fox or Coyote — Free 
Bunch, Box 3490. Welch, Minn 


illustrated circular. Q 


Wanted to Ree 


Wanted—Pure and mixed breed pips to nine weeks 
old. Write National Kennels, 2314 Columbian Avenue, 
Philadelphia, Pe 








Ts 
Wire 
For Sale—11 miles of barbed wire. Barbs are 4 

point 6 inches apart and twisted on both wires. Also 
around 2,300 posts mixed juniper and cypress for sale 
P. O. Box 185, Fayetteville, Cc. 








W riters—Songs—Poems 


Songwriters—Send Poem for Immediate Consideration 
and Free Rhyming Dictionary Richard Brothers, 31 
Woods Building. Chicago. 

Poems w anted for Music: al Setting. Send poems for 
consideration. Five Star Music Masters, 685 Beacon 
Building, Boston. 





Songwriters “Write “for free “pooklet, “Profit Sharing 
Plan. Allied Music Corporation, 204 East Fourth, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 





Legal Notice 


Stateme nt of the Ownership. Management, Circulation, 
etce., of The Progressive Farmer, Carolinas-Virginia 
Edition. Publishers: Progressive !°armer-Ruralist 
Company, Raleigh, . Editors: Clarence Poe. 
Raleigh, N .;. Eugene Butler, Dallas, Texas: W. C, 
Lassetter, Memphis, Tenn.; Alexander Nunn, Birming- 
ham, Ala.; Sallie F. Hill,” Birmingham, Ala.; Manag- 
ing Editor, Alexander Nunn, Birmingham, Ala.: Busi- 
ness Manager, John S: Pearson, Birmingham, Ala. 
Owners: Progressive Farmer-Ruralist Company, Bir- 
mingham, Ala. Stockholders holding 1 per cent or more 
of total amount of stock: Clarence Poe, Raleigh, N. C.; 
John S. Pearson, Birmingham, Ala.; B. W. Kilgore, 
Raleigh, N. C.; Dell B. Butler, Memphis, Tenn. ¢ 
Eugene Butler, Dallas, Texas; Eugene Butler and 
Cordra York, Trus tees under the Will of Tait Butler, 
Memphis, Tenn. Elizabeth Kilgore Gibbs, Y F 
Va.; Sallie F. Hill, Birmingham, Ala.; Paul Huey, 
Chicago. Ill.; B. W. Kilgore, Jr., St. Matthews, Ky 
J. D Kilgore, Raleigh, N. €C.; L. A. Niven Memphis. 
Tenn. Known bondholders, mortgagees and other security 
holders holding 1 per cent or more of total amount of 
bonds, mortgages or other securities: None 

(Signed) John 8. Pearson, Business M anager. Sworn 
to and subscribed before me this 30th day of September. 
1942 (Seal) Donis McIntosh, Notary Public (My 
commission expires May 10, 1944.) 








Free Building Plans 
_ following plans are offered 


free to residents of North Caro- 
lina. Orders should be addressed to 
David S. Weaver, extension agricul- 
tural engineer, Raleigh, N. C.: 
5029—Smokchouse. 
5063—Hog-scalding Equipment. 
5586—500-bushel Corncrib. 
5179—500-bushel Sweet Potato House. 
30—Flue-heated Hotbeds. 


The following 

South Carolina 
Plans etc, may be 
obtained — with- 
out cost to South Carolina residents 
from C, Phagan, extension agri- 
cultural engineer, Clemson, S. C.: 

36—Water Systems for the Farm Home. 

38—Plans for Kitchen Sinks. 

12—Heifer Shed. 

8—Poultry-Catching Coop. 

26—Concrete Garden Bench. 


Virginia readers 
Plans for may obtain free 
Virginia the plans _ listed 


below from C. E. 
Seitz, extension agricultural engi- 
neer, Blacksburg, Va.: 
5106—Laying a dairy barn floor; 1 sheet! 
B-4.11—Four-stall maternity barn, 6-foot 
concrete walls. 
5.13—Feeding rack, any length, for 
12 to 20 cattle. 
E-1.14—16x24 one-story, shed-roof feed 
rack for 25 sheep. 
F-1.12—70-hen laying 
open front, shed roof. 
F-5. 15—Trap nest details. 
F-5.17—Electric water warmer for poul- 
try drinking pan. 
G-5.15—Outdoor 
ment. 
N-6.13—General farm gate, stockyard 
gate, and bull pen gate. 


house, 14x20, 


hog-scalding equip- 


N-6.22—Cattle guard of wood -onstruc- 
tion. 

Note.—To all persons living outside Vir- 
ginia, there is a charge of 15 cents for each 
plan to cover cost of printing and handling. 





IMPORTANT NOTICE—Those wish- 
ing to use the building and equipment 
service should consult, wherever prac- 
tical and wherever there’s a question as 
to which of the two or three plans may 
be best, the plan book in the county 
agent’s office. 











Bumper Cotton Yields 


LONG with other crops, cotton 

has done remarkably well in 
1942. The Louisiana crop is more 
than twice that of 1941 ... the South 
Carolina crop nearly twice . . . the 
North Carolina, Mississippi, and 
Georgia crops nearly 50 per cent 
ahead of last year. The average yield 
per acre is 285 pounds against 231 
last year and 215 for the ten years 
1931-40. Actual figures for previous 
years and latest estimates for 1942 
follow for your state and all others: 


Pounds per Production—Bales 


Acre 1942 1941 1942 
Missouri........... 522 476,000 458,000 
Virginia ». 382 28,000 35,000 
No. Carolina... 423 552,000 750,000 
So. Carolina.. 302 406,000 775,000 
Georgia ae 624,000 895,000 
Florida ........... 161 17,000 19,000 
Tennessee........ 410 598,000 614,000 
Alabama....... 253 790,000 925,000 
Mississippi......° 396 1,424,000 2,030,000 
Arkansas.......... 371 1,430,000 1,600,000 
Louisiana. ........ 292 313,000 650,000 
Oklahoma 214 718,000 830,000 
Texas eee 201 2,652,000 3,403,000 
New Mexico. .. 478 106,000 131,000 
Arizona.......... 381 181,000 220,000 
California........ 612 404,000 461,000 
All other........ 490 25,000 22,000 


United States 285 10,744,000 13,818,000 
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Farm and Market Trends 


a. index of farm prices now 
stands at 163. This is 24 points 
higher than last year. Prices paid by 
farmers are 152 per. cent of 1910-14, 
which means that the farm dollar 
now has a purchasing power of $1.07. 

Farm prices for the first 9 months 
of this year have averaged 31 per cent 
higher than in same period in 1941. 
tae J are expected to remain fairly 
close to present levels. 

Cash income from farm market- 
ings in 1942 is now estimated at about 
15 billion dollars—a_ billion» more 
than appeared likely 3 months ago. 

Cotton—The present cotton crop is 
featured by the highest acre yield ever 
reached in this country— 285 pounds per 
acre. Farmers will receive about 1.3 bil- 
lion dollars for lint and $200,000.000 for 
seed, making the crop worth 1.5 billions. 


This ts 31 per cent larger than the gross 
returns in 1941 and the largest since 1925. 

From Aug. 1, 1941, to Aug. 1, 1942, 
cotton brought an average price of 17.03 
cents compared with 9.89 cents the preced- 
ing season. This is the highest average 
price since 1928-29, 

Wheat— With a crop of 982 million 
bushels and a carry-over of 633 million, the 
total supply is 1,615 million bushels—by 
far the largest on record and enough to sup- 
ply domestic needs for two years. Prices 
generally continue below loan values. 


Hogs— Hog prices have been high re- 
lative to prices of hog products. OPA ex- 
pects to put a ceiling on live hogs as soon 
as a suitable plan is formulated. An in- 


crease of 9 pounds in the average weight 
of hogs purchased over a year earlier reflects 
the heavier weights to which hogs are now 
being fed. It also indicates the large num- 
ber of packing sows being markete by 


Cattle— Ceiling prices for live cattle 
are being considered. The spread between 
prices of upper and lower grades of cattle 
has widened somewhat in recent weeks. 
reflecting increased marketings of range 
cattle. 

Sheep— Sheep have probably reached 
a peak in numbers and in spite of good 
range conditions, a good number of them 
are now being marketed for slaughter. 

Dairy Products—Ceilings on dairy 
products will be fixed at parity or at present 
prices, whichever is higher. This means 
that if 1943 dairy prices as a whole reach 
these ceilings, they will average about 6 per 
cent above prices prevailing in 1942 for 
butterfat, but about the same for wholesale 
whole milk. Assuming such prices for dairy 
products, the ratio of butterfat to feed grain 
prices in 1943 would be somewhat less 
favorable to dairymen than in 1942. 

Poultry— Secretary Wickard has call- 
ed for ‘200,000,000 extra chickens to be 
raised to a weight of at least three pounds.” 
They will be used during the fall and winter 
to make good the meat shortage created by 
military and lend-lease requirements. 

Fruits and Truck—Total domestic 
fruit production slightly above record cron 
of 1941-42. Citrus fruits may have record 
production. Deciduous fruit prices to be 
considerably higher than previous season; 
citrus as high or slightly higher. 

Higher acre yields of truck crops have 
produced abundant supplies. High truck 
prices have been maintained this season in 
spite of large supplies. 


What’s New in Agriculture? 


(From page 4) farm wages is compul- 
sory, parity will add 5 per cent, or 4 bil- 
lion dollars, to the cost of living. It is im- 
plied that farmers -would get most of this 
extra 4 billion. Of course, a 12 per cent 
increase in parity would not give farmers 
30 per cent more gross income. Someone’s 
arithmetic has gone sour. Neither President 
Roosevelt nor Leon Henderson tells the 
nation that of the $34 increase since Pearl 
Harbor in a year’s supply of food for a non- 
farm family, farmers received only $8 of it. 
Widening marketing margins absorbed the 
other $26. 


5. The President led the nation to believe 
that food prices are unduly high. He is 
contradicted by his own Departme nt of Ag- 
riculture. “Cost of food as a percentage of 
family income is smaller at present than 
before the war, since income has risen more 
than prices,” says the Department. The 58 
foods produced on American farms was 17 
per cent of the family income for May, 
June, and july of this year, whereas in 
1935-39, it was 22 per cent. 


In writing you last 
month, I stated 
that “parity has 
nothing to do with 
the income or purchasing power of 
city workers.” That is not entirely 
accurate. As the wage rate of in- 
dustrial workers rises, there would 
be an increase in the cost of the com- 
modities farmers buy. This would 
boost the parity price of farm prod- 


Parity and 
City Wages 


ucts. So it is true that, indirectly, 


parity is influenced by city wages. 
But there is not sufficient direct re- 
lationship between the two to justify 


LITTLE EVA 





“Here’s my report card, Pop.” 


the President’s statement that parity 
insures farm people the same ratio ot 
purchasing power with the city work- 
er as they had 30 years ago. 


Alec, it is unfortu- 
nate that the na- 
tion has been led 
to believe that 
parity would bring a farmers’ millen 
ium. We have oversold the nation 
on parity and it is going to be hard 
to convince the public that farmers 
should not be satisfied with it from 
now on. 


“Parity” Not 
Prosperity 


Ten years ago, with farmers at the 
bottom of the depression heap, parity 
seemed to be the pot of gold at the 
end of the farmers’ rainbow. At that 
time, farm leaders, searching for a 
basis for farm prices, settled on the 
1910-14" period. It was the best, 
the most. favorable period for 
agriculture they could find. Yet 
even then, the per-capita in- 
come of farm people was only 
$134 as compared with $488 for 
the non-farm population. And 
at that time farmers received 
less than 15 per cent of the na- 
tional income although they 
were 34 per cent of the total 
population. 

I must confess that these are things 
that should have been said by farm 
leaders all along during the past ten 
years. The Progressive Farmer also 
should have emphasized them. We 
have fallen down on the job in failing 
to do so. Until recently, however, 
parity looked so far away that no 
one dreamed that the day would 
arrive when it would become a basis 
for reducing farm prices rather than 
boosting them. 


Sincerely yours, 


Secgeone VTE 


To: Alexander Nunn, 
Managing Editor. 
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Month” and this month we wish to report 
the results of an “election” by Progressive 
Farmer readers—an election probably much more 
significant as a real index of rural thinking than 
many an election headlined in newspapers and radio. 


IN Month an is America’s traditional “Election 


One of the chief aims of The Progressive Farmer 
has always been to help develop a broad and vital 
culture among our Southern farm folk. We wish 
to see our farmers and their families not only make 
more money but live fuller lives. We wish to see 
our farm boys and girls and their parents acquainted 
with the best books, the best music, the best art, the 
most beautiful things in nature, and the noblest his- 
torical figures of this and other countries. It was 
with a view to aiding in this purpose that we in- 
augurated our recent “Enthusiasms Contest” which 
interested a host of readers from Virginia to Texas. 


Readers Enjoy We cannot yet publish the 

result of all the voting, but 
137 Games begin with favorite novels, 
children’s books, poems, 
pictures, and games. Our farm people as a rule do 
not play enough . . . and during these especially 
trying months, all c: us probably need play more 
than ever before. f:_nce at the very beginning we 
are going to print the 1942 answers to our question, 
“What are your two favorite indoor games?” Twen- 
ty-three years ago (in 1919) when we ran a similar 
contest, the great old-fashioned game of checkers 
had everything else “beat a mile,” except rook, and 
the complete list of games then ranked in popularity 
as follows: 


1. Checkers 10. Thimble 

2. Rook 11. Crokinole 

3. Dominoes 12. Billiards 

4. Chess 13. Fruit Basket 

5. Cards: Bridge, Whist, etc. 14. Pachisi 

6. Flinch 15. Fox and Geese 
7. Blindfold 16. Indoor Baseball 
8. Basketball 17. Pool 

9. Forty-two 18. Cross Questions 


Now in 1942, checkers, with 433 votes, still has 
more than twice as many supporters as any other 
game ... but in the case of other games there has 
been considerable shifting as will be seen from the 
following list of eighteen 1942 favorites in order of 
their popularity: 
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]. J. Lankes 
1. Checkers 7. Cards 13. Bowling 
2. Dominoes 8. Rook 14. Puzzles 
3. Bingo 9. Bridge 15. Monopoly 
4. Basketball 10. Ping-Pong 16. Badminton 
5. Chinese Checkers 11. Forty-two 17. Volley Ball 
6. Table Tennis 12. Rummy 18. Chess 


Furthermore, it certainly looks as if the enjoy- 
ment of indoor games is on the upgrade among our 
readers, for in addition to the 18 leading games just 
listed, votes were also cast for 119 other games as 
follows: 


Anagrams, pool, quiz game, crosswords, I spy, flinch, 
pachisi, authors, jackrocks, guessing game, fox and geese, 
Pollyanna, dancing, solitaire, softball, pick up sticks, lotto, 
fiddlesticks, croquet, setback, fruit basket, riddle, coffeepot, 
wink, post office, 500, quiz, pleased or displeased, checorola, 
story telling, truth or consequences, charades, pitch, touring, 
drop handkerchief, boxing, gossip, skillball, hearts, gymn, 
corn popping, shuffleboard, General Qui, indoor horseshoes, 
stunts, highfine, questions and answers, redlight, singing, dice, 
billiards, needleseye, cross questions and crooked answers, 
cribbage, ring around the roses, Hi-5, 
flower design, frog in the meadow, ball 
in basket, guess Chinese, where Chinese, 
to Boston, proverbs, hiding the eraser, 
Michigan, 84, postman, guess the title, POE 
button, button, spelling match, bird beast 


or fish, ice hockey, lonesome, guess what, President and 


fortune telling, knock for love, still as a putes The 
mouse, filling out blanks, casino, India, rogressive 
Farmer 


quilting, seven up, spin the bottle, trig- 
ger mind, exchange, buzz, fishing, skat- 
ing, beanbag, dodge, pinochle, pot of 
gold, spin the pan, teapot, music, quiz, king and queen, don- 
key, love is blind, brain twisters, snap, guess who, old maid, 
going to Jerusalem, piggy grunt, speedway, Bible quiz, elec- 
tricity, sorry, meeting the Jones family, word- builgin, skat, 
guessing initials, borrower property, horseshoe, target, hop- 
chink, darts, ring-pan, poker. 


Favorite Coming next to what novels you'll 
Novels enjoy reading this winter, if you 

haven’t already done so you might 

as well join the multitude of South- 
erners who found in Gone With the Wind a vital, 
throbbing record of life as their own families lived 
it back in the stirring days of 1861-65 and the Re- 
construction that followed. Margaret Mitchell’s 
story of the Civil War South was a 7-to-1 favorite 
over any other novel... and yet that our readers 


are not narrowly sectional is shown by the fact that 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin is now also a favorite book in 
nearly every classification! Dividing other novels 
into two classes, old and new, following are favorites 
in order of popularity: 


Favorite Books, Art, 
Poems, and Games 


A Progressive Farmer “Election” Brings Results 
Both Interesting and Significant 


By CLARENCE 


TEN FAMOUS OLD NOVELS 

1. Silas Marner 6. Ivanhoe 

2. St. Elmo 7. Treasure Island 

3. Little Women 8. Lena Rivers 

4. A Tale of Two Cities 9. Uncle Tom’s Cabin 
5. David Copperfield 10. Tom Sawyer 

TWELVE MORE RECENT NOVELS 

Shepherd of the Hills 
. Keys of the Kingdom 
. King’s Row 9. Rebecca 


Le 7. Trailofthe Lonesome Pine 
2 
3 
4. Keeper of the Bees 10. Swift Water 
5 
6 


8. Girl of the Limberlost 


. How Green Was My Valley 11. When a Man’s a Man 
. Laddie . 12. The Yearling 


Books for 
Young People 


As favorite books for young 
people, Gone With the 
Wind and Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin received some votes, 
but the 14 real juveniles voted on rank in popularity 
as follows: 


1. Litthe Women 9. In His Steps 

2. Tom Sawyer 10. Robinson Crusoe 
3. Bible Stories 11. Litthe Men 

4. Heidi 12. Rebecca of Sunny- 
5. Treasure Island brook Farm 


6. Black Beauty 
7. Alice in Wonderland 
8. Pollyanna 


13. Freckles 


14. Pilgrim’s Progress 


Beloved Art By this time it may be well to 

and Artists “™. aside from the joys . of 
reading and see what artists 
and what famous paintings are 

most loved by our readers. It was pleasing not only 

to find so much interest in famous artists but the dis- 

crimination shown in this list of 15 favorites: 

1. Raphael 6. Rosa Bonheur 11. Hoffman 


2. Millet 7. Rembrandt 12. Van Dyke 
3. da Vinci 8. Waugh 13. Audubon 
4. Whistler 9. Reynolds 14. Corot 
5. Michael Angelo 10. Gainsborough 15. Stuart 


In the votes for favorite famous paintings, “The 
Last Supper” and “Sistine Madonna” led all others 
with “The Madonna of the Chair” and “Christ in 
the Temple” also popular. Among the 11 following 
most popular non-religious paintings, it is pleasant 
to note the appeal of definitely rural subjects such as 
five by Millet, Bonheur, and Breton: 


1. Whistler’s Mother 7. The Horse Fair, Bonheur 

2. The Angelus, Millet 8. The Lone Wolf 

3. The Gleaners, Millet 9. Age of Innocence, 

4. The Blue Boy, Gains- Reynolds 

borough 10. Man with the Hoe, 

5. Mona Lisa, da Vinci Millet 

6. Call of the Sea, Waugh 11. Song of the Lark, Breton 
Ten Best- How many 


Loved Poems of our read- 
ers remem- 


ber when it 
was the custom to have boys and 
girls in school learn poems “by 
heart” and recite them on Friday 
afternoons? Well, it was a good 
custom and even now every Pro- 
gressive Farmer reader could enrich his mind and 
heart and add to his own happiness by setting out 
to memorize this finely varied group of the ten 
poems best-loved by Progressive Farmer readers: 





. Trees, Joyce Kilmer 

. Crossing the Bar, Tennyson 

. If, Rudyard Kipling 

. Psalm of Life, Longfellow 

. House by the Side of the Road, Foss 
To a Waterfowl, Bryant 

. Village Blacksmith, Longfellow 

. In Flanders. Fields, John McCrae 

. Annabel Lee, Poe 

. It Takes a Heap o’ Living, Guest 


— 


The discrimination shown by the voting on all 
these subjects is a fine tribute to our Southern 
country people as a whole and to our Progressive 
Farmer readers in particular. We are sure that 
listing so many delightful ways to enjoy winter eve- 
nings at home in these days of tire shortage will 
also quicken interest in other balloting on the sub- 
jects. Look for reports in succeeding issues. 
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Are You 
Concerned 
About 
Your Heart? 


By B. E. 
WASHBURN, 
M, D. 


Parents have a responsibility of guarding even the 


healthiest child against 


OCTOR, is heart disease as com- 
mon as it is generally supposed 
to be? 

No, our hearts are not always out 
of order when we think they are. 
Much useless worry is caused by be- 
lieving any pain in the region of the 
chest is due to heart disease. In re- 
ality, most such pains are of nervous 
origin and are harmless; or indiges- 
tion, or neuralgia 
may be the cause of 
the discomfort. Pal- 
pitation, shortness 
of breath, and other 
symptoms  sugges- 
tive of heart disease 
are more often pass- 
ing disturbances of a nervous disor- 
der. The same is true of some ir- 
regularities of the heart, such as a 
skip in the beating, which may cause 
unnecessary anxiety to a nervous per- 
son, especially one who has acquired 
the bad habit of regularly feeling of 
his pulse. Even the discovery of a 
heart murmur need not cause the fear 
it often excites, since a normal heart 
may at times have a murmur which 
is temporary in nature, the cause 
being outside the heart. An examin- 
ation by a doctor would relieve many 
people of much unnecessary anxiety. 

BUT SUPPOSE one is found to 
have heart trouble; what is likely to 
be the cause? 


There are several groups of heart 
disorders which begin in childhood. 
In fact, an infant may be born with 
heart trouble; such congenital heart 
disease cannot, of course, be prevent- 
ed. But even in such cases the heart 
muscle may so adapt itself to the de- 
fect that a long and useful life is pos- 
sible. Then. during childhood the 
heart is often damaged by the acute 
catching diseases, among which 
diphtheria is one of the more im- 
portant. The damage which diph- 
theria may inflict on the heart can be 
greatly lessened by its early recogni- 
tion and the prompt use of antitoxin. 
Better still, all children should be 
made immune against diphtheria by 
being given the toxoid, followed by 
the skin test to be sure that protec- 
tion against the disease has been es- 
tublished. Rheumatic fever is an- 
other disease which may injure the 
heart of a young person; this infec- 
tion often enters through diseased 
tonsils and adenoids, 

As to adults, heart trouble may re- 





possible heart trouble. 


sult from overactivity of the thyroid 
gland; this can be remedied by medi- 
cal and surgical treatment. Syphilis, 
also, causes serious damage to the 
heart and arteries, but this damage 
can be reduced by proper treatment. 
And finally, and most important, the 
wear and tear on our modern life 
impress themselves on the heart just 
as on other parts of the body. To de- 
fer the evil day when the heart will 
break down and give out is one of 
the things modern medicine is trying 
to achieve. 


THE HEART is a wonderful or- 
gan, isn’t it? 


The heart is the most wonderful 
machine in the world. No motor or 
pump works so automatically or so 
silently. On the average it beats 72 
times each minute—that is nearly 
38,000,000 times a year. Such an ac- 
tive pump deserves attention from its 
owner. It should be examined at 
least once a year by a doctor. He will 
determine its condition and advise 
you on such questions as the best 
work, rest, and diet suitable to your 
age, and especially on the dangers of 
overeating or overweight. If during 
an examination you are found to 
have heart trouble, you should re- 
member that it is entirely possible to 
live in comfort for many years by 
modifying your activities so as to live 
down to the level of the heart’s ca- 
pacity. You should think of your 
heart as little as possible, regulate 
your exercise and work to avoid 
shortness of breath, eat moderately, 
and too little rather than too much 
food. Also, avoid excesses of emo- 
tion which may cause a rise in the 
rate of your heart beat. 


DOCTOR, can anything be done 
to lessen the incidence of heart 
trouble? 

Much has already been done here 
in the United States. The better care 
of babies, the control of many of 
the acute catching diseases, and the 
diminishing death rate from tubercu- 
losis have made it possible for more 
people to reach 50 years than ever be- 
fore. It is the period of, life beyond 
50 when special care should be given 
the heart. Temperance in eating and 
drinking, greater moderation in 
work and exercise with the advanc- 
ing years, and keeping in good hu- 
mor—these are the best precepts to 
follow if one wants to live long 
and feel well. 


i 











“LISTEN TO ‘EM. BZZ-BZZING ABOUT ME 


y** 


BEHIND MY BACK, 


“You’d think grownups’d have some respect 
for a baby’s privacy! 


“But no—there’s my mother telling that Mrs. 
Flanagan what a dreadful time she had with 
me last week when I was chafed and prickly! 


“Ha! J was the one who had the dreadful 
time—till she got smart and bought Johnson’s 
Baby Powder! I’ve a good notion to start 
yelling again and embarrass her...WaaaaH! 


“That did it! Here comes the lovely John- 
son’s! Mmmm-—how soft and silky and sim- 
ply scrumptious!...What, Mommy? Will I 
smile for Mrs. Flanagan and show her what 
a bright baby I am? 


“Tl smile all right—and I’m even brighter 
than you think!” 


Babies know a good thing when they feel 
it! That’s why they all go for downy, 
soothing Johnson’s Baby Powder to 





pa help chase away chafes and prickles. 
ss And Johnson’s keeps a baby slick—for 
| Basy |, very little money! 
| | PowDER | 


JOHNSON’S 
BABY POWDER 








GET OUT OF THE WAY, BOSSIE... 
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OSH, a cow can’t call a meadow her own 

these days! A camel has no privacy in 

the desert! Even a crab on the beach may 

get chased away by a crew of American 

soldiers building a full-fledged airfield 

overnight—thanks to a new invention de- 
veloped by U.S. Steel research. 


Now any piece of fairly leveled ground 
can be an airport, even though it’s treach- 
erous sand or boggy pasture. 

This new ‘‘magic carpet”’ is a steel land- 
ing mat made up of hundreds of light- 
weight perforated sections that lock tightly 
together. One company of soldiers can as- 
semble or dismantle it in a few hours. And 
the portable airfield travels right up to 
the front by truck, railroad or barge. 

One top Air Force officer called it ‘‘the 
year’s greatest achievement in aviation.’’ 
This invention has been made available to 


important steel fabricators—so war pro- 
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duction of landing mats will be speeded. 
Peacetime research in U.S. Steel’s 174 
laboratory organizations has made it pos- 
sible for the nation to get the right steels for 
rigorous mechanized warfare. New steels 
that make our destroyers’ turbines more 
powerful. New steels that help bring our 
bombers safely home. New that 
make our tanks the toughest on earth. 


steels 


Our enemies will learn to their sorrow 
that peace — but 
America at war—has a backbone of steel. 


not only America at 


FACTS WHICH WILL NOT GIVE AID 
AND COMFORT TO THE ENEMY 


Since the war began in Europe, America’s annual 
steel capacity has increased nearly 8,000,000 tons. 
This increase alone adds more steel than Japan’s 
yearly capacity. 


A new way of making bomb shells (developed at a 
plant of United States Steel and now being adopted 
by other plants) has resulted in speeding bomb 
production many times over. 





| 23-ton bombers will land here in a few hours ! 


In May a unit of United States Steel broke a 
world’s record by the multiple launching of four 
United States destroyers in 50 minutes. In July 
three more destroyers were launched by the same 
company in a brief 28 minutes... these are in ad- 
dition to other ships launched singly and in pairs. 


UNITED 
STATES 
STEEL 


AMERICAN BRIDGE COMPANY + AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COM- 
PANY + CARNEGIE-ILLINOIS STEEL CORPORATION + COLUMBIA STEFL 
COMPANY + CYCLONE FENCE DIVISION + FEDERAL SHIPBUILDING & 
DRY DOCK COMPANY NATIONAL TUBE COMPANY + OIL WELL 
SUPPLY COMPANY + SCULLY STEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY + TENNESSE 
COAL, IRON & RAILROAD COMPANY «+ VIRGINIA BRIDGE COMPANY 


United States Steel Export Co., Export Distributors 








